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£OMPAEATIVE MYTHOLOGY, 

y 

PJmdm. Dost tliou see that very tall plane-tree? 

Sokrates. Certainly I do. 

Phcedm. There is .shade there, and the wind is 
not too strong, and there is grass to sit, or, if we 
like, to lie down. 

Sokrates. Lead on then ! 

Phcedros. Tell me, Sokrates, — is it not from some 
place here they say that Boreas carried away 
Oreithyia from the Ilissos? 

Sokrates. So they say. 

Pheedros. Should it not be from this spot? tor 
the waters seem so lovely, and pure, and transparent, 
and as if made for girls to play on the bank. 

Sokrates. No; it is two or three stadia further 
down, where you cross over to the temple of Agra, — 
and there you find, somewhere, an altar of Boreas. 

Pheedros. I was not aware of this. But tell me, by 
Zeus, 0 Sokrates,— doest thou believe this mythe to 
be true? 

Sokrates. Well, if I did not believe it, like the 
wise people, I should not be so very far wrong; and 
I might set up an ingenious theory and say that a 
gust of Boreas, the Northwind, carried her down 
from the rocks in the neighbourhood, while she was 
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playing with her friend Pharinalceia; and that, 
having died in this manner, she was reported to 
have been carried oflF by Boreas from thence, or from 
the Ares peak, — for there goes also this story, that 
o ^'>he was carried off from that, and not from this spot. 
As to myself, Phadros, I think these explanations, 
on the wholS, very pleasant; but tlicy require a man 
of strong mind and hard work, and a man v,'ho, after 
all, is not niuch to be envied, if it were only for this, 
that when he has set right this one fable, he is 
bound to do the same for the form of the Hippo- 
kentaurs, and again for that of the Chima:ra. And 
then a host of such beings rushes in, — Gorgons and 
Pegasos’, and masses of other hopeless beings, and 
absurdities of monstrous creatures. And if a man, 
not believing in the existence of these creatures, 
should try to represent each according to the pro- 
bable explanation, dealing in a rough kind of phi- 
losophy, he would require a])un dance of leisure,. 
I, at least, have no time to spare for these things, 
and the reason, my friend, is this, that I cannot yet, 
according to the Delphic line, know myself; and it 
seems to me ridiculous that a man who does not yet 
know this, should trouble himself about what does 
not concern him. Therefore I leave those things 
alone, and, believing what other people believe about 
them, I meditate, as I said just now, not on them, 
but on myself, — whether I be a monster more com- 
plicated and more savage than Typhon, or a tamer 
and simpler creature, enjoying by nature a blessed 
and modest lot. But while we are talking, my 
friend, — was not this the tree to which thou wert 

' j 

to lead us? 

Pheedros. This is the very tree. 
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T his passage, from the Introduction of Plato's 
• ‘ Phffidros,’ has been frequently quoted in order 
to show what the wisest of the Greeks thought about 
the rationalists of his day. There were at Athens 
then, as there have been at all times and in al 
cou^ftnes, men who had no sense for the miraculous 
and supernatural, and who, without* having the 
moral courage to deny altogether what they could 
not bring themselves to believe, endeavoured to 
find some plausible explanation by which the sacred 
legends which tradition had handed down to them, 
and which had been hallowed by religious observ- 
ances, and sanctioned by the authority of the law, 
might be brought into liarmony with the dictates of 
reason and the laws of nature. That Sokrates, 
though himself accused of heresy, did not entertain 
a very high 02nnion of these speculators, — that he 
thought their explanations more incredible and ab- 
surd than even the most incredible absurdities of 
Greek mythology, — nay, that at a certain period 
of his life he treated such attempts as impiofls, 
is clear from this and other passages of Plato and 
Xenophon, 

But if Mr, Grote, in his classical work on the 
‘History of Greece,’ avails himself of this and 
similar passages, in order to introduce, as it were, 
Sokrates himself among the historians and critics of 
our own time, — if he endeavours to make him hear * 
witness ‘ to the uselessness of digging for a supposed 
basis of truth ’ in the mythes of the Greek world, he 
makes the ancient philosopher say more than he 
really said. Our object in considering the mythes 
of the Greeks, or any ftther nation of antiquity, is so 
different from that of Sokrates, that the objections 
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which he urged against his rationalising contem- 
poraries could hardly be said to apply to us. 'For 
what is it that makes us at the present day ask the 
Question of the origin of the Greek mythes? Why 
do men study ancient history, acquire a knowledge 
of dead languages, and decipher illegible inscriptions? 
What inspires them with an interest not only in the 
' literature of Greece and Kome, but of ancijsnt India 
and Persia,* of Egypt and Babylonia? Why do the 
puerile and often repulsive legends of savage tribes 
rivet their attention and engage their thoughts? 
Have we not been told that there is more wisdom 
in ‘ The Times ’ than in Thukydides ? Are not the 
novels of Walter Scott more amusing than Apollo- 
doros? or the works of Bacon more instructive than 
the cosmogony of the PuiAnas? What, then, gives 
life to the study of antiquity? What compels men, 
in the midst of these busy times, to sacrifice their 
leisure to studies apparently so unattractive ai^fi 
■ useless, if not the coimction, that in order to obey 
tjhe Delphic commandment — in order to know what 
Man is, we ought to know Avhat Man has been? 
This is a view as foreign to the mind of Sokrates 
as any of the principles of inductive philosophy 
by which men like Columbus, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Bacon, and Galileo regenerated 
and invigorated the intellectual life of modern 
Europe. If we grant to Sokrates that the chief 
object of philosophy is that man should know him- 
self, we should hardly consider his means of arriving 
at this knowledge adequate to so high an aim. To 
his mind man Was pre-eminently the individual, 
without any reference to its being but one mani- 
festation of a power, or, as he might have said, of 
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an idea, realised in and tlii’ough an endless variety 
of human souls. He is ever seeking to solve the 
mystery of human nature by brooding over his own 
mind, by watching the secret workings of the soul^ 
by analysing the organs of knowledge, and by trpng ^ 
to determine their proper limits ; and thus the last 
result of hi§ philosophy was, that he knew but one 
thing, add this was, that he knew nothing. To us, 
man is no longer this solitary being, aomplcte in 
itself, and self-sufficient; man to us is a brother 
among brothers, a member of a class, of a genus, or 
a kind, and therefore intelligible only w'ith reference 
to his equals. The earth was unintelligible to the 
ancients, because looked upon as a solitary being, 
without a peer in the whole universe; but it as- 
sumed a new and true significance as soon as it rose 
before the eyes of man as one of many planets, all 
governed by the same laws, and all revolving around 
the same centre. It is the same with the human 
soul, and its nature stands before our mind in quite 
a different light since man has been taught to knefw 
and feel himself as a member of one great family, 

— as one of the myriads of wandering stars, all 
governed by the same laws, and all revolving around 
the same centre, and all deriving their light from the 
same source. The history of the world, or, as it is 
called, ‘Universal History,’ has laid open new avenues 
of thought, and it has enriched our language with 
a word which never passed the lips of Sokrates, 
or Plato, or Aristotle — mankind.^ Where the 
Greek saw barbarians, we see brethren; where the 
Greek saw heroes and demi-gods, we see our parents 


' See Cicero, ‘ Tusc. DIsp.’ v. 37. 
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and ancestors ; where the Greek saw nations (eAvTi), 
we see mankind, toiling and suffering, separated by 
oceans, divided by language, and severed iDy national 
enmity, — yet evermore tending, under a divine con- 
trol, towards the fulfilment of that inscrutable pur- 
pose for which the world was created, and flaan 
placed in it,’ bearing the image of God. History, 
therefore, with its dusty and mouldering pages, is to 
us as sacred a volume as the book of nature. In 
both we read, or we try to read, the reflex of the 
laws and thoughts of a Divine Wisdom. As we 
acknowledge no longer in nature the working of 
demons or the manifestation of an evil principle, so 
we deny in histoiy an atomistic conglomerate of 
chances, or the despotic rule of a mute fate. We 
believe that there is nothing irrational in either 
history or nature, and that the human mind is 
called upon to read and to revere, in both the mani- 
festations of a Divine Power. Hence, even the most^ 
ancient and shattered pages of traditions are dear * 
to us, nay dearer, perhaps, than the more copious 
chapters of modern times. The history of those 
distant ages and distant men — apparently so foreign 
to our modern interests — assumes a new charm as 
soon as we know that it tells us the story of our own 
race, of our own family — nay, of our own selves. 
Sometimes, when opening a desk which we have not 
opened for many years, — when looking over letters 
which we have not read for many years, we read on 
for some time with a cold indifference, and though 
we see it is our own handwriting, and though we 
meet with names once familia|r to our heart, yet we 
can hardly believe that we wrote these letters, that 
we felt those pangs, that we shared in those delights, 
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till at last the past draws near and we draw neai’ to 
the past, and our heart grows warm, and we feel 
again as we felt of old, and we know that these 
letters were our letters. It is the same in reading 
ancient history. At first it seems something strange 
and. foreign ; but the more intensely we read, the 
more our ^^thoughts are engaged and o our feelings 
warmed-j and the history of those ancient men 
becomes, as it were, our o\vn history,— rfbheir suffer- 
ings our sufferings, — their joys our joys. Without 
this sympathy, history is a dead letter, and might as 
well be burnt and forgotten; while, if it is once 
enlivened by this feeling, it appeals not only to the 
antiquarian, but to the heart of every man. 

We find ourselves on a stage on which many acts 
have been acted before us, and Avhere we are suddenly 
called to act our own part. To know the part which 
we have to act ourselves, we ought to know the 
pharaeter of those Avhose place we take. We naturally 
look back to the scenes on which the curtain of the 
jjast has fallen, for we believe that there ought to abe 
one thought pervading the whole drama of mankind. 
And here history steps in, and gives us the thread 
which connects the present with -the past. Many 
scenes, it is true, are lost beyond the hope of reco- 
very ; and the most interesting, the opening scenes 
of the childhood of the human race, are known to us 
by small fi-agments only. But for this very reason 
the antiquarian, if he descries a relic of those early 
times, grasps it with the eagerness of a biographer 
who finds unexpectedly some scraps written by his 
hero when yet a child — entirely himself, and before 
the shadows of life had settled on his brow. In 
whatever language it may be written, every line, 
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every ■word, is welcome, that bears the impress of 
the early days of mankind. In our museums we 
collect the rude playthings of our hero’s boyhood, 
and we try to guess from their colossal features the 
thoughts of the mind which they once reflected. 
Many things are still unintelligible to us, and i the 
hieroglyphic .language of antiquity records but half 
of the mind’s unconscious intentions. Yet more and 
more the inn, age of man, in whatever clime we meet 
him, rises before us, noble and pure from the very 
beginning; even his errors we Icam to understand, 
— even his dreams we begin to interpret. As far as 
we can trace back the footstejis of man, even on the 
lowest strata of history, we see that the dmne gift 
of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him from 
the very first ; and the idea of a humanity emerging 
slowly from the depths of an animal brutality can 
never be maintained again. The earliest work of 
art wrought by the human mind, — ^more ancient, 
than any literary document, and pi’ior even to the 
first whisperings of tradition, — the human language, 
forms an uninterrupted chain from the first dawn of 
history do'wn to our own times. We still speak the 
language of the first ancestors of our race ; and this 
language, with its wonderful structure, bears witness 
against such gratuitous imputations. The formation 
of language, the composition of roots, the gradual 
discrimination of meanings, the systematic elaboration 
of grammatical forms, — all this working which we 
can still see under the surface of our own speech, 
attests from the very first the presence of a rational 
mind — of an artist as great, at least, as his work. 

The period, during which ex:|^ressions were coined 
for the most necessary ideas, — such as pronouns, pre- 
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positions, numerals, and the household words of the 
simplest life, — a period to which we must assign the 
first beginnings of a free and, as yet, hardly agglutin- 
ative grammar, — a grammar not impressed with any 
individual or national peculiarities, yet containing 
the gdrrns of all the Turanian, as well as the Aryan 
and Semitic forms of speech, — this period forms the 
first in the history of man, — the first, at least, to 
which even the keenest eye of the anticjuarian and 
the philosopher can reach, — and we call it the Ehe- 
matic Period. 

This is succeeded by a second period, during which 
we must suppose that at least two families of lan- 
guage left the simply agglutinative, or nomadic 
stage of grammar, and received, once for all, that 
peculiar impress of their formative system which we 
still find in all the dialects and national idioms com- 
prised under the names of Semitic and Aryan, as 
distinguished from the Turanian, the latter retain- 
ing to a much later period, and in some instances to 
the present day, that agglutinative reproductiveness 
which has rendered a traditional and metamorphic 
system of grammar impossible, or has at least con- 
siderably limited its extent. Hence we do not find 
in the nomadic or Turanian languages scattered from 
China to the Pyrenees, from Cape Comorin, across 
the Caucasus, to Ijapland, that traditional family 
likeness which enables us to treat the Teutonic, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Italic, Hellenic, Iranic, abd Indie 
languages on one side, and the Arabian, Aramean, 
and Hebrew dialects on the other, as mere varieties 
of two specific forms of speech, in which, at a 
very early period, and^ through influences decidedly 
political, if not individual and personal, the floating 
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dements of grammar nave been arrested and made 
to assume an amalgamated, instead of a merely 
agglutinative character. This second may be called 
•fe'he Dialectic Period. 

Now, after these two periods, but before the 
appearance of the first traces of any national L'tera- 
ture, there is a period, represented everywhere by 
the same characteristic features, — a kind of Eocene 
period, commonly called the Mythological or 
Mythopceic Age. It is a period in the history of 
the human mind, perhaps the most difficult to 
understand, and the most likely to shake our faith 
in the regular progress of the human intellect. We 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the origin of lan- 
guage, of the gradual formation of grammar, and the 
unavoidable divergence of dialects and languages. 
We can understand, again, the earliest concentra- 
tions of political societies, the establishment of laws 
and customs, and the first beginnings of religion and 
poetry. But between the two there is a gulf which 
if seems impossible for any philosophy to bridge 
oyer. We call it the Mythic Period, and we have 
accustomed ourselves to believe that the Greeks, for 
instance, such as we find them represented to us in 
the Homeric poems, far advanced in the fine arts, 
acquainted with the refinements and comforts of 
life, such as we see at the palaces of Menelaos and 
Alkinoos, with public meetings and elaborate plead- 
ings, with the mature wisdom of a Nestor and the 
cunning enterprise of an Odysseus, with the dignity 
of a Helena and the loveliness of a Nausikaa, could 
have been preceded by a race of men whose chief 
amusement consisted in inventing absurd tales about 
gods and other nondescript beings, — a race of men, 
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in fact, on wliose tomb the historian could inscribe 
no better epigram than that on Bitto and Phainis. 
Although later poets may have given to some of 
these fables a charm of beauty, and led us to accept 
them as imaginative compositions, it is impossible to j 
conceal the fact that, taken by themselves, and in 
their literal. meaning, most of these ancient mythes 
are absu*?d and irrational, and fi’equcntly opposed 
to the principles of thought, religion, air’d morality 
which guided the Greeks as soon as they appear to 
us in the twilight of traditional history. By whom, 
then, Avere these stories invented ? — stories, we must 
say at once, identical in form and character, whether 
we find them on Indian, Persian, Greek, Italian, 
Slavonic, or Teutonic soil. Was there a period of 
temporary insanity, through which the human mind 
had to pass, and was it a madness identically the 
same in the south of India and in the north of Ice- 
land? It is impossible to believe that a people who, 
in the very infancy of thought, produced men like 
Thales, Ilerakleitos, and Pythagoras, should have 
consisted of idle talkers but a feAV centuries before 
the time of these sages. Even if we take only that 
part of mythology ivhich refers to religion, in our 
sense of the word, or the mythes Avhich bear on the 
highest problems of philosophy, — such as the crea- 
tion, the relation of man to God, life and death, 
virtue and vice, — mythes generally the most modern 
in origin, we find that even this small portion, which 
might be supposed to contain some sober ideas, or 
some pure and sublime conceptions, is unworthy of 
the ancestors of the Homeric poets, or the Ionic 
philosophers. When tlie swineherd Euma 30 S, unac- 
quainted, perhaps, with the intricate system of the 
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Olympian mythology, speaks of the Deity, he speaks 
like one of ourselves. ‘ Eat,’ he says to Odysseus, 
‘and enjoy what is here, for God will grant one 
thing, but another he will refuse, whatever he will 
in his mind, for he can do all things®.’ This, we may 
suppose, was the language of the common peo’ple at 
the time of Homer, and it is simple and sublime, if 
compared with what has been supposed one of the 
grandest conceptions of Greek mythology, that, 
namely, where Zeus, in order to assort his omnipo- 
tence, tells the gods, that if they took a rope, and all 
the gods and goddesses pulled on one side, they 
could not drag him down from the heaven to the 
earth; while, if he chose, he could pull them all up, 
and suspend the earth and the sea from the summit 
of Olympos. What is more ridiculous than the 
mythological account of the creation of the human 
race by Deukalion and Pyrrha throwing stones 
behind them (a my the which owes its origin to % 
mere psm on Xaop and Xaas), while we can hardly 
eitpect, among pagans, a more profound conception 
of the relation between God and man, than the 
saying of Herakleitos, ‘ Men are mortal gods, and 
gods are immortal men.’ Let us think of the times 
which could bear a Lykurgos and a Solon, — winch 
could found an Areopagos and the Olympic games 
and hoAV can we imagine that, a few generatioiii 
before that time, the highest notions of the Godhead 
among the Greeks were adequately expressed by the 
story of Uranos maimed by Kronos, — of Kronos 
eating his children, swallowing a stone, and vomiting 

® Od. xiv, 443. ''Eo’flte, Sac/zorce £crVap/, icac ripveo rcfiade 

Ola TTdpco’rf deog Se to fizu ro 2* Eddci, 

''Orri KEV « 0i;/i^ kdiXrf hvyarai yap airapra. 
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out alive his whole progeny. Among the lowest 
tribes of Africa and America we hardly find anything 
more hideous and revolting. It is shutting our eyes 
to the difficulties which stare us in the face, if we 
say, like Mr. Grote, that this mythology was ‘ a past ^ 
whialf was never present;’ and it seems blasphemy 
to consider, these fables of the heathen world as 
corruptej^ and mis'nterpreted fragments of a divine 
revelation once granted to the whole race of man- 
kind — a view so frequently advocated by Christian 
divines. These mythes have been made by man at 
a certain period of history. There was an age which 
produced these mythes, — an age half-way between 
the Dialectical Period — presenting the human race 
gradually diverging into difi'erem, families and lan- 
guages, and the National Period — exhibiting to us 
the earliest traces of nationalised language, and a 
nationalised literature in India, Persia, Greece, Italy, 
jind Germany. The fact is there, and we must 
•either explain it, or admit in the gradual growth of 
the human mind, as in the formation of the earth, 
some violent revolutions, which broke the regularity 
bf the early strata of thought, and convulsed the 
•human mmd, like volcanos and earthquakes arising 
from some unknown cause, below the surface of 
history. 

f Much, however, will be gained if, "without being 
driven to adopt so violent and repugnant a theory, 
we are able to account in a more intelligible manner 
for the creation of mythes. Their propagation and 
subsistence in later times, though strange in many 
respects, is yet a much less intricate problem. The 
human mind has an inborn reverence for the past, 
and the religious piety of the man flows from the 
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same natural spring as tlie filial piety of the child. 
Even though the traditions of past ages may appear 
strange, wild, and sometimes immoral or impossible, 
each generation accepts them, and fashions them so 
that they can be borne with again, and even made to 
disclose a true and deeper meaning. Many *of the 
natives of India, though versed in European science, 
and imbued with the principles of a purj natural 
theology, yept bow doivn and worship the images of 
Vishnu and >Siva. They know that these images are 
but stone; they confess that their feelings revolt 
against the impurities attributed to these gods by 
what they call their sacred writings; yet there are 
honest Brahmans who will maintain that these 
stories have a deeper meaning, — that immorality 
being incompatible with a divine being, a mystery 
must be supposed to be concealed in these time- 
hallowed fables, — a mystery which an inquiring and 
reverent mind may hope to fathom. Nay, evep 
where Christian missionaries have been successful, 
where the purity of the Christian faith has won the 
heart of a native, and made the extravagant absurdi- 
ties of the Pur^was insupportable to him, the faith 
of his early childhood will still linger on and break 
out occasionally in unguarded expressions, as several 
of the mythes of antiquity have crept into the 
legends of the Church of Rome®. We find frequent 
indications in ancient history that the Greeks them- 
selves were shocked by the stories told of their gods; 
yet as even in our own times faith with most men is 
not faith in God or in truth, but faith in the faith 

3 See Grimm’s Introduction to his great work on ‘ Teutonic 
Mythology,’ second edition, 1844, p. xxxi. 
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of others, we may understand why even men like 
Soki*ates were unwilling to renounce their belief in 
what had been believed by their fathers. As their 
idea of the Godhead became purer, they felt that the 
idea of perfection, involved in the idea of a divine 
being, excluded the possibility of immoral gods. 
Pindar, as pointed out by Otfried MUller^, changes 
many mjjthes because they are not in harmony with 
his purer conceptions of the dignity of gods and 
heroes; and, because, according to his opinion, they 
must be false. Plato® argues in a similar spirit 
when he examines the different traditions about 
Eros, and in the ‘ Symposium’ we see how each 
speaker maintains that mythe of Eros to be the only 
true one which agrees best with his own ideas of the 
nature of this god, — Phajdros® calling him the oldest, 
Agathon the youngest of the gods ; yet each appeal- 
ing to the authority of an ancient mytbe. Thus, men 
who had as clear a conception of the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of a supreme God as natural reli- 
gion can reveal, still called him Zeus, forgetting the 
adulterer and parricide : 

Zeve /ifVaa, Aiofi 5* Iff wavra rervicrat, 

‘ Zeus is the beginning, Zeus the middle ; out of 
Zeus all things have been made 

— an Orphic line, but an old one, if, as Mr. Grote 

* See O. Muller’s excellent work, ‘ Prolegomena zu einer wissen- 
schaftlicben Mythologie,’ 1825, p. 87. 

* * Phffidros,* 242 E. 

6 * Symp.’ 178 C. ovrwe 7roX\a)(o0€i' 6^oXoye7rai 6 ’’Epwe ev roic 

irpCffiSi/rarotc dyai* Vfietr^vr^TOC wi' peyttrrtay ayad&y lif/iy airiOQ 
ktsTiv 195 A. eflTi Sc k-aXXioroc wi/ roiderSe* Tcpiaroy pey vtwraroQ 
0&u>v, (5 ^alSpc. 
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supposes, Plato alluded to it^. Poets a^am, who 
felt in their hearts the true emotion of prayer, a 
yearning after divine help and protection, still spoke 
of Zeus, forgetting that at one time Zeus himself was 
vanquifahed by Titan, and had to be delivered by 
Hermes®. ./Eschjdos® says: ‘Zeus, whoever he is, if 
this be the 'name by which he loves to be called — 
by this name I address him. For, pondering on all 
things except Zeus, I cannot tell whether I may 
truly cast off the idle burden from my thought.’ 

No, the preservation of these mythic names, the 
long life of these fables, and their satisfying the 
religious, poetical, and moral wants of succeeding 
generations, though strange and startling, is not the 
real difficulty. The past has its charms, and tradi- 
tion has a powerful friend in language. We still 
speak of the sun rising and setting, of rainbows, of 
thunderbolts, because language has sanctioned these 
expressions. We use them, though we do not believe 
in them. The difficulty is how at first the human 
mind was led to such imaginings, — ^how the names 


^ Lobeck, ‘Aglaoph.’ p. 523, gives 

ZevQ ZevQ A«oc 5’ £k wavra rcruicrae* 

See Preller’s ‘ Greek Mythology,* 1854, p. 99. 

® ‘Apollod.’ 1, 6, 3, Grote, H. G. p. 4. 

® I give the text, because it has been translated in bo many 
different ways : 

Ztvg, OITTIQ TOT iffTlVj ToS* ttW- 
^Ikov KtKXriftiv^f 
TOVTO viv xpovei'veirai* 
ovic 

vavT iiciaradfiutfxavoQ 

vXilP Aioc, d TO fiarav axo ^povrc^C 

Xpij jSaXeip iTrfTv/iuc* 
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and tales arose, and unless this question can be 
answered, our belief in a regular and consistent 
progress of the human intellect, through all ages 
and in all countries, must be given up as a false 
theory. 

N®r can it be said that we know absolutely nothing 
of this period during which the as yet undivided 
Aryan nations — for it is chiefly of them that we are 
now speaking — formed their mythes. Even if we 
saw only the deep shadow which lies on the Greek 
mind from the very beginning of its political and 
literary liistory, we should be able to infer from it 
something of the real character of that age which 
must have preceded the earliest dawn of the national 
literature of Greece. Otfried Muller^®, though he 
was unacquainted with the new light which com- 
parative philology has shed on this primitive Aryan 
period, says ; ‘ The mythic form of expression which 
cjiangcs all beings into persons, all relations into 
actions, is something so peculiar that we must admit 
for its growth a distinct jicriod in the civilisation 
of a people.’ But comjjarative philology has since 
brought this whole period within the pale of docu- 
mentary history. It has placed in our hands a 
telescope of such power that, where formerly we 
could see but nebulous clouds, we now discover dis- 
tinct forms and outlines; nay, it has given us what 
we may call contemporaiy evidence, exhibiting to us 
the state of thought, language, religion, and civiliaa- 
tion at a period when Sanskrit was not yet Sanskrit, 
Greek not yet Greek, but when both, together with 
Latin, German, and otijer Aryan dialects, existed as 


10 <Prol. Myth.’ p. 78. 
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yet as one undivided language, in the same manner 
as French, Italian, and Spanish may be said to have 
at one time existed as one undivided language, in 
the form of Latin. 

This will require a short explanation. If we 
knew nothing of the existence of Latin — if all his- 
torical documents previous to the fifteenth century 
had been lost — if tradition, even, were silent as to 
the former' existence of a Roman empire, a mere 
comparison of the six Romance dialects would enable 
us to say, that at some time there must have been 
a language from which all these modern dialects 
derived their origin in common; for without this 
supposition it would be impossible to account for 
the facts exhibited by these dialects. Let us look 
at the auxiliary verb. We find : 

Itnlinn. W alacliian. BlitDtiaii. Spnnibli. Foi tuguc^e PreDcli. 

I am : soiio sum (sunt) sunt soy sou suis 

Thou art* sei e& ois ei*cs es es 

He IS : 6 d (ostc) ci cs ho est 

We are- siamo suntemu essen somoa sonios somiucs 

You arc : sieto suiitc^i esses son sois 6tes (estes) 

They are : soiio sunt c.ln (sun) son sao sont. 

It is clear, even from a short consideration of these 
forms, first, that all are but varieties of one common 
type ; secondly, that it is impossible to consider any 
one of these six paradigms as the original from 
which the others had been borrowed. To this we 
may add, thirdly, that in none of the languages to 
which these verbal forms belong, do we find the 
elements of which they could have been composed. 
If we find such forms as j'ai aimd^ we can explain 
them by a mere reference to the grammatical mate- 
rials which French has still at its command, and the 
same may be said even of compounds like j'aimerai, 
i. e. je-aimer-ai^ I have to love, I shall love. But a 
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change from je $uis to la es is inexplicable by the 
light of French grammar. These forms could not 
have grown, so to speak, on French soil, but must have 
been handed down as relics from a former period,~ 
must ^have existed in some language antecedent to 
any •of the Homance dialects. Now, fortunately, in 
this case, we are not left to a mere inference, but 
as we possess the Latin verb, wc can prove how 
by phonetic corruption, and by mistakdli analogies, 
every one of the six paradigms is but a national 
metamorphosis of the Latin original. 

Let us now look at another set of paradigms : 


Sanskrit. 

Lithuanian. 

Zend. 

Doric. 

Old Slav. 

Latin. Gothic. 

Armen. 

I nni: 

dsmi 

CMUi 

ahnii 


yc.snio 

sum 

iiu 

eiu 

Thou nrt ; 

dsi 

C'bbi 

ahi 

e<ral 

jvsi 

os 

is 

es 

He is: 

Asti 

csti 

a,sti 

iari 

ycbto 

est 

ist 

0 

*\Ve (two) are : 

*bvds 

Cbva 



ycsva 


siju 


Tbu (two) are : 

^sthds 

estft 

i?tflO? 

iuTOlf 

yesta 


sijuts 


They (two) are: 


(e.sti) 

,?to 

effrdv 

yest.a 




We are: 


esTui 

hninhl 


yobmo 

suums 

BUiim 

emq 

You are : 

*stha 

este 

sta 

<ffT6 

yesto 

pstis 

sijuth 


They are; 

bduti 

(GSti) 

Ucuti 

fcl'Tt 

SOlHtC 

bUUt 

aiud 

8U. 


From a careful consideration of these forms, we 
ought to draw exactly the same conclusions; first, 
that all are but varieties of one common type; 
secondly, that it is impossible to consider any of 
them as the original from which the others have 
been borrowed; and thirdh', that, here again, none 
of the languages in which these verkal forms occur, 
possess the grammatical materials out of which such 
forms could have been framed. That Sanskrit can- 
not be taken as the original from Avhich all the rest 
were derived, (an opinion held by many scholars,) is 
clear, if we see that Greek has, in several instances, 
preserved a more primitive, or, as it is called, more 
organic form than Sanskrit. ’Eir-^sg cannot be de- 
rived from the Sanskrilf smas, because smas has lost 
the radical a, which Greek has preserved, the root 
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being as, to be, the termination mas, vrc. Nor can 
Greek be fixed upon as the more primitive language 
from which the others were derived, for not even 
Latin could be called the daughter of Greek, the 
language of Lome having preserved some forms more 
primitive than Greek; for instance, sunt instead of 
BVTi or si/(rt oc Here Greek has lost the radical 

as altogether, hri standing instead of irrsyrly while 
Latin has at least, like Sanskrit, preserved the 
radical s in sunt=santi. 

Hence, all these dialects point to some more 
ancient language which was to them -what Latin 
w'as to the Loinance dialects, — only thiit at that early 
period thei*e was no literature to ])reservc to us any 
remnants of that mother-tongue that died in giving 
birth to the modern Aryan dialects, such as Sanskrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Celtic. 
Yet, if there is .any truth in inductive reasoning, that 
language was once a living language, spoken in Asia 
by a sm.all tribe, nay, originally by a small family 
'’iving under one and the same roof, as the langnnge 
of Carnoeiis, Cervantes, "N'cltaire, and Dante, was 
once spoken by a few peasants who had built their 
huts on the Seven Hills near the Tibris. If we 
compare the two tables of paradigms, the coinci- 
dences betAveen the Language of the Veda and the 
dialect spoken at the present day by the Lithuanian 
recruit at Berlin are greater by far than betAveen 
French and Italian ; and, after Bopp’s ‘ Comparative 
Grammar ’ has been completed, it will be seen clearly 
that all the essential forms of grammar had been 
fully framed and established before the first separa- 
tion of the Aryan family took place. 

But we may learn much more of the intellectual 
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state of the primitive and undivided family of the 
Aryan nations, if we use the materials which Com- 
parative Philology has placed at our disposal; and, 
here again, the Romance languages will teach us the 
spell by which we may hope to open the archives of 
the tnost ancient history of the Aryan race. If we 
find in all the Romance dialects a ^vbrd like the 
French liont, the Italian ponte, the Spanish puente, 
the "Walachian pod, identically the same*in all, after 
making allowance ibr those peculiarities which give 
to each dialect its national character, we have a right 
to say that pons, the name lor bridge, was known 
before these languages separated, and that, there- 
Ibrc, the art of building bridges must have been 
known at the same time. We could assert, even if 
we knew nothing of Latin and of Rome, that pre- 
vious, at least, to the tenth century, books, bread, 
wine, houses, villages, towns, towers, and gates, &c., 
were known to those people, w'hoever they were, from 
whose language the modern dialects of Southern 
Europe are derived. It is true, vra should not be 
able to draw a very perfect picture of the intellectual 
state of the Roman people if we were obliged to 
construct their history from such scanty materials; 
yet, we should be able to prove that there really was 
such a people, and, in the absence of any other infor- 
mation, even a few casual glimpses of their w'ork in 
life w’ould be welcome. Rut, though we might safely 
use this method positively, only taking care to avoid 
foreign terms, we could not invert it or use it 
negativelv. Because each of the Romance dialects 
has a different name fof certain objects, it does not 
follow that the objects themselves were unknown to 
the ancestors of the Romance nations. Paper was 
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known at Rome, yet it is called carta in Italian, 
papier in French. 

Now, as we know knothing of the Aryan race, 
before it was broken np into different nationalities, 
^ such as Indian, German, Greek, Roman, Slavonic, 
Teutonic, and Celtic, — this method of making ulan- 
guage itself- tell the history of ancient times will 
become of great value, because it will give a 
character of historical reality to a period in the 
histoiy of the human race, the very existence of 
which had been doubted, — to a period that had been 
called ‘ a past that was never present.’ We must 
not expect a complete history of civilisation, exhi- 
biting in full detail a picture of the times when the 
language of Homer and of the Veda had not yet been 
formed. But we sliall feel by some small but signi- 
ficant traits the real presenec of that early period in 
the history of the human mind, — a period which, for 
reasons that 'will be clearer hereafter, v'e identify 
with the Mythopceic. 


Snnskrit. Zond. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Slavonic. Irish. 

Pather: pitfLr p-ttar irarifp pater fadar .. athair 

Motlier; mutar nifltar mater .. mat! (gen.inatere) muthair 

Brother: bhidtnr hnltar (^pari^p) fra ter bvAthar brat* brathair 

Sister : svfisni* qa//)inr . . sorer svistar wstra siur 

Daughter: duhitar dughdh.ir Ouydriip .. dauhtar (Litli.) dukte dear. 


The mere fact, that the names for father, mother, 
brother, sister, and daughter are the same in 
most of the Aryan languages, might at first sight 
seem of immateiial significance; yet, even these 
words are full of import. That the name of father 
was coined at that early period, shows that the 
father acknowledged the offspring of his ■wife as bis 
own, for thus only had he a right to claim the title 
of father. Father is derived from a root Pa, which 
mearis, not to beget, but to protect, to support, to 
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nourish. The father as progenitor, -was called in San- 
skrit ^anitdr, but as protector and supporter of his 
offspring he was called pi tar. Hence, in the Veda 
these two names are used together, in order to 
express the full idea of father. Thus the poet says 
(I. 1^4, 33) : 

Dyads me pit£ i/anitA 

Jo(vi)s mei pater gcnitor. 

Zcut ifjiov 3rari)p yofn/jo. 

In a similar manner mhtdr, mother, is joined 
with ^anitri, genitrix (Rv. III. 48, 2), which shows 
that the word mfltar must soon have lost its etymo- 
logical meaning, and have become an expression of 
respect and endearment. Among the earliest Aryans, 
m^tar had the meaning of maker, from Ma, to 
fashion ; and, in this sense, and Avith the same accent 
as the Greek ju-ijTTjp, m&,'tar, not yet determined by a 
feminine affix, it is used in the Veda as a masculine. 
Thus Ave read, for instance, Rv. VIII. 41, 4 ; 

Sd/i mdtri pfirvyam paddm. 

‘ He, Varuna (Uranos), is the maker of the old place.’ 

Now, it should be observed, that m^tar, as well 
as pitar, is but one out of many names by which 
the idea of father and mother might have been ex- 
pressed. Even if Ave confined ourselves to the root 
Pa, and took the granting of support to his offspring 
as the most characteristic attidbute of father, many 
words might have been, and actually were, formed, 
all equally fit to become, so to say, the proper names 
of father. In Sanskrit, protector can be expressed 
not only by Pa, folloAved by the derivative suffix tar, 
but by p&.-la, pMaka* pi-yfi, all meaning protector. 
The fact, that out of many possible forms, one only 
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has been admitted into all the Aryan dictionaries, 
shows that there must have been something like a 
traditional usage in language long before the separa- 
tion of the Aryan family took place. Besides, there 
were other roots from which the name of father 
* might have been formed, such as Gan, from which 
we have ^aijitar, genitor, 7 svstij 5; or Tak, from 
which the Greek as Par, from which the 

Latin parejis; not to mention many other names 
equally apjilicable to express some prominent attri- 
bute of a father in his relation to his children. Jf 
each Aryan dialect had formed its own name for 
father, from one of the many roots which all the 
Aryan dialects share in common, we should be able 
to say that there was a radical community between 
all these languages; but we should never succeed 
in proving, what is most essential, their historical 
communit}’’, or their divergence from ohq language 
which had already acquired a decided idiomatical 
consistency. 

It happens, however, even with these, the most 
essential terms of an incipient civilisation, that one 
or the other of the Aryan dialects has lost the 
ancient expression, and replaced it by a new one. 
The common Aryan names for brother and sister, for 
instance, do not occur in Greek, where brother and 
sister are called dis7i.(poe and To conclude 

from this that at the time when the Greeks started 
from their Aryan home, the names of brother and 
sister had not yet been framed, would be a mistake. 
We have no reason to suppose that the Greeks were 
the first to leave, and, if we find that nations like 
the Teutonic or Celtic, who could have had no 
contact with the natives of India after the first 
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separation had taken place, share the name of 
brother in common with- Sanskrit, it is as certain 
that this name existed in the primitive Aryan lan- 
guage, as the occurrence of the same word in Wala- 
chian and Portuguese would prove its Latin origin, 
thougl? no trace of it existed in any of the other 
Romance dialects. J^o doubt, tlie grawth of lan- 
guage i^ governed by immutable laws, but the 
influence of accident is more considerably here than 
in any other branch of natural science ; and though 
in this case it is possible to find a principle which 
determines the accidental loss“ of the ancient names 
for brother and sister in Greek, j-et this is not the 
case alwaj's, and we shall frequently find that one 
or the other Aryan dialect does not exhibit a term 
■which yet, on tlie strength of our general argument, 
we shall feel justified in ascribing to the most 
ancient period of Aryan speech. 

The mutual relation between brother and sister 
had been hallowed at that early period, and it had 
been sanctioned by names which had become tradi- 
tional before the Aryan family broke up into dif- 
ferent colonies. The original meaning of bhrS,tar 
seems to me to have been he who carries or assists; 
of svasar, she who pleases or consoles — svasti 
meaning in Sanskrit joy or happiness. 

Ill duhitar, again, ive find a name which must 
have become traditional long before the separation 
took place. It is a name identically the same in all 
the dialects, except Latin, and yet Sanskrit alone 
could have preserved a consciousness of its appella- 
tive power. Duhitar^ as Professor Lassen was the 


See ‘Edinburgli Review,* Oct. 1851, p, 320. 
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first to show, is derived from Duh, a root which in 
Sanskrit means to milk. It is perhaps connected 
with the Latin duco, and the transition of meaning 
would be the same as between trail ere, to draw, 
and traire, to milk. Now, the name of milkmaid, 
given to the daughter of the house, opens before our 
eyes a little 'dyll of the poetical and pastoral life of 
the early Arj’ans. One of the few things by which 
the daughter, before she was married, might make 
herself useful in a nomadic household, was the milk- 
ing of the cattle, and it discloses a kind of delicacy 
and humour, even in the rudest state of society, if 
we imagine a father calling his daughter his little 
milkmaid, rather than sutii, his begotten, or filia, 
the suckling. This meaning, howei'or, must have 
been forgotten long before the Aryans separated. 
Duhitar was then no longer a nickname, but it had 
become a technical term, or so to say, the proper 
name of daughter. That many words were formed 
in the same spirit, and that they ■were applicable 
only during a nomadic state of life, we shall have 
frequent opportunity of seeing, as we go on. But 
as the transition of words of such special meaning 
into general terms, deprived of all etymological 
vitality, may seem strange, we may as well give at 
once a few analogous cases where, behind expressions 
of the most general currency, we can discover, by 
means of etymology, this peculiar background of the 
ancient nomad life of the Aryan nations. The very 
word peculiar may serve as an illustration, taken 
from more modern times. Peculiar, now means 
singular, extraordinary, but originally it meant what 
was private, i.e. not common, property; being derived 
from peculium. Now, the Latin peculium stands 
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for pecudium (like consilium for considium) ; 
and being derived from pecus, pecudis, it expressed 
originally what we should call cattle and chattel. 
Cattle coiistitu,ting the chief 2)cr8onal property of 
agricultuz'al people, we may well tinderstand bow 
peculiar, meaning originally what refers to one’s own 
property, came to mean not-comnion, amd at last, in 
our modern conversation, jjassed into the meaning of 
strange. I need hardly mention the *well-known 
etymology of ^lecunia, which being derived from the 
same word, pecu, and therefore signifying flocks, 
took gradually the meaning of monej', in the same 
manner as the Anglo-Saxon feoh, the German Vieh, 
cattle (and originally according to Grimm’s law, the 
same word as pecu), received in the course of time 
the sense of a f)ecuniary remuneration, a fee. What 
takes jjlace in modern languages, and, as it were, 
under our own eyes, must not surjjriae us in more 
distant ages. Now, the most useful cattle have 
always been the ox and the cow, and they seem 
to have constituted the chief riches and the most 
important means of subsistence among the Aryan 
nations. Ox and cow are called in Sanskrit go, 
plur. gdvas, which is the same word as the Old 
High-German chuo, plur. chuowi, and with a change 
from the guttural to the labial media, the classical 
^aSf, ^ 6 ‘s^ and b 6 s, b 6 ves. Some of the Slavonic lan- 
guages also have preserved a few traces of this ancient 
name: for instance, the Lettish g 6 ws, cow; the 
Slavonic govyado, a herd; Servian govedar, a cow- 
herd. From jSooj we have in Greek jSouxoXoc, which 
meant originally a cow-herd, but in the verb 
fieuxoXsto, the meaning of tending cows has been 
absorbed by the more general one of tending- cattle. 
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nay, it is used in a metaphorical sense, such as sAttiVj 
8ouxoXoCju,ai, I feed myself on vain hopes. It is used 
with regard to horses, and thus we find for horse- 
herd, jVwojSoJxoXoj, originally a cow-herd of horses, 
— an expression which we can only compare to San- 
skrit goyuga, meaning a yoke of oxen, but after- 
wards any pak, so that a pair of oxen would be 
called go-go-yuga. Thus, in Sanskrit, go-pa 
means originally a cow-herd, but it soon loses this 
specific meaning, and is used for the head of a cow- 
pen, a herdsman, and at last, like the Greek ttojjoiijv 
A atoi/, for a king. From gopa a new verb is formed, 
gopayati, and in it all traces of its original meaning 
are obliterated; it means simply to protect. As 
gopa meant a cow-herd, go-tra, in Sanskrit, was 
originally a hurdle, and meant the enclosure by 
which a hei’d was protected against thieves, and kept 
fi’om straying. Gotra, however, has almost entirely 
lost its etymological power in the later Sanskrit, 
where the feminine only, gotr^, preserves the mean- 
ing of a herd of kine. In ancient times, when most 
wars were carried on, not to maintain the balance 
of power of Asia or Europe, but to take possession- 
of good pasture, or to appropriate large herds of 
cattle^^, the hurdles grew naturally into the walls of 
fortresses, the hedges became strongholds; Anglo- 
Saxon tfin, a close (German Zaun), became a town; 
and those who lived behind the same walls were 
called a gotra, a family, a tribe, a race. In the 
Veda, gotra is still used in the sense of folds or 
hurdles (III. 39, 4) : 


'Yfftp vo/i5c ?; \tlas fiaxi>fit6a. ‘ Toxar.’ 36. Grimm, ‘ History 
of the Geiman Language,’ p. 17. 
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NdkiA fshdin nindit^ mdrtyeshii 
Ye astn&kani pitdfad goshu yodhdd 
Indi-a/i esham dri/ahitd nidhindvan 
lit gotrSfti sabri^e damsdnavaii. 

‘There is not among men one scoffing at them 
who.T^ere our fathers, who fought among the cows. 
Indra, the mighty, is their defender; he, the powerful, 
spread out their hurdles i. e. their possessions.’ 

‘Fighting among or for the cows,’ gashu-yiidh, 
is used in the Veda as a name for warrior, in general, 
I, 112, 22; and one of the most frequent words for 
battle is gav-ishti, literally ‘striving for cows.’ In 
the later Sanskrit, however, gaveshana means 
simply, research (physical or philosophical), gavesh, 
to inquire. Again, gosht/ia means cow-pen or 
stable (fioua-raS/xov) ; but, with the progress of time 
and civilisation, goshtAi became the name of an 
assembly, nay, it was used to express discussion and 
gossip, as gossip in English too meant originally a 
godfather or godmother, and then took the abstract 
sense of idle conversation or tattle. 

All these words, composed with go, cattle, to which 
many more might have been added if we were not 
afraid of trying the patience of our less sceptical 
readers, proved that the people who formed them must 
have led a half nomadic and pastoral life, and we may 
well understand how the same people came to use 
duhitar in the sense of daughter. Language has 

Hurdle seems to be connected with the Yaidik A;/iardi8, 
house, i. e. enclosure, and from the same root we have Gothic 
hairda, Anglo-Saxon heord, hior®, a herd. The original root 
would have been Jlshard, w^ich stands for skard, and the initial 
B is dropl. Another explanation is given by Aufrecht in Kuhn*s 
‘ Zeitsclirilt,’ vol. i. p. 362. 
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been called a map of the science and manners of the 
people who speak it, and we should probably find, if 
we examined the language of a maritime people, that 
instead of cattle and pasture, ships and water would 
form part of many words which afterwards were 
applied in a more general sense. 

We proceed to examine other terms which indicate 
the state of society previous to the separation of the 
Aryan raccj- and which we hope will give to our dis- 
tant picture that exiiression of truth and reality Avhich 
can be appreciated even by those Avho have never seen 
the original. 

We pass over the words for son, partly because 
their etymology is of no interest, their meaning being 
simply that of natus, born partly because the posi- 
tion of the son, or the successor and inheritor of his 
father’s wealth and power, would claim a name at a 
much earlier time than daughter, sister, or brother. 
All these relations in fact, expressed by father and 
mother, son and daughter, brother and sister, are 
fixed, we should say, by the laws of nature, and their 
acknowledgment in language would not prove any 
considerable advance in civilisation, however appro- 
priately the names themselves might have been 
chosen. But there are other relations, of later origin, 
and of a more con%’’cntional chai’acter, sanctioned, it 
is true, by the laws of societ}^, but not proclaimed 
by the voice of nature, — relations which are ajjtly 

For instanco, Sansk. siinu, Goth, sunus, Lith. aunus, all from 
su, to beget, whence Greek vide, but by a different suffix. Sansk. 
putra, son, is of doubtful origin. It was supposed to be shared by 
the Celtic branch, (Bret, paotr, boyj paotrez, girl,) but it has 
been shown that the Breton paotr comes from paltr, as aotrou is 
the Corn, altrou. 
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expressed in English by the addition of in-law, as 
father-in-law, mother, son, daughter, brother, and 
sister-in-law. If the names for these relations could 
be vindicated for the earliest period of Aryan civili- 
sation, we should have gained something considerable, ^ 
for though there is hardly a dialect in Africa or Aus- 
tralia in which we do not tind words for father, mother, 
son, daughter, brother, and sister, and hardly a tribe 
in which these natural degrees of relationship are not 
hallowed, there are languages in which the degrees 
of affinity have never received expression, and tribes 
who ignore their very meaning^^. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gotliir. Slavonic. Celtic. 

Pathcr-in-law: 

svanira 

CKUpOS 

SOCCl 

sv.iiln 1 svekr "W*. chwejxrwn 

Mother-in-law : 

sv.ibi d 

eKipa 

soc rus 

b\ iiliio bvekivj "W. chwegyr 

Son-iii-law : 

pliniltar 

7o^/5pos 

Rcncr 

- .. Biel.gbver 

Daughter-in-lnw : snubhA. 

ia;6; 

lull us 

(”snaP‘ 

Brother-iii-law : 

d6v4r 

i ’ 

1 (ai SpaSeA^oc) , 

ktir 

J A.S.tfi-1 1.ith.de-1 

1 cor J weri-s f 

Sister-in-law : 

(ii/Lnandar) 

j yaAbis 1 

1 (ai2pa5eA^u) j 

■ Slos 

i O.Bohem ) 

•* t selva f 


jdtarns (wives 
of brotherb) 

1 ’ / 
j- Cbi'arepe? 

jaiiilncos 

J Poln ja- 1 
•• t trew f 


syilifi (wile’s 
bi other) 

1 ae'Atot and 




(wife’s 

bibter) 

( ciAtoi e« (hus- ] 
•J bands of 
( blbtClb) J 

1 

1 

.. 


The above table shows that, before the separation 
of the Aryan race, every one of the degrees of affinity 
had received expression and sanction in language, 
for, although some spaces had to be left empty, the 
coincidences, such as they are, are sufficient to warrant 
one general conclusion. If we find in Sanskrit, the 
word putra, son, and in Celtic, again, paotr, son, 
root and suffix being the same, we must remember 
that, although none of the other Aryan dialects has 
preserved this word in exactly the same form, yet the 
identity of the Celtic and Sanskrit term can only be 
explained on the supppsition that putra was a com- 


See Sir J. Lubbock, ‘ Transact, of Etlmol. Society,’ vi. 337. 
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mon Aryan term, well known before any branch of 
this family was severed from the common stem. 

In modern languages we might, if dealing with 
similar cases, feel inclined to admit a later communi- 
cation, but fortunately, in ancient languages, no such 
intercourse was possible, after the southern branch of 
the Aryan family had once crossed the HimS,laya, 
and the northern branch set foot on the .shores of 
Europe. Different questions are raised where, as is 
the case with ^^matar and yaix^poc, originally bride- 
groom or husband'®, then son-in-law, we are only able 
to prove that the same root was taken, and therefore 
the same radical idea expressed by Greek and San- 
skrit, while the derivation is peculiar in each language. 
Here no doubt we must be more careful in our con- 
clusions, but generally we shall find that these formal 
differences are cnl}^ such as occur in dialects of the 
same language, when out of many possible forms, 
used at first promiscuously, one was chosen by one 
poet, one by another, and then became popular and 
traditional. This at least is more likely than to 
suppose that to exi)rcss a relation which might be 
expressed in such various ways, the Greek should 
have chosen the same root ya(x to form yafjt-pog and 
yafjL^pos, independently of the Hindu, who took that 
root for the same purpose, onl}' giving it a causal form 
(as in bhratar instead of bhartar), and appending 
to it the usual suffix, tar; thus forming ^AmA,-tar, 
instead of ^amara or j'amara. The Latin word 
gener is more diflRcult still, and if it is the same word 
as the Greek yufi^pog for yetp-pog, the transition of m 
into n can only be explained by a process of assimila- 


Fa/u/Jpoff ca\e7rat 6 yijftaQ vtto rwy vheiutv T>/e yafiriOdarjc. 
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tion, and by a dosii'p to give to the ancient word gemer 
a more intelligible form. When, as it happens not 
unfrequently, one of the Aryan languages has lost a 
common term, we are sometimes enabled to prove its 
former existence by means of derivatives. In Greek, 
for iastance, at least in the classical language, there 
is no trace of nepos, grandson, which “'we have in 
Sanskrit pdpilt, German nefo ; nor of neptis, San- 
skrit ndptl, German nift. Yet there u in Greek 
a-t/sv|/<oV, a first cousin, i.e. one with whom we are grand- 
sons together, as the uncle is called the little-grand- 
father, avunculus from avus. This word d-;/s\ptogi8 
formed like Latin consobrinus, i. e. consororinus, 
one Avith Avhom Ave are sister-children, our modern' 
cousin, Italian cugino, in which there remains very 
little of the original AA'ord soror, from Avhich hoAvever 
it is derived. ’Avs^^io'g therefore proves that in Greek 
also, some Avord like vsiraus must have existed in the 
sense of child or grandchild, and it is by a similar pro- 
cess that Ave can prove the former presence in Greek, 
of a term corresponding to Sanskrit sy&la, a Avife’s 
brother. In Sanskrit a husband calls his Avife’s brother 
syfl,la, his Avife’s sister syilli. Therefore, in Greek, 
Peleus would call Ampliitritc, and Poseidon Thetis, 
their sj^illis: haAdiig married sisters, they would ha\’e 
sy^lis in common— thej’^ Avould be Avhat the Greeks 
call asXio;, for sy between tAvo voAvels is generally 
dropt in Greek ; and the only anomaly consists in the 
short s representing the long ^ in Sanskrit. 

There are stiU a few words which throw a dim light 
on the early organisation of the Aryan family life. The 
position of the Avidow Avas acknoAvledged in language 
and in law, and we fine? no trace that, at that early 
period, she who had lost her husband Avas doomed 

VOL. u* » 
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to die ■v<rith him. If this custom had existed, the want 
of having a name for widow would hardly have been 
felt, or, if it had been, the word would most likely 
have had some reference to this a\vful rite. Now, 
husband, or man, in Sanskrit is dhava, a Avord which 
does not seem to exist in the other Aryan languages, 
for dea, which Pictet brings forward as Celtic, in the 
sense of a man or person, is a Avord that has never 
been auth-’iiticated. From dhava, Sanskrit forms 
the name of the AvidoAV by the addition of the prepo- 
sition vi, Avhich means Avithout; therefore vi-dhavd, 
husbandless, widoAV. This compound has been pre- 
served in languages Avhich have lost the simple word 
dhava, thus shoAving the great antiquity of this tra- 
ditional term. "We have it not only in Celtic feadbh, 
but in Gothic viduvo, SlaAOuic vdova, Old Prussian 
widdewh, and Latin vidua. If the custom of Avidow- 
buming had existed at that early period, there would 
have been no vidhavils, no husbandless Avomen, be- 
cause they AA'ould all have folloAA’’ed their husband into 
death. Therefore the very name indicates, Avhat Ave 
are further enabled to prove by historical evidence, 
the late origin of AvidoAV-buming in India. It is true, 
that when the English Government prohibited this 
melancholy custom, as the Emperor Jehangir had 
done before, and A\hen the whole of India was said 
to be on the verge of a religious revolution, the 
Brahmans Avere able to appeal to the Veda as the 
authority for this sacred rite, and as they had the pro- 
mise that their religious practices should not be inter- 
fered with, they claimed respect for the Suttee. Ra- 
ghunandana and other doctors had actually quoted 
chapter and verse from the Ilig-veda, and Cole- 
brooke^^, the most accurate and learned Sanskrit 
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scholar we have ever had, has translated this passage 
in accordance with their views : 

iv. pp. 209, 219. Calcutta, 1795. The principal authorities of this 
Essay are to be seen in ColebrookeV ‘ Digest,’ book iy. cap, 3, sect. 1, 
which literal translation of a section of Cragannitha’s ^ Vivlida- 
bhangiriiava,’ to be found in MS. Wilson, 224, vol. iii. p. 62. See 
some interesting remarks on this subject, and the •correction of a 
mistake in my notes, in the third volume of the * Journal of the 
Royal Asialic Society,’ Part I., Art. VIL, The Source of Cole- 
brooke’s Essay, ‘ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,* by 
Fitzedward Hall, Esq., M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. The reasons which I 
gave at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society ibr my opinion that 
Colebrooke availed himself of the ^ Vivada-bhangSrwava,’ while 
writing his Essay on ^ The Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,’ were 
as follows : ‘ On page 117, Colebrooke quotes : 

1. A passage from Vishwu ; 

2. A passage from Pralutas ; 

3. A passage from the Smriti. 

The same passages, in exactly the same order, are quoted as Nos. 
133, 131, 135 of the * Digest.’ 

This argument has been, if not invalidated, at least modified, by 
the fact that the same passages occur likewise in the same order in 
Raghunandana’s ‘ iS^uddhitattva,’ a work which was consulted by 
Caganniitha in the compilation of his * Corpus Juris.’ 

My second reason was : ‘ On page 119, Colebrooke quotes : 

1 . A saying ascribed to Nurada ^i. c. taken from the ‘ Brihan Na- 

diya Pnraaa *) ; 

2. A passage from B/ahaspati, with which, at the end, a line of 

Raghunandana’s commentary is mi.xed up. 

3. A passage supported by the authority of Gotama (or Gautama). 
The same passages, in exactly the same order, form Nos. 127, 128, 129 
of the *Vivada*bhangar//ava.’ The line from Raghunandana follows 
in the * 'Vivuda-bhangarwava,’ as in Colebrooke's Essay, immediately 
after the extract from Brihaspati, and the mistake of mixing the 
words of Raghunandana with those of Brihaspati could only Lave 
arisen because, instead of mentioning Raghunandana’s name, the MS. 
of the ‘ Viviida-bhanga.r?iava ’ reads: iti SmartilA. Neither the 
‘ /S^uddhitattva,* nor any other Ttork that I have met with, gives these 
three passages with the extract from Raghunananda in the same 
order as the ‘ Vivuda-bhangCLrnava * and Colebrooke’a Essay. 

]>2 
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‘ Om ! let tliese ■women, not to be "wndo-wed, good 
•wives adorned ■with collyrium, holding clarified butter, 
consign themselves to the fire ! Immortal, not child- 
less, not husbanclless, well adorned with gems, let 
them pass into the fire, whose original element is 
water.’ (From the Rig-veda.) 

Now* this is perhaps the most flagrant instance of 
what can be done by an unscrupulous piiesthood. 
Here have thousands and thousands of lives been 
sacrificed, and a fanatical rebellion been threatened 
on the authority of a passage which was mangled, mis- 
translated, and misapplied. If anybody had been able 
at the time to verify this verse of the Rig-veda, the 
Brahmans might have been beaten with their own 
weapons ; nay, their spiritual prestige might have 
been considerably shaken. The Rig-veda, which now 
hardly one' Brahman out of a hundred is able to read, 
so far from enforcing the burning of widows, shows 
clearly that this custom was not sanctioned during 
the earliest period of Indian history. According to 
tlie hymns of the Rig-veda and the Vaidik ceremonial 
contained in the Griliya-stitras, the wife accompanies 
the corpse of her husband to the funeral pile, but she 
is there addressed with a verse taken from the Rig- 
veda, and ordered to leave her husband, and to return 
to the world of the living^*. ‘ Rise, woman,’ it is said. 

See Grimm’s Essay on ‘ The Burning of the Dead ; ’ Roth’s 
article on ‘ The Burial in India ; ’ Professor ■Wilson’s article on 
‘ The supposed ■Vaidik authority for the Burning of Hindu Widows 
and my own translation of the complete documentary evidence pub- 
lished by Professor Wilson at the end of his article, and by myself in 
the ‘Journal of the German Oriental Society,’ vol. ix. fasc. 4. Pro- 
fessor Wilson was the first to point out the falsification of the text, 
and the change of ‘yonim agre’ into ‘yonim agneA.’ 
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‘ come to the world of life ; thou sleepest nigh unto 
him whose life is gone. Come to us. Thou hast thus 
fulfilled thy duties of a wife to the husband who once 
took thy hand, and made thee a mother.’ 

Thip verse is preceded by the very verse which 
the later Brahmans have falsified and quoted in sup- 
port of their cruel tenet. The reading *of the verse 
is beyond all doubt, for there is no various reading, in 
our sense of the word, in the whole of the Eig-veda. 
Besides, we have the commentaries and the cere- 
monials, and nowhere is there any ditference as to the 
text or its meaning. It is addressed to the other 
women who are present at the funeral, and who have 
to pour oil and butter on the pile : 

‘ May these women who are not widows, but have 
good husbands, draw near -with oil and butter. Those 
who are mothers may go up first to the altai’, without 
tears, without sorrow, but decked with fine jewels.’ 

Now the words, ‘ the mothers may go first to the 
altar,’ are in Sanskrit, 

‘ A. roliantu ^anayo yonim agre ; ’ 
and this the Brahmans have changed into 

* A roliantu ^anayo yonim ag:ne/i ; * 

— a small change, but sufficient to consign many lives 
to the womb (yonim) of fire (agne/i)^®. 


lu a similar manner the custom of widow-burning has been 
introduced by the Brahmans in an interpolated passage of the ‘ Toy- 
Cart,’ an Indian drama of king ^hdraka, which was translated by 
Professor Wilson, and has lately been performed at Paris. ‘Le 
Chariot d’Enfant,* Drame en vers en cinq actes et sept tableaux, 
traduction du Drame Indien du Boi Soudraka, par MM. M^ry et 
Gerard de Nervcol. Paris, 1850. 
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The most important passage in Veclic literature to 
prove the decided disapproval of widow-burning on 
the part of the ancient Brahmans, at least as far as 
their own caste was concerned, occurs in the Brihad- 
devatiL. There we read : 

Udfrshva n&rtty anayH raiAtim patny anuroliati, 

BhrSita kauiytin pretasya nigadya pratishedliati 
Kuiyad etat karma hotu, devaro na bhaved yadi, 
Fret^niigamanam iia syud iti brahma/^asasanat. 

Varnanam itaresha7?i ho, stridharmo ’ya?^ bhaven na va. 

‘ With the verse “ Rise, woman,” the wife ascends to 
follow her dead husband ; the younger brother of the 
departed, repeating the verse, prevents her. The 
Hotri priest performs that act, if there is no brother- 
in-law, but to follow the dead husband is forbidden, 
so says the law of the Br^ihmans. With regard to 
the other castes tliis law for women may be or may 
not be®®.’ 


Part of this passage is wanting in MSS. B. b, but it is found in 
A. C, See also M. M., Die Todtenbestattung bei den Brahmanen, 

‘ Zeitschrift der Deutsclien Morgenlandisclien Gesellschaft/ voL ix. 
p. vi, where the ritual is somewhat different. 

I add a few extracts from Mr.H. J, Bushby’s work on Widow Burn- 
ing: p. 21, ‘Long ago, Oriental scholars, both native and European, 
had shown that the rite of widow-burning was not only unsanctioned, 
but imperatively forbidden, by the earliest and most authoritative 
Hindoo scriptures. Nay, Colonel Tod in his book on Rajpootana 
(Annals of Rajasthan, 1829, vol. i. p. G35), had actually indicated 
this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best point of attack for aboli- 
tionists to select.’ P. 22, ‘ Scholars, it is true, had proved Suttee to ' 
be an innovation and a heresy ; but it was an innovation of 2,000 
years standing, and a heresy abetted by the priesthood since the days 
of Alexander. Though unnoticed by Manu, the supplementary wri- 
tings with which the Hindoos, like the Jews, have overlaid their 
primitive books, are profuse in its praise.* P. 29, ‘ Major Ludlow 
determined, if possible, to induce two or three trustworthy and 
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After this digression, Ave return to the earlier period 
of history of which language alone can give us any 
information, and, as we have claimed for it the name 
of widoAV, or the husbandless, we need not wonder 
that the name for husband also is to this day in most 
of the Aryan languages the same which had been 
fixed upon by the Aryans before their separation. It 
is pati in Sanskrit, meaning originally strong, like 
Latin potis or potens. In Lithuanian, the form is 
exactly the same, patis, and this, if we apply Grimm’s 
law, becomes faths, as in Gothic bruth-faths, bride- 
groom. In Greek, again, ayc find W<r<s instead of 
TTOTig. Now, the feminine of pati in Sanskrit is patni, 
and there is no doubt that the old Prussian pattin, 
in the accusative Avais-pattin, and the Greek totviu 
are mere transcripts of it, all meaning the mistress. 

What the husband AA\as in his house, the lord, the 
strong pi'otector; the king was among his people. 
Noay, a common name for people Avas vis in Sanskrit, 
from Avhicb the title of the thh’d caste, the house- 
holders, orVaisyas is derived. It comes from the 


influential natives to undertake the cause; to ply them with the 
critical objection drawn from the older Scriptures.” For further par- 
ticulars as to the efforts made for the suppression of Suttee I may refer 
to the interesting narrative of Mr. II. J. Bushby, on ‘ Widow Bnrn- 
ing,’ published originally in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ and afterwards 
as a 8epar«ate pamphlet. (London, Longmans, 1855.) It shows how 
much has been done, and therefore, how much more may be done, 
by appealing to the most ancient and moat sacred Sanskrit autho- 
rities in discussions with the natives of India. If the &.ct that Manu 
never sanctions the burning of widows could produce such an im- 
pression on the Vakeels of Raj putdna as described by Mr* Bushby, 
how much more powerful ■VDould be an appeal' to the Veda, the 
authority of which, whenever a discrepancy occurs, invariably over- 
rides that of Manu ! 
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same root from which we have in Sanskrit vesa, 
house, oixof, vicns, Gotliicveihs, German wich, and 
the modem English termination of many names of 
places. Hence vispati in Sanskrit meant king, i. e. 
lord of the people, and that this compound had become 
a title sanctioned by Aryan etiquette before the sepa- 
ration, is confirmed in a strange manner by the Lithu- 
anian wifesz-patis, a lord, wi6sz-patene, a lady, as 
compared with the Sanskrit vis-patis and vispatni. 
There was, therefore, at that early period, not only a 
nicely-organised family life, but the family began to 
be absorbed by the state, and here again conventional 
titles had been fixed, and were handed down perhaps 
two thousand years before the title of Cmsar was 
heard of. 

Another name for people being dilsa or dasyu, 
d&,sa-pati no doubt was an ancient name for king. 
There is, however, this great difference between vi.v 
and dS,sa, that the former means people, the latter 
subjects, conquered races, nay originally enemies. 
Dasyu in the Veda is enemy, but in the Zend-Avesta, 
where we have the same Avord, it means provinces or 
gentes; and Darius calls himself, in his mountain 
records, ‘ king of Persia and king of the provinces,’ 
(ksh^yathlya Pjlrsai 5 '^a, ksh^yathiya dahyu- 
nS,m.) Hence it is hardly doubtful that the Greek 
ha-’TOTTjg represents a Sanskrit title d3,sa-pati, lord 
of nations; but we cannot admit that the title of 
Hospodar, which has lately become so notorious, 
should, as Bopp says, be the same as Sanskrit 
vis-pati or d^sa-pati. The word is gaspadorus 
in Lithuanian; in Old Slav, g^ospod, gospodin, and 
gospodar; Pol. gospodarz; Boh. hospoddr. A 
Slavonic g, howeA'er, does not correspond to Sanskrit 
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V or d, nor could the t of pati become d*h Benfey, 
who derives gospod from the Vaidik ^dspati, avoids 
the former, but. not the latter difficulty ; and it is cer- 
tainly better to state these difficulties than to endea- 
vour to smuggle in some ancient Aryan terms, in 
defiance of laws whicli can never be violated with 
impunity. » 

A tliird common Arj-an word for king is r&^ in 
the V^eda; rex, regis, in Latin; reik^ in Gothic, 
a word still used in Gorman, as reich, regnum, 
Frank-reich, regnum Francorum ; in Irish riogh; 
Welsh ri. 

A fourth name for king and queen is simply father 
and mother. (?anaka in Sanskrit means father, from 
Gan, to beget ; it also occurs, as the name of a well- 
known king, in the Veda. This is the Old German 
chuning, the English king. Mother in Sanskrit is 
^ani or .^ani, the Greek ^ovr;, the Gothic quin6, the 
Slavonic ^ena, the English queen. Queen, therefore, 
means originally mothoi’, or lady ; and thus, again, we 
see how the language of family life grew gradually 
into the political language of the oldest Aryan state, 
and how the brotherhood of the family became the 
(ppotTpia of the state 

We have seen that the name of house was known 
before the Aryan family brake up towards the south 
and the north, and we might bring further evidence 
to this effect by comparing Sanskrit dam a with Greek 
So/Aof, Latin domus, Slav, domii, Celtic daimh, and 

See Schleicher’s excellent remarks in his ‘Formenlehre der 
Kirchenslawischen Sprache,’ 1852, p. 107. 

22 See ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ Second Series, 
p. 255, and particularly the German tianslation, where objections to 
this derivation have been answered. 
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Gothic timi'jan, to bnilrl, from ■which English timber, 
though we may doubt the identity of the Slavonic 
grod and go rod, the Lithuanian grod, with the 
Gothic gards, Latin hort-us, Greek all Clean- 

ing an enclosed ground. The most essential part of 
a house, particularly in ancient times, being a* door 
well fastened and able to resist the attacks of ene- 
mies, we are glad to find the ancient name presei’ved 
in Sanskrit.. dvar, dv&ras, Gothic dan r, Lithuanian 
durrys, Celtic dor, Greek 6usa, Latin fores. The 
builder also, or architect, has the same name in San- 
skrit and Greek, takshan being the Greek TsxTfuv. 
The Greek aVro, again, has been compared with San- 
skrit vdstu, house; the Greek xwixr^ with Gothic 
haims, a village ; the English home. Still more con- 
clusive as to the early existence of cities, is the San- 
skrit puri, town, preserved by the Greeks in their 
name for town, •jro'kig ; and that highroads also were 
not unknown, appears from Sanskrit path, pathi, 
panthan, and p^thas, all names for road, the Greek 
TTctTof, the Gothic fad, which Bopp believes to be 
identical with Latin pons, pontis, .and Slavonic 
ponti. 

It would take a volume were we to examine all the 
relics of language, though no doubt every new word 
would strengthen our argument, and add, as it were, 
a new ston®, from which this ancient and venerable 
ruin of the Aryan mind might be reconstructed. The 
evidence, however, which we have gone through must 
be sufficient to show that the race of men which could 
coin these words — words that have been carried down 
the stream of time, and washed up on the shores of so 
many nations, could not have been a race of savages, 
of mere nomads and hunters. Nay, it should be 
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observed, that most of the terms connected with 
chase and warfare differ in each of the Aryan dialects, 
whole words connected with more peaceful occupa- 
tions belong generally to the common heir-loom of 
the Aryan language. The proper appreciation of this 
fact in its general bearing will show how a similar 
remark made by Niebuhr with regard to Greek and 
Latin, requires a very different explanation from that 
which that great scholar, from his morg restricted 
point of view, was able to give it. It will show that 
all the Aryan nations had led a long life of peace 
before tliey separated, and that their language ac- 
quired individuality and nationality, as each colony 
started in search of new homes, — now generations 
forming new terms connected with the warlike and 
adventurous life of their onward migrations. Hence 
it is that not only Greek and Latin, but all Aryan 
languages have their peaceful words in common ; and 
hence it is that they all differ so strangely in their 
warlike expressions. Thus the domestic animals are 
generally known by the same name in England and 
in India, while the wild beasts have different names, 
even in Greek and Latin. I can only give a list, 
which must tell its own story, for it would take too 
much time to enter into the etymological formation 
of all these words, though no doubt a proper under- 
standing of their radical meaning would make them 
more instructive as living witnesses to the world of 
thought and the primitive household of the Aryan 
race: 
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Sanskrit and Zend 

Greek 

Italian. 

Teutonic Lithnnniin 

SlaTomc 

Celtic 

Cattle 

posu 

pasu 

irii>u9 

pecu 

JG fiihu 

1 0 11 G lihu 

f Pi Ubb 

1 peckii 



Ox and 
cow 

f go (nom 

1 K lUb) 

}pXo 

/5ovv 

boa 

OIIG chuo 

Lett gowgovjado 

Ir b6 

Ox 

uk shall 

III hshnu 


vacca? 

G nulisau 



W vch 

Stier 

stbdia 

staoi i 

ravpof 

t im lib 

StilU 

taui i s 

tour 

Ir tor 

Heller 

BtOlt 


OTCipa 

(btuilis) btairo 



(Jr ech 









Hoise 

ftsu, asva 

aspa 

tjnros 

equus 

AS eoh 

aszua. fern 

\ Gaulisli, 

iPoal 



irwAos 

pulluB 

G fbla 


1. 

[ epob 

Doff 

jsvan 

^pl 

(<r7ra<ca) 

|‘icvaii> 

caiiia 

6 hund 

sni 

fB Bobaka 
iBuIg kuco 

j-Ir tu 

Sheep 

avi 

1 

ois 

0V19 

] G avi-str 

1 E euc 

1 avi-s 

Slav ovjza 

Ir 01 

Cilf 

vatsa 


'to Vos 

vitulus 


(Ir (It)] il) 

Up itoat 



Koirpog 

caiiei 

OHG liafr 



li ctblur 

She godt 



aii 


071 s 


Ir iglu. 


Bd (Lara) 


ws 

SUb 

OH G su 


Bvinia 

ll blllr! 

Hog 



*rop«os 

porous 

0 H G f u ih 

parsza s 

Pol prosic 

li pore 

Vis 

ghnshn 




10^ MW 
( bcotcli, giis 

} 


i(W isjn) 

1 (Ir obul) 

Donkey 



dvos 

asinus 

asilu 

asila s 

osilu 

Mou&e 

mdsh 


/tivs 

mus 

OHG mhs 


Pol uiys? 

iiy 

niakshikA 

makhshi 

livid 

nuisca 

OHG micco 

muse 

B mucha 


Goose 

liamsa 


xnv 

aiibtr 

OHG Kaiis 

2061 S 

Boh bus 

G gam a 


Of vrikl animals some were known to the Aryans 
before they separated, and they happen to be animals 
which live both in Asia and Europe, the bear and the 
wolf: 

Sanski it Greek It ilnn Teutonic Shv onic Celtic 
Bear nkslu opjcm uisiis Iitlilok>s Ir ait 

Wolf THka kuKOi |(v)^npug ^iilf Lith wilkas Ir biech 


To them should be added the serpent : 


Sanskrit 

Gicck 

Italian 

Teutoiuo 

Slavonic 

Celtic 

(ahi 

Serpent •( 

Uarpa 

( fvis 

j (tyxeAws) 

[ipiKTOV 

( anguis 

H (ai guilla) 
Ueipeus , 

1 0 H 0 uno ' 

) Lith ingi s 1 
Kaiiouiys) 

i W sarll 


Without dwelling on the various names of those 
animals winch had partly been tamed and domesti- 
cated, while others were then, as they are now, the 
natural enemies of the shepherd and his flocks, we 
proceed at once to mention a few words which indicate 
that this early pastoral life was not without some of 
the most primitive arts, such as ploughing, grinding, 
weaving, and the working of useful and precious 
metals. 

The oldest term for ploughing is Ar, which we find 
in Latin arare, Greek dcoSv, to eai*. Old Slav, orati. 
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Gothic arjan, Lithnaoian arti, and Gaelic ar. From 
this verb we have the common name of the plough, 
aporpov, aratrum, Old Saxon erida, Old Norse 
ardhr, Old Slavonic oralo and oradlo, Lithuanian 
arkla-6, Welsh aradyr and arad, Cornish aradar. 
“'Apoupa and arvum come probably from the same 
root. But a more general name for field, is Sanskrit 
pada, Greek ttsoov, Umbrian perum, Latin pedum 
in oppidum, Pol. pole, Saxon folda, 0.^,G. feld, 
field; or Sanskrit a^ra, dypo,, ager, and Gothic 
akr-s^®. 

The corn which was grown in A'^ia could not well 
have been the same which the Aryan nations after- 
wards cultivated in more northern regions. Some of 
the names, however, have been preserved, and may 
be supposed to have had, if not exactly the same, at 
least a similar botanical character. Such are Sanskrit 
yava, Zend yava, Lithuanian javai, which in Greek 
must be changed to ?sa. Sanskrit sveta means white, 
and corresponds to Gothic hveit, O.II.G. huiz and 
wiz, the Anglo-Saxon hvit. But the name of the 
colour became also the name of the white grain, and 
thus we have Gothic hvaitei, Lith. kwfety-s, the 
English wheat, with which some scholars have com- 
pared the Slav, shito, and the Greek o-Trof. The 
name of corn signified originally what is crushed 
or ground. Thus X'lirjia in Sanskrit means ground, 
^irna, pounded, and from the same radical element we 
must no doubt derive the Kussian ^^erno, the Gothic 
kaurn, the Latin granum. In Lithuanian, girna is 
a miU-stone, and the plural girn6s is the name of a 
hand-mill. The Russian word for mill-stone is, again. 


23 ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,’ fifth edition, vol. i. p. 288. 
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^rernov, and the Gothic name foi’ mill, qvairnus, the 
later quirn. The English name for mill is likewise 
of considerable antiquity, for it exists not only in the 
O.H.G. muli, but in the Lithuanian maluna-s, the 
Bohemian mlyn, the Welsh melin, the Latin mola, 
and the Greek judXij. ■» 

We might add the names for cooking and baking, 
and the early distinction between flesh and meat, to 
show that the same aversion which is expressed in 
later times, for instance, by the poets of the Veda, 
against tribes eating raw flesh, was felt already dur- 
ing this primitive period. Kravya-ad (xpeag-soco) and 
£lma-ad (uifjLog-sSio) are names applied to barbai'ians, 
and used with the same horror in India as tofios^ayoi 
and xpiwtuyai in Greece. But we can only now 
touch on these points, and must leave it to another 
opportunity to bring out in full relief this old picture 
of human life. 

As the name for clothes is the same among all the 
Aryan nations, being vastra in Sanskrit, vasti in 
Gothic, vestis in Latin, sVStjj in Greek, fassradh in 
Irish, gwisk in Welsh, we are justified in ascribing 
to the Aryan ancestors the art of weaving as well as of 
sewing. To weave in Sanskrit is ve, and, in a causa- 
tive form, vap. With ve coincide the Latin vieo, and 
the Greek radical of with vap, the O.H.G. 

wab, the English weave, the Greek uip-aivto. 

To sew in Sanskrit is siv, from which sfitra, a 
thread. The same root is preserved in Latin suo, 
in Gothic siuja, in O.H.G. siwu, the English to 
sew, Lithuanian siuv-u, Greek xoura-uco for xaTOLtrum. 
Another Sanskrit root, with a very similar meaning, 
is Naii, which must have existed also as nabh and 
nadh. From nah we have Latin neo and necto. 
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Greek i/lto, German nS,han and n&van, to sew; from 
dadh, the Greek from nabh, the Sanskrit 

nibhi and nabh a or hrnandbha, the spider, lite- 
rally the wool-spinner. 

There is a foui'th i*oot which seems to have had 
originally the special meaning of sewing or weaving, 
but Avhich afterwards took in Sanskrit the more 
general sense of making. This is rai', which may 
correspond to the Greek puTrTw, to stitch together or 
to weave; nay, which might account for another 
name of the spider, aoayjni in Greek, and aranea in 
Latin, and for the classical name of Avoven wool, 
’Ka.yyos or ’kayj/\ and the Latin Ian a. 

That the value and usefulness of some of the metals 
was known before the separation of the Aryan race, 
can be proved only by a fcAv woi*ds ; for the names, of 
most of the metals differ in different countries. Yet 
there can be no doubt that iron was knoAvn, and its 
value appreciated, whether for defence or for attack. 
Whatever its old Aryan name may haA'^e been, it is 
clear that Samskrit ayas, Latin alies in aheneus, 
and even the contracted fomi, ms, asris, the Gothic 
ais, the Old High-German or, and the English iron, 
are names cast in the same mould, and only slightly 
corroded even noAv by the rust of so many centuries. 
The names of the precious metals, such as gold and 
silver, have suffered more in passing through the 
hands of so many generations. But, notAA'ithstanding, 
we are able to discover even in the Celtic airgiod 
the traces of the Sanskrit rapata, the Greek apyupof, 
the Latin argentum; and even in the Gothic gulth, 
gold, a similarity with the Slavonic zlato and Rus- 
sian zoloto, Greek and Sanskrit hiranyam, 

although their formative elements differ Avidely. The 
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radical seems to have been har-at, from whence the 
Sanskrit harit, the colour of the sun and of the dawn, 
as aurum also descends from the same root with 
aurora. Some of the iron implements used, whether 
for peaceful or wai’like purposes, have kept their 
original name, and it is extremely curious to find 
the exact 5imil&rity of the Sanskrit parasu and 
the Greek TrsXsxop, axe, or of Sanskrit asi, sword, 
and Latin gnsis. 

New ideas do not gain ground at once, and there is a 
tendency in our mind to resist new convictions as long 
as we can. Hence it is only by a gradual and careful 
accumulation of facts that Ave can hope, on this lin- 
guistic evidence, to establish the reality of a period in 
the history of mankind preAdous to the beginning of 
the most ancient known dialects of the Aryan Avorld 
— previous to the origin of Sanskrit as aa'^cII as Greek — 
previous to the time AA'hcn the first Greek arrived on the 
shores of Asia Minor, and looking at the vast expanse 
of sky and sea and country to the Avest and north, called 
it Europa. Let us examine one other AAutness, whose 
negative evidence Avill be important. During this 
early period, the ancestors of the Aryan race must 
have occupied a more central position in Asia, whence 
the southern branches extended toAvards India, the 
northern to Asia Minor, and Europe. It Avould folloAv, 
therefore, that before their separation, they could 
not have known the existence of the sea, and hence, 
if our theory be true, the name for sea must be of 
later growth, and different in the Aryan languages. 
And this expectation is fuUy confirmed. We find, 
indeed, identical names in Greek and Latin, but not 
in the northern and southern branches of the Aryan 
family. And even these Greek and Latin names 
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are evidently metaphorical expressions, — names that 
existed in the ancient language, and were transferred, 
at a later time, to this new j)henomenon. Pontus 
and irovTos mean sea in the same sense as Homer 
speaks of uypu xiTisuda, for pontus comes from the j 
samtk source from -which we have pons, pontis, and 
the Sanskrit pantha, if not ptltlias. ^The sea -was 
not called a barrier, but a high-road, — more useful for 
trade and travel than any other road, — aijd Professor 
Curtius’^^ has well pointed out Greek expressions, 
such as jTo'i/TOff aAcif jroA*?,^’ and 6dA«<7<ra toVtoo, as in- 
dicating, even among the Greeks, a consciousness of 
the original import of Trov-og. !N^or can words like San- 
skrit Sara, Latin sal, and Greek d>.c, ct\6g, be quoted 
as proving an acquaintance wdth the sea among the 
early Aryans. Sara in Sanskrit means, first, -water, 
afterwards, salt made of water, but not necessarily of 
sea- water. We might conclude from Sanskrit sara, 
Greek dxc, and Latin sal, that the preparation of salt 
by evaporation was known to the ancestors of the 
Aryan family before they separated. But this is all 
that could be proved by dxf, sal, and Sanskrit sara or 
salila; the exclusive application of the&e words to the 
sea belongs to later times ; and though the Greek sm- 
Tiiog means exclusively marine, the Latin insula is by 
no means restricted to an island surrounded by salt- 
water. The same remark applies to words like asquor 
ill Latin or TreXayog in Greek. ©aXacora has long been 
proved to be a dialectical form of Sapaa-ara or Tapota-a-a, 
expressing the troubled waves of the sea (sTapa|* Ss 
vivrov IIoa'£(S(t)v), and if the Latin mare be the some 

See Kubn’a ‘ Journal of Comparative Philology,’ i. 34. Pro- 
fessor Curtius gives the equation: itovToe : a-oro{=iriv0oc : iraOoi= 
jSiydui : / 3 u 3 o £. 

v'OL. II. E 
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as Sanskrit v&ri, v&,ri in Snnskrit does not mean sea, 
but water in general, and could, therefore, only confirm 
the fact that all the Aryan nations applied terms of 
a general meaning when they had each to fix their 
names for the sea, Mare is more likely a name for 
dead or stagnant water, like Sanskrit maru^ the 
desert, derived from mri, to die; and though it is 
identical with Gothic marei, Slav, more, Irish muir, 
the application of all these words to the ocean is of 
later date. But, although the sea had not yet been 
reached by the Aryan nations before their common 
language branched off into various dialects, navigation 
was well kno^\n to them. The word'< oar and rudder 
can be traced back to Sanskrit, and the name of the 
ship is identically the same in Sanskrit (nans, nS,vas), 
in Latin (navis), in Greek (vaSi,), and in Teutonic 
(Old High-German nacho, Anglo-Saxon naca). 

It is hardlj' possible to look at the evidence hitherto 
collected, and which, if s25.ace allowed, might have 
been considerably increased nitliout feeling that 
these words are the fragments of a r(;al language, once 
spoken by a united race at a time which the histoi’ian 
has till lately hardly ventured to realise. Yet here 


A large collection of common Aryan words is found in Grimm's 
‘History of the German Langmige.’ The firftt attempt to use them 
for historic?! purposes was made by Eiclihol’; but the most useful 
contributions have since been made by ‘Winning in his ‘ Manual of 
Comparative Philology,’ 1838; by Kuhn, Curtius, and Fdrstemann; 
and much new material is to be found in Bopp's ‘ Glossarium * and 
Pott’s ‘ Etymologische Forscliiingen.* Pictet’s great work, ‘Lea 
Origines liido-£uroj)eennes,’ 2 vola. 1859 and 1863, brings together 
the most complete mass of materials, but requires also the most 
careful sifting. With regard to Sanskrit w^ords, in particular, the 
greatest caution is required, as M. Pictet has not paid to it the 
same attention as to Celtic, Latin, Greek, and Slavonic. 
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we have in our own hands, the relics of that distant 
time ; we are using the same words which were used 
by the fathers of the Aryan race, changed only by 
phonetic influences; nay, we are as near to them in 
thought and speech as the French and Italians are to 
the afleient people of Rome. If any more proof was 
wanted as to the reality of that iieriod which must 
have preceded the dispersion of the Aryan race, we 
might appeal to the Aryan numerals, as h’refragable 
evidence of that long-coutimicd intellectual life which 
characterizes that period. Here is a decimal system 
of numeration, in itself one of the most marvellous 
achievements of the human mind, based on an abstract 
conception of quantity, regulated by a spirit of phi- 
losophical classification, and yet conceived, matured, 
and finished before the soil of Eurcjpc was trodden 
by Greek, Roman, Slave, or Teuton. Such a system 
could only have been formed by a very small com- 
munity, and more than any part of language it seems 
to necessitate the admission of what might almost be 
called a conventional agreement among those who 
first framed and adopted the Aryan names for one to 
hundred. Let us imagine, as well as we can, that at 
the present moment we were suddenly called upon 
to invent new names for one, two, three, and we may 
then begin to feel what kind of task it was to form 
and fix such words. We could easily supply new 
expressions for material objects, because they always 
have some attributes which language can render 
either metaphorically or periphrastically. We could 
call the sea the salt-water; the rain, the water of 
heaven; the rivers, the daughters of the earth. Num- 
bers, however, are, by their very nature, such abstract 
and empty conceptions, that it tries our ingenuity to 
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the utmost to find any attributive element in them 
to which expression might be given, and which 
might in time become the pro[)er name of a merely 
quantitative idea. There might be less difficulty for 
one and two; and hence, these two numerals have 
received more than one name in the Aiyan i'ainily. 
But this again would only create a new difficulty, 
because, if different people were allowed to use dif- 
ferent names for the same numeral, tlic very object 
of these names would be defeated. If five could be 
expressed by a term meaning the open hand, and 
might also be rendered by the simple plural of the 
word for fingers, these two synon3'n.ous terms would 
be useless for the purpose of any exchange of 
thought. Again, if a word meaning fingers or toes 
might have been used to express five as well as ten, 
all commerce between individuals using the same 
word in different senses, Avould have been rendeied 
impossilde. Hence, in order to form and fix a series 
of words expressing one, two, three, four, &c., it was 
necessary that the ancestors of the Arj an race should 
have come to some kind of unconscious agreement to 
use but one term for each number, and to attach but 
one meaning to each term. This was not the case 
with regard to other words, as maj' be seen by the 
large proportion of synonjmous and polyonymous 
terms by which every ancient language is charac- 
terized. The wear and tear of language in literary 
and practical usage is the only means for reduc- 
ing the exuberance of this early growth, and for 
giving to each object but one name, and to each 
name but one power. Ancj all this must have been 
achieved with regard to the Aiyan numerals before 
Greek was Greek, for thus only can we account 
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for the coincidences 
table : 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

as exhibited in the 

Latin. Lithuanian. 

subjoined 

Gothic. 

I. 

ckns 

ets 

iinus 

wieiias 

ains 

IL 

dvau 

2l/IU 

duo 

du 

tvai 

Ilf. 

tm.vns 

rpeU 

trtw 

trys 

threls 

IV. 

ihiLv&ras 

e 

TeVrape? 

(/Eollc, fTioiipe;) 

quutnor 
(Oscsni, petora) 

kuturi 

fldvdr 

V. 

nPittX'a 

ireVre 

qiiiiique 
(Oscnti, pomtis) 

pcnkl 

fimf 

VI. 

slia-^h 


sex 

bepskI 

saiha 

VII. 

sapta 

kirrm 

septem 

sept.vni * 

sihun 

vi[r. 

iLsh^au 

OKTW 

oeto 

asztrini 

ahtnu 

IX. 

nstva 

Crimea 

iiovem 

dewyiii 

iiiuti 

X. 

da XU 

Bexa. 

dfct'in 

dfszimt 

taihun 

XL 


kvBtitta 

undf'oim 

n'iiMio-lika 

niii-lif 

XII. 

dvd Insa 

5(«j5€Ka 

duodoeiin 

dw.v-Iika ^ 

tva-lif 

XX. 

vi»xntL 

siiroTt 

viuniti 


tvaitifijus 

0. 

xatnni 

LKaTOI' 

ctMittun 

Bzitntas 

t«nihiiti taihund 

M. 

saliusram 

XiAioi 

niille 

tukstantis 

thusundi. 


If Ave cannot account for the coincidences between 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Wala- 
chian numerals, without admitting that all were 
derived from a common type, the Latin, the same 
conclusion is forced upon us by a comparison of the 
more ancient numerals. They must have existed 
ready made in tliat language from which Sanskrit 
as well as Welsh is derived; but only as far as 
hundred. Thousand had not received expression at 
that early period, and hence the names for thousand 
diflFer, not, however, without giving, by their very 
disagreement, some further indications as to the 
subsequent history of the Aryan race. We see 
Sanskrit and Zend share the name for thousand in 
common, (Sanskrit sahasra, Zend hazanra,) nrhich 
shows, that after the southern branch had been 
severed from the northern, tlie ancestors of the 
Brahmans and Zoroastrians continued united for a 
time by the ties of a common language. The same 
conclusion may be drawn from the agreement be- 
tween the Gothic thusundi and the Old Prussian 
thsimtons (acc.), the* Lithuanian tukstantis, the 
Old Slavonic tiiisa3ta; while the Greeks and the 
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Homans stand apart from all the rest, and seem to 
have formed, each independently, their own name 
for thousand. 

This earliest period, then, previous to any national 
separation, is what I call the mythopoeic period, 
for every one of these common Aryan words is, in 
a certain sense, a inythe. These words were all 
originally appellative; they expressed one out of 
many attributes, which seemed characteristic of a 
certain object, and the selection of these attributes 
and their exju'cssion in language, represents a kind 
of unconscious poetry, which modern languages have 
lost altogether. 

Language has been called fossil poetry. But as 
the artist does not know that the clay which he is 
handling contains the remnants of organic life, we do 
not feel that when we address a father, we call him 
protector, nor did the Greeks, when using the word 
o«^5, brother-in-hnv, know that this term applied 
originally only to the 3’ounger brothers of the 
husband, who stayed at home with the bride while 
their elder bi other was out in the field or the forests. 
The Sanskrit devar meant originally jday-mate, — it 
told its own story, — it was a mythe; but in Greek 
it has dwindled down into a mere name, or a tech- 
nical term. Yet, even in Greek it is not allowed to 
form a feinitiine of as little as we should venture 
even now to form a masculine of ‘ daughter.’ 

Soon, however, languages lose their etymological 
conscience, and thus we find in Latin, for instance, 
not only vidua, husbandless, (‘Penelope tarn diu 
vidua viro suo caruit,’) but viduus, a formation 
V hich, if analysed etymologically, is as absurd as the 
Teutonic a widower. It must be confessed, however, 
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that the old Latin viduus^®, a name of Orcus, who 
had a temple outside Rome, makes it doubtful 
whether the Latin vidua is really the Sanskrit 
vi-dhavS,, however great their similarity. At all 
events we should have to admit that a verb vidnare 
Avas derived from vidua, and that afterwards a new 
adjective was formed with a more genej’al sense, so 
that viduus to a Roman ear meant nothing more 
than privatus. ^ 

But, it may be asked, how does the fact, that the 
Aryan languages possess this treasure of ancient 
names in common, or even the discovery that all 
these names had originally an expressive and poetical 
power, explain the phenomenon of mj’thological lan- 
guage among all the members of this family ? How 
does it render intelligible that ])hase of the human 
mind which gave birth to the extraordinary stories 
of gods and heroes, — of gorgons and chimiEras, — of 
things that no human eye had 0A*er seen, and that 
no human mind in a healthy state could ever have 
conceived? 

Before Ave can answer this question, we must enter 
into some more preliminary observations as to the 
formation of AAmrds. Tedious as this may seem, we 
believe that Avhile engaged in these considerations, 
the mist of mythology Avill graduall}' clear away, and 
enable us to discoAmr behind the floating clouds of the 
daAvnof thought and language, that real nature which 
mythology has so long veiled and disguised. 

All the common Aryan Avords which we have 
hitherto examined referred to definite objects. 
They are all substantives, they e.xpress something 

Ilartung, ‘ Die Religion der Rdmcr,’ a’oI. ii. p. 90. 
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substantial, something open to sensuous perception. 
Nor is it in the power of language to express origin- 
ally anything except objects as nouns, and qualities 
as verbs. Hence, the onlj’’ definition we can give 
of language during that early state is, that it is the 
conscious expression in sound, of impressions received 
by all the senses. 

To us, abstract nouns are so familiar that we can 
hardly appreciate the difficulty which men experi- 
enced in forming them. We can scarcely imagine a 
language without abstract nouns. There are, how- 
ever, dialects spoken at the present day which have 
no abstract nouns, and the more we go back in the 
history of languages, the smaller we find the number 
of these useful expressions. As far as language is 
concerned, an abstract word is nothing but an adjec- 
tive raised into a substantive; but in thought the 
conception of a quality as a subject, is a matter of 
extreme difficulty, and, in strict logical parlance, 
impossible. If we say, ‘ I love virtue,’ we seldom 
connect any definite notion with virtue. Virtue is 
not a being, however unsubstantial; it is nothing 
individual, personal, active; nothing that could by 
itself produce an expressible impression on our mind. 
The word virtue is only a short-hand expression, and 
when men said for the first time ‘ I love virtue,’ what 
they meant by it originally was ‘ I love all things 
that become an honest man, that are manly, or 
virtuous.’ 

But there are other words, which we hardly call 
abstract, but which nevertheless were so originally, 
and ai'e so still, in form ; I mean words like day and 
night, spring and winter, dawn and twilight, storm 
P.nd thunder. For what do we mean if we speak of 
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day and night, or of sjjring and wintpr? We may 
ansAver, a season, or any other portion of time. But 
■what is time, in our conceptions? It is nothing sub- 
stantial, nothing individual ; it is a quality raised by 
language into a substance. Therefore if Ave say ‘ the 
day daAvns,’ ‘ the night approaches,’ Ave predicate 
actions of things that cannot act, Ave affirm a pro- 
position Avhich, if analysed logically, Avould have no 
definable subject. • * 

The same applies to collective AA^ords, such as sky 
and earth, dew and rain, — eA'cn to rh^ers and moun- 
tains. For if Ave say, ‘ the earth nourishes man,’ Ave 
do not mean any tangible portion of soil, but the 
earth, conceiA'’ed as a Avliolc ; nor do wc mean by the 
sky the small horizon Avhich our eye can scan. We 
imagine something whicJi docs not fill under our 
senses, but wnether we call it a Avholo, a poAver, or 
an idea, in speaking of it we change it unawai’es into 
something individual. 

Now in ancient languages eA^ery one of these words 
had necessarily a termination expressive of gender, 
and this naturally produced in the mind the cor- 
responding idea of sex, so that these names received 
not only an individual, but a sexual character. There 
was no substantive which Avas not cither masculine 
or feminine ; neuters being of later groAvth, and dis- 
tinguishable chiefly in the nominative*’^. 


‘It is with the world, as witli each of us in our individual life; 
for ;is we leave childhood and youth behind us, we bid adieu to the 
vivid impressions things once made upon u*^, and became colder and 
more speculative. To a little child not only are all living creatures 
endowed with human intelligence, but everything is alive. In his 
ICosmos, Pussy takes rank with Pa and Ma, in point of intelligence. 
He beats the chair against which he has knocked his head; and 
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What must have been the result of this ? As long 
as people tliouglit in language, it was simply impos- 
sible to speak of morning or evening, of spring and 
winter, without giving to these conceptions some- 
thing of an individual, active, sexual, and at last, 
personal character. They were either nothings, as 
they are nothings to our withered thought, or they 
were something; and then they could not be con- 
ceived as mere powers, but as beings powerful. Even 
in our time, though we have the conception of nature 
as a power, what do we mean by power, except some- 
thing powerful? Now, in early language, nature 
was Natura, a mere adjective made substantive; 
she was the Mother always ‘ going to bring forth.’ 
Was this not a more definite idea than that which 
we connect with nature? And let us look to our 
poets, who still think and feel in language, — that is, 
Avho use no word without having really enlivened it 
in their mind, Avho do not trifle with language, but 
use it as a spell to call forth real things, full of light 


afterwards kisses it in token of renewed friendship, in the full belief, 
that like himself, it is a moral agent amenable to rewards and 
punishments. The fire that burns his finger is “ Naughty Fire,” and 
the stars that shine through his bedroom window are Eyes, like 
MaminaV, or Pussy’s, only brighter. 

‘The sjuno instince tliat prompts the child to personify everything 
remains uncliccked in tho savage, and grows up with him to man- 
hood. Hence in all simple and early languages, there are but two 
genders, masculine and feminine. To develop such an idea as that 
of a neuter j requires the slow growth of civilisation for its accom- 
plishment. V7e see the same tendency to class everything as mascu- 
li!\e (u* feminine among even civilised men, if they are uneducated. 
To a farm labourer, a bundle of hay is “ hef just as much as is the 
horse tliat eats it. lie resolutely ignores “ it ’* as a pronoun for 
which tliere is not the slightest necessity.’ — Printer's Pegisterj 
Fob. G, 1868. 
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and colour. Can they speak of the sun, or the 
dawn, or the storms as neutral powers, without doing 
violence to their feelings? Let us open Wordsworth, 
and we shall hardly find him use a single abstract 
term without some life and blood in it : 

Religion, 

Sacred Religion, mother of form and fear, 

Dread arbitress of mutable respect, 

New rites ordaining when the old are wreckecf, 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper. 

Winter. 

Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of her own decay, 

Hath painted Winter like a traveller old, 

Propped on a staiF, and, through the sullen day, 

In hooded mantle, limping o’er the plain, 

As though his weakness were disturbed by pain : * 

Or, if a juster fiincy should allow 
An undisputed symbol of command, 

The chosen sceptre is a wilhered bough, 

Infirmly grasped within a palsied hand. 

These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn ; 

But mighty Winter the device shall scorn. 

For he it was — dread Winter 1 — who beset, 

Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 

That host, when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrunk, insane Ambition’s barren goal, — 

That host, as huge and strong as e’er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride ! 

As fathers prosecute rebellious sons, 

He smote the blossoms of their warrior youth ; 

He called on Frost’s inexorable tooth 

Life to consume in manhood’s firmest hold .... 

. . . And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 

And to the battfe ride. 
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So, again, of Age and the Hours: 

Ago ! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 

And call a train of laughing Hours, 

And bid them dance, and bid them sing ; 

And thou, too, mingle in the nng ! 

Now, when writing these lines, "Wordsworth could 
hardly have thought of the classical Horse: the 
conception of dancing Hours came as natural to his 
mind as to the poets of old. 

Or, again, of Storms and Seasons : 

Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King ! 

And ye mild Seasons, — in a sunny clime, 

Midway, on some high hill, while father Time 
Looks on delighted, — meet in festal ring, 

And loud and long of Winter’s triumph sing ! 

We are wont to call this poetical diction, and to 
make allowance for what seems to us exaggerated 
language. But to the poet it is no exaggeration, nor 
was it to the ancient poets of language. Poetry is 
older than prose, and abstract speech more difficult 
than the outpouring of a poet’s sympathy with 
nature. It requires reflection to divest nature of 
her living exj)ression, to see in the swift -riding clouds 
nothing but vaporous exhalations, in the frowning 
mountains masses of stone, and in the lightning 
electric sparks. Wordsworth feels what he says, 
when he exclaims — 

Mountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain ; 

and when he speaks of ‘the last hill that parleys 
with the setting sun,’ this expression came to him 
as he was communing with nature ; it was a thought 
untranslated as yet into the prose of our traditional 
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and emaciated speech ; it was a thought such as the 
men of old would not have been ashamed of in their 
common every day conversation. 

There are some poems of this modern ancient, 
which are all mythology, and as we shall have, to 
refer to them hereafter, I shall give one more extract, 
which to a Hindu and an ancient Greek would have 
been more intelhgible than it is to us : 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

Thou that const shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts, howe’er insensible or rude ; 

Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
The haughty towers where monarchs dwell, 

Or tliou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
Cheer’st the low threshold of the peasant’s cell ! 

Not unrejoiced I see thee climb the sky, 

In naked splendour, clear from mist and haze, 

Or cloud approaching to divert the rays, 

Which even in deepest winter testify 
Thy power and majesty, 

Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 

Well does thin© aspect usher in this Day ; 

As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shouldst trace, 

Till, with the heavens and earth, thou pass away ! 

Nor less, the stillness of these Irosty plains— 

Their utter stillness, and the silent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits, white with sno\v, 

(Whose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 
Beport of storms gone by 
To us who tread below)— 

Do with the service of this Day accord. 

Divinest object which th* uplifted eye 
Qf mortal man is suffered to behold ; 

Thou, who upon these snow-clad Heights has poured 
Meek lustre, nor forget’st the humble Vale; 
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Thou who do'-t A\arm Earth’s nnivorsnl moiild, 

And for tliy bounty wcrt not unadored 
By pious men of old ; 

Once more, heart-cheering Sun, I bid thee hail 1 
Bright be thy course to-day, — ^let not tliis promise fail! 

Why then, if we ourselves, in speaking of the' Sun 
or the Storms, of Sleep and Death, of Earth and 
Dawn, connect either no distinct idea at all with 
these names, or allow them to cast over our mind 
the fleeting shadows of the poetry of old; why, if 
we, when speaking with the warmth which is natural 
to the human heart, call upon the Winds and the 
Sun, the Ocean and the Sky, as if they would still 
hear us; Avh}', if plastic thought cannot represent 
any one of these beings or powci’s, Avithout giving 
them, if not a human form, at least human life and 
human feeling — wliy should we wonder at the ancients, 
with their language throbbing with life and revelling 
in colour, if instead of the grey outlines of our modern 
thought, they threw out those living forms of nature, 
endowed Avith human powers, nay, Avith poAvers more 
than human, inasmuch as the light of the Sun Avas 
brighter than the light of a human eye, and the 
roaring of the Storms louder than the shouts of the 
human voice. We may he able to account for the 
origin of rain and dcAV, of storm and thunder; yet, 
to the great majority of mankind, all these things, 
unless they are mere names, are still Avhat they Avere 
to Homer, only perhaps less beautiful, less poetical, 
less real, and living. 

So much for that peculiar difiBculty which the 
human mind experiences in speaking of collective or 
abstract ideas, — a difficulty which, as we shall see, Avill 
explain many of the difficulties of Mythology. 
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We have now to consider a similar feature of 
ancient languages — the auxiliary verbs. They hold 
the same position among verbs, as abstract nouns 
among substantives. They are of later origin, and 
had all originally a more material and expressive 
charaeter. Our auxiliary verbs have had to pass 
through a long chain of vicissitudes b^ifore they 
arrived at the withered and lifeless form which fits 
them so well for the purposes of our abstjact prose. 
Habere, which is now used in all the Romance lan- 
guages &im 2 '>ly to express a past tense, j’ai aimd, I 
loved, was originally, to hold fast, to hold back, as we 
may see in its derivative, habenm, the reins. Thus 
tenere, to hold, becomes, in Spanish, an auxiliary 
verb, that can be used very much in the same manner 
as habere. The Greek i)/to is the Sanskrit sah, and 
meant originally, to be strong, to be able, or to can. 
The Latin fui, I was, the Sanskrit bhft, to be, cor- 
responds to the Greek <fdfo, and there shows still its 
original and material power of growing, in an in- 
transitive and transitive sense. As, the radical of 
the Sanskrit as -mi, the Greek the Lithuanian 
as-mi, I am, had probably the original meaning of 
breathing, if the Sanskrit as-u, breath, is correctly 
traced back to that root. Stare, to stand, sinks down 
in the Romance dialects to a mere auxiliary, as in 
j’ai-4t6, I have been, i. e. habeo statum, I have 
stood; j’ai-dtd convaincu, I have stood convinced; 
the phonetic change of statum into dtd being borne 
out by the transition of status into dtat. The Ger- 
man werden, which is used to form futures and 
passives, the Gothic varth, points back to the 
Sansknt vrit, the Latin verto. Will, again, in he 
will go, has lost its radical meaning of wishing; and 
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shall used in the same tense, I shall go, hardly 
betrays, even to the etymologist, its origmal power 
of legal or moral obligation. Schuld, however, in 
German means debt and sin, and soli has there not 
yet taken a merely temporal signification, the first 
trace of which may be discovered, however, jn the 
names of the three Teutonic Parem. These arc 
called A'urdh, Verdhandi, and Skiild, — Past, Pre- 
sent, and Future^®. But what could be the original 
conception’of a verb which, even in its earliest appli- 
cation, has already tlie abstract meaning of moral 
duty or legal obligation? Where could language, 
which can onl}’^ draw upon the material world for 
its nominal and verbal treasures, find something 
analogous to the abstract idea of he shall pay, or, 
he ought to yield? Grimm, who has endeavoured 
to follow the German language into its most secret 
recesses, proposes an explanation of this verb, which 
deserv'es serious consideration, however strange and 
incredible it may appear at first sight. 

Shall, and its preterite should, have the following 
forms in Gothic ; 


Present, 

Preterite. 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skalt 

Skuldls 

Skal 

Skulda 

Skulum 

Skuldedum 

Skuluth 

Skuldeduth 

Skulun 

Sknldedun. 


In Gothic this verb skal, which seems to be a 
present, can be proved to be an old perfect, analogous 

O 

Kuhn, ‘ Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung,’ voL iii, 
p. 449. 
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,to Greek perfects like o?da, wlilcli have the foi*m of 
the perfect but the power of the present. There are 
several verbs of the same character in the German 
language, and in English they can be detected by 
the absence of the as the termination of the third 
person singular of the present. Skal, then, according 
to Grimm, means, I owe, lam bound; but originally, 
it meant I have killed. The chief guilt punished by 
ancient Teutonic law, Avas the guilt of manslaughter, 
— and ill many cases it could be atoned for by a fine. 
Kence, skal meant literally, I am guiltj’', ich bin 
schuldig; and afterwards, when this full expression 
had been ground down into a legal phrase, new 
expressions became possible, such as I have killed 
a free man, a serf, i.e. I am guilty of a free man, a 
serf; and at last, I owe (the fine for having slain) a 
free man, a serf. In this manner Grimm accounts 
for the still later and more anomalous expressions, 
such as he shall pay, i.e. he is guilty to pay, (er ist 
schuldig zu zahlen); he shall go, i.e. he must 
go ; and last, I shall withdraAv, i. e. I feel bound to 
withdraw. 

A change of meaning like this seems, no doubt, 
violent and fanciful, but avc should feel more inclined 
to accept it, if we considered how almost every Avord 
we use discloses similar changes as soon as we analyse 
it etymologically, and chen folloAv gradually its his- 
torical growth. The general conception of thing is 
in- Walachiiin expressed by lucru, the Latin lucrum, 
gain. The French chose was originally causa, or 
. cause. If we say, I am obliged to go, or, I am bound 
to pay, Ave forget that thf origin of these expressions 
carries us back to times when men were bound to 
go, or bound over to pay. Hoc me fallit means, in 

VOL. u. E 
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Latin, it deceives me, it escapes me. Afterwards, it 
took tlie sense of it is removed from me, I want it, 
I must have it: and hence, il me faut, I must. 
Again, I may is the Gothic 

Mag, maht, mag, magum, maguth, magun; 
and its primary signification was, I am strong. 
Now, this verb also was originally a preterite, and 
derived from a i*oot which meant, to beget, whence 
the Gothip magus, son, i.c. begotten, the Scotch 
Mac, and Gothic magath-.'s, daughter, the English 
maid. 

In mythological language we must make due 
allowance for the absence of merely auxiliary words. 
Every word, whether noun or verb, had still its full 
original power during the mythopocic ages. Words 
were heavy and unwieldy. They said more than 
they ought to say, and hence, much of the strange- 
ness of the mythological language, which we can 
only understand by watehing the natural growth of 
speech. Where we speak of the sun following the 
dawn, the ancient poet.s could only speak and think 
of the sun loving and embracing the dawn. What 
is with us a sunset, was to them the Sun growing 
old, decaying, or dying. Our sunrise was to them 
the Night giving birth to a brilliant child; and in 
the Spring they really saw the Sun or the Sky 
embracing the earth with a -warm embrace, and 
showering treasures into the lap of nature. There 
are many mythes in Hesiod, of late origin, where we 
have only to replace a fuU verb by an auxiliary, in 
order to change mythical into logical language. Hesiod 
calls Nyx (Night), the mother of Moros (Fate), and 
the dark KSr (Destruction); of Thanatos (Death), 
Hj’pnos( Sleep), and the tribe of the Oneiroi (Dreams). 
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And this her progeny she is said to have borne with- 
out a father. Again, she is called the mother of 
]VI6mos (Blame), and of the woeful Oizys (Woe), and 
of the Hesperides (Evening Stars), who guard the 
beautiful golden apples on the other side of the far- 
famed Okeanos, and the trees that bear fruit. She 
also bore Nemesis (Vengeance), and ApatS (Fraud), 
and Philotes (Lust), and the pernicious Geras (Old 
Age), and the strong-minded Eris (Strife).^ Now, let 
us use our modern expressions, such as ‘ the stars are 
seen as the night approaches,’ ‘we sleep,’ ‘we dream,’ 
‘we die,’ ‘we run danger during night,’ ‘nightly 
revels lead to strife, angry discussions, and woe,’ 

‘ many nights bring old age, and at last death,’ ‘ an 
evil deed concealed at first by the darkness of night 
will at last be revealed by the day,’ ‘ Night herself 
will be revenged on the criminal,’ and we have trans- 
lated the language of Hesiod — a language to a great 
extent understood by the people whom he addressed 
— into our modern form of thought and speech®®. 
All this is hardly mythological language, but rather 
a poetical and proverbial kind of expression known to 
all poets, whether modern or ancient, and frequently 
to be found in the language of common people. 

Uranos, in the language of Hesiod, is used as a 
name for the sky ; he is made or born that ‘ he should 


Aa to Philotes being tho Child of Night, Juliet understood 
what it meant when she said — 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing Night ! 

That unawares eyes may wink ; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen !— 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties ; or, if Love be blind, 

It best agrees with Night. 
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be a firm place for the blessed gods®“.’ It is said 
twice, that Uranos covers everything (v. 127), and 
that when he brings the night, he is stretched out 
everywhere, embracing the earth. This sounds al- 
most as if the Greek mythe had still preserved a 
recollection of the etymological power of Uranos. 
For Uranos is the Sanskrit VaruHa, and this is 
derived from a root Yar, to cover; Varuna being in 
the Yeda also a name of the firmament, but especially 
connected with the night, and opposed to Mitra, the 
day. At all events, the name of Uranos retained with 
the Greek something of its original meaning, which 
was not the case with names like Apollo or Dionysos ; 
and Avhen Ave see him called fla-rspists, the starry heaven, 
we can hardly belicA’c, as j\Ir. Grote says, that to the 
Greek, ‘ Uranos, Nyx, H 5 ' 2 mos, and Oiieiros (HeaA'en, 
Night, Sleep, and Dream) are persons, just as much 
as Zeus and Apollo.’ "We need only read a fcAV lines 
further in Hesiod, in order to see that the progeny 
of Gasa, of A\"hicli Uranos is the first, has not yet 
altogether arrived at that mythological personification 
or crystallization which makes most of the Olympian 
gods so difficult and doubtful in their original cha- 
racter. The jjoet has asked the Muses in the intro- 
duction hoAv the gods and the earth Avere first born, 
and the rivers and the endless sea, and the bright 
stars, and the Avide heaA’-en above (oupavog siipug uTrspisv). 
The Avhole 2 )oem of the ‘ Theogony ’ is an ansAver to 
this question; and we can hardly doubt therefore that 
the Greek saw in some of the names that follow, 

30 Hesiod, ‘ Theog.’ 128— 

Fata Se roi wputrov pev iyeiparo \aov lavrj; 

Oii/jajoi' do’rtpocvG’, iva piv irepl iravra caXvTrroi, 
ofp* £(1/ fJLakaptafft deolg c^c/c do'^aAec Offi. 
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simply poetical conceptions of real objects, snob as 
the earth, and the rivers, and the mountains. Uranos, 
the first offspring of Giea, is afterwards raised into 
a deity, — endowed ■ivith human feelings and attri- 
butes; but, the very next offspring of Gma, Oiipia 
p.a«^a, the great Mountains, are even in language 
represented as neuter, and can therefore hardly claim 
to be considered as persons like Zeus and Apollo. 

Mr. Grote goes too far in insisting on^the purely 
literal meaning of the whole of G)'eek mythology. 
Some mythological figures of speech remained in the 
Greek language to a very late period, and were per- 
fectly understood, — that is to say, they required as 
little explanation as our expressions of ‘ the sun sets,’ 
or ‘ the sun rises.’ Mr. Grote feels compelled to 
admit this, but he declines to draw any further con- 
clusions from it. ‘ Although some of the attributes 
and actions ascribed to these ijersons,’ he says, ‘ ai’e 
often explicable by allegory, the whole series and 
system of them never are so : the theorist who adopts 
this course of explanation finds that, after one or two 
simple and obvious steps, the path is no longer open, 
and he is forced to clear a way for himself by gra- 
tuitous refinements and conjectures.’ Here, then, 
Mr. Grote admits what he calls allegoiy as an in- 
gredient of mythology; still he makes no further use 
of it, and leaves the whole of mythology as a riddle, 
that cannot and ought not to be solved, as some- 
thing irrational — as a past that was never present — 
declining even to attempt a partial explanation of 
this important problem in the history of the Greek 
mind. IlKiov ^futru iravy)s. Such a want of scientific 
courage would have put a stop to many systems 
which have since grown to completeness, but which at 
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first had to make the most timid and uncertain steps. 
In palajontological sciences we must learn to be igno- 
rant of certain things ; and what Suetonius Ba 5 's of 
the grammarian, ‘ boni grammatici est nonnulla etiam 
nescire,’ applies with particular force to the mytlio- 
logist. It is in vain to attempt to solve the secret 
of every name ; and nobody has expressed this with 
greater modesty than he who has laid the most last- 
ing foundation of Comparative Mytliology. Grimm, 
in the introduction to his ‘ German Mythology,’ says, 
without disguise. ‘ I shall indeed interpret all that I 
can, but I cannot interpret all that I should like.’ 
But surely Otfried Muller had opened a path into 
the labyrinth of Greek mythology, which a scholar 
of Mr. G rote's power and genius might have followed, 
and which at least he ought to have proved as either 
right or wrong. How late mythological language 
was in vogue among the Greeks has been shown 
by 0. Muller (p. G5) in the mythc of Kyrene. The 
Greek town of Kyrene in Libya was founded about 
Olymp. 37 ; the ruling race derived its origin from 
the Minyans, who reigned chiefly in lolkos, in 
Southern Thessaly; the foundation of the colony 
was due to the oracle of Apollo at Pytho. Hence, 
the mythe — ‘ The heroic maid Kyrene, who lived in 
Thessaly, is loved by Apollo and carried off to Libya ; ’ 
while in modern language we should say — ‘ The town 
of Kyrene, in Thessaly, sent a colony to Libya, under 
the auspices of Apollo.’ Many more instances might 
be given, where the mere substitution of a more 
matter-of-fact verb divests a mythe at once of its 
miraculous appearance®^. ^ 


Kanne’s ‘ Mythology,’ § 10, p. xxxil. 
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Kaunos is called the son of Miletos, i. e. Kretan 
colonists from Miletos had founded the town of 
Kaunos in Lycia. Again, the my the says that 
Kaunos fled from Miletos to Lycia, and his sister 
Byblos was changed, by sorrow over her lost brother, 
into a fountain. Here Miletos in Ionia, being better 
known than the Miletos in Kreta, has been brought 
in by mistake. Byblos being simply a small river 
near the Ionian Miletos. Again, Pausamas tells us 
as a matter of histoiy, that Miletos, a beautiful boy, 
fled from Kreta to Ionia, in order to escape the 
jealousy of Minos, — the fact being, that Miletos in 
Ionia was a colony of the Miletos of Kreta, and Minos 
the most famous king of that island. Again, Marpessa 
is called the daughter of Evenos, and a mythe i*epre- 
sents her as carried away by Idas, — Idas being the 
name of a famous hero of the town of Marpessa. The 
fact, implied by the mythe and confirmed by other 
evidence, is, that colonists started from the river 
Evenos, and founded Marpessa in Messina. And here 
again, the mythe adds, that Evenos, after trying 
in vain to reconquer his daughter from Idas, was 
changed by sorrow into a river, like Byblos, the 
sister of Miletos. 

If the Hellenes call themselves aiWo^dousg, we fancy 
we understand what is meant by this expression. 
But, if we are informed that Truppu, the red, was the 
oldest name of Thessaly, and that Hellen was the son 
of Pyrrha, Mr. Grote would say that we have here to 
deal with a mythe, and that the Greeks, at least, never 
doubted that there really was one individual called 
Pyrrha, and another caUed Hellen. Now, this may 
be true with regard to the later Greeks, such as 
Homer and Hesiod; but was it so — could it have 
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been so originally? Language is always language, — 
it always meant something originallj', and he, who- 
ever it was who first, instead of calling the Hellenes 
born of the soil, spoke of Pyrrha, the mother of 
Hellen, must have meant something intelligible and 
rational, he could not have meant a friend of his 
whom he ki}ew by the name of llellen, and an old 
lady called Pyrrha; he meant what we mean if we 
speak of Italy as the mother of Art. 

Even in more modern times than those of which 
Otfried Miiller speaks, we find that ‘ to speak 
mythologically,’ was the fashion among poets and 
philosophers. Pausanias complains of those ‘ who 
genealogize everything, and make Pythis the .son of 
Delphos.’ The story of Eros in the ‘ Phasdros’ is called 
a mythe (/Au^dc, 254 n; Xoyo?) 2^7 ^); y'if Sokrates 
says ironically, ‘that it is one of those which you 
may believe or not ’ (to'jtois s^-a-Ti /xsu TrslSsa-Soti, 
s^sa-Ti 3s {xr,). Again, when he tells the story of the 
Egyptian god Theuth, he calls it a ‘ tradition of old ’ 
(axoTjv y s^eo T^iysiv rwv ?r^orS| 5 tov), but Pha 3 dros knows 
at once that it is one of yokrates’ own making, 
and he says to him, ‘ Sokrates, thou makest easily 
Egyptian or any other stories’ (T^oyoi). When Pindar 
calls Apophasis the daughter of Epimetheus, eA'ery 
Greek understood this mythological language as well 
as if he had said ‘an after-thought leads to an 
excuse®^.’ Xay, even in Homer, when the lame Litas 

0. Muller has pointed out how the different parents given to 
the Erinyes by different poets were suggested by the character 
which each poet ascribed to them. ‘Evidently,’ he says, in his 
‘ Essay on the Eumenides,* p. 184, ‘ this genealogy answered better 
to the views and poetical objects of iEschylos than one of the 
current genealogies by which the Erinyes are derived from Skotos 
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(Prayers) are said to follo-w Ate (Mischief), trying 
to appease her, a Greek understood this language as 
well as we do, when we say that ‘ Hell is paved with 
good intentions.’ 

When Prayers are called the daughters of Zeus, we 
are hardlj'’ as yet within the sphere of pure mytho- 
logy. For Zeus was to the Greeks the protector 
of the suppliants, Zsbg IxsTsa-iog, — and hence Pi’ayers 
are called his daughters, as we might c^ll Liberty 
the daughter of England, or Pivaycr the offspring of 
tlie soul. 

All tliese sayings, however, tliough mythical, ai'e 
not yet niythes. It is the essential character of a 
true mythe that it should no longer be intelligible 
by a reference to the s))oken language. The plastic 
character of ancient language, which we have traced 
in the formation of nouns and verbs, is not sufficient 
to explain how a mythe could have lost its expres- 
sive power or its life and consciousness. Making due 
allowance for the difficulty of forming abstract nouns 
and abstract verbs, we should yet be unable to ac- 
count for anything beyond allegorical poetry among 
the nations of antiquity; mythology would still 
remain a riddle. Here, then, we must call to our 
aid another powerful ingredient in the formation of 
ancient speech, for which I find no better name than 
Polyonymy and Synonymy®*. Most nouns, as 


and Gaea (Sophokles), Kronos and Eurynome (in a work ascribed 
to Epimenides), Pborkys (Euphorion), Gaja Euijnome (Istron), 
Acheron and Night (Endemos), Hades and Persephone (Orphic 
hymns), Hades and Styx (Athenodoros and Mnaseas). See, however, 
‘Ares,’ by H. D. Muller, p. 67^ 

See tlie Author’s letter to Chevalier Bunsen ‘ On the Turanian 
Langua^s,’ p. 35. 
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we have seen before, were originally appellatives or 
predicates, expressive of what seemed at the time 
the most characteristic attribute of an object. But 
as most objects have more than one attribute, and 
as, under different aspects, one or the other attribute 
might seem more appropriate to form the name, it 
happened by necessity that most objects, during the 
early period of language, had more than one name. 
In the course of time, the greater portion of these 
names became useless, and they were mostly replaced 
in literary dialects bj’^ one fixed name, which might 
be called the proper name of such objects. The more 
ancient a language, the richer it is in synonymes. 

Synonyines, again, if used constantly, must natu- 
rally give rise to a number of homonymes. If we 
may call the sun by fifty naine,s expressive of dif- 
ferent qualities, some of these names will be appli- 
cable to other objects also, which happen to possess 
the same quality. These different objects would then 
be called by the same name — they would become 
homonymes. 

In the Veda, the earth is called urvi (wide), prithvi 
(broad), mahi (great), and many more names of which 
the Nighantu mentions twenty-one. These twenty- 
one words would be synonymes. But urvi (Avide) is 
not only given as a name of the earth, but also means 
a river. Prithvi (broad) means not only earth, but 
sky and dawn. Mahi (great, strong) is used for cow 
and speech, as well as for earth. Hence, earth, river, 
sky, dawn, cow, and speech, would become homo- 
nymes. All these names, however, are simple and 
intelligible. But most of the old terms, thro'svn out 
by language at the first burst of youthful poetr}', are 
based on bold metaphors. These metaphors once 
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forgotten, or the meaning of the roots whence the 
words were derived once dimmed and changed, many 
of these words would naturally lose their radical as 
well as their poetical meaning. They would become 
mere names handed down in the conversation of a 
family; underetood, perhaps, by the grandfather, 
familiar to the father, but strange to the son, and 
misunderstood by the grandson. This misunder- 
standing may arise in various manners. ^ Either the 
radical meaning of a word is forgotten, and thus 
what was originally an a])pellative, or a name, in the 
etymological sense of the word, (nomen stands for 
gnom en, ‘quo gnoscimus res,’ like n at u s for g n atu s,) 
dwindled down into a mere sound — a name in the 
modern sense of the word. Thus being originally 
a name of the sky, like the Sanskrit dydiis, became 
gradually a proper name, which betrayed its appel- 
lative meaning only in a few proverbial expressions, 
such as Zsug Ssi, or ‘ sub Jove frigido.’ 

Frequently it happened that after the true ety- 
mological meaning of a word had been forgotten, a 
new meaning was attached to it by a kind of ety- 
mological instinct which exists even in modern lan- 
guages. Thus, the son of light — Apollo, 

was changed into a son of Lycia; Ar^X/oj, the bright 
one, gave rise to the mythe of the birth of Apollo 
in Delos. 

Again, where two names existed for the same 
object, two persons would spruig up out of the two 
names, and as the same stories could be told of either, 
they would naturally be represented as brothers and 
sisters, as parent and child. Thus we find Selene, 
the moon, side by side with Mene, the moon; Helios 
(Shrya), the Sun, and Pheebos (Bhava, a different form 
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of Rudra) ; and in most of the Greek heroes we ean 
discover humanized forms of Greek gods, with names 
w'hich, in manj' instances, were 'epithets of their divine 
prototypes. Still more frequently it happened that 
adjectives connected with a word as applied to one 
object, were used with the same word even though 
applied to a ditfereut object. What was told of the 
Sea was told of the Skj’, and the Sun once being 
called a lion or a wolf, Avas soon endowed with claAvs 
and mane, even Avhere the animal metaphor Avas for- 
gotten. Thus the Siin with his golden rays might 
be called ‘golden •handed,’ liand being expressed by 
the same Avord as ray. But when the same epithet 
was applied to Apollo or Indra, a mythe Avould spring 
up, as we find it in German and Sanski’it mytholog}’, 
telling us that Indra lost his hand, and that it Avas 
replaced by a hand made of gold. 

Here Ave have some of the keys to mythology, but 
the manner of handling them can only be learnt from 
comparative philology. As in French it is difficult 
to find the radical meaning of many a word, unless 
we compare it Avith its corresjAonding forms in Italian, 
Spanish, or Provengal; Ave should find it impossible 
to discover the origin of many a Greek Avord, with- 
out comparing it Avith its more or less corrupt 
relatives in German, Latin, SlaA'onic, and Sanskrit. 
Unfortunately aa'c have in this ancient circle of 
languages nothing corresponding to Latin, by Avhich 
we can test the more or less original form of a word 
in French, Italian, and Spanish. Sanskrit is not the 
mother of Latin and Greek, as Latin is the mother 
of French and Italian. But glthough Sanskrit is but 
one among many sisters, it is, no doubt, the eldest, 
in so far as it has j)reserved its words in their most 
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primitive state ; and if -we once succeed in tracing a 
Latin and Greek word to its corresponding form in 
Sanskrit, we are generally able at the same time to 
account for its formation, and to fix its radical mean- 
ing. What should we know of the original meaning 
of TraTTj^, and if wo were reduced to 

the knowledge of one language like Gre 9 k? But as 
soon as we trace these words to Sanskrit, their pri- 
mitive power is clearly indicated. 0. Miiller was 
one of the first to see and acknowledge ^at classical 
philology must surrender all etymological research 
to comparative j’hilology, and that the origin of 
Greek words_ cannot be settled by a mere reference 
to Greek. This applies with particular force to 
mythological names. In order to become mytho- 
logical, it was necessary that the radical meaning of 
certain names should have been obscured and for- 
gotten in the language to whicli they belong. Thus 
what is mythological in one language, is frequently 
natural and intelligible in another. AVe say, ‘the 
sun sets,’ but in our own Teutonic mj’thology, a seat 
or throne is given to the sun on which he sits down, 
as in Greek Eos is called or as the 

Modern Greek speaks of the setting sun as 

We doubt about Hckatc, but we under- 
stand at once^Exaros and 'Exarr'^oXof. We hesitate 
about Lucina, but we accejit immediately what is a 
mere contraction of Luena, the Latin Luna. 

What is commonly called Hindu mythology is of 
little or no avail for comparative purposes. The 
stories of /Siva, Vishjiu, MahSideva, Pfo:vati, KaH, 

Here is a specimen of ^reek etymology, from the ‘ Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum 0uyari;p vapa to Bveii* kciI oppdv Kara ya^rpog* ec 
Tov Kai Tov yaarhp * Xeyerai yap ra QiiXea ra^iov Kireiffdai h 
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Krishna, &c., are of late growth, indigenous to 
India, and full of wild and fanciful conceptions. 
But while this late mj’thologj" of the Purfi,raas and 
even of the Epic poems, offers no assistance to the 
comparative mythologist, a whole world of primitive, 
natural, and intelligible mythology has been preserved 
to us in the Veda. The m3'thology of the Veda 
is to comparative mythology what Sanskrit has been 
to comparative grammar. There is, fortunately, no 
system of religion or mythology in the Veda. Names 
are used in one hymn as appellatives, in another as 
names of gods. The same god is sometimes repre- 
sented as supreme, sometimes as equal, sometimes 
as inferior to others. The whole nature of these so- 
called gods is still transparent ; their first conception, 
in many cases, clearly perceptible. There are as yet 
no genealogies, no settled marriages between gods 
and goddesses. The father is sometimes the son, the 
brother is the husband, and she who in one hymn is 
the mother, is in another the Avife. As the conceptions 
of the poet varied, so varied the nature of these 
gods. Nowhere is the Avide distance Avhich separates 
the ancient poems of India from the most ancient 
literature of Greece more clearly felt than when Ave 
compare the groAving mythes of the Veda with the 
full-groAvm and decayed mythes on which the poetry 
of Homer is founded. The Veda is the real Theogony 
of the Aryan races, Avhile that of Hesiod is a dis- 
torted caricature of the original image. If we want 
to know whither the human mind, though endowed 
with the natural consciousness of a divine power, is 
driven necessarily and inevitably by the irresistible 
force of language as applied to supernatural and 
abstract ideas, we must read the Veda; and if we 
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■want to tell the Hindus -what they are ■worshipping 
— mere names of natural phenomena, gradually 
obscured, personified, and deified — we must make 
them read the Veda. It was a mistake of the early 
Fathers to treat the heathen gods®^ as demons or 
evil spirits, and we must take care not to commit the 
same error with regard to the Hindu gpds. Their, 
gods have no more right to any substantive existence 
than Eos or Hcmera — than Xyx or Ajjat^. They 
are masks without an actor, — the creations of man, 
not his creators; they are nomina, not numina; 
names without being, not beings without names. 

In some instances, no. doubt, it happens that a 
Greek, or a Latin, or a Teutonic mythe, may be 
explained, from the resources which each of these 
languages still possesses, as thei’e are many words in 
Greek which can be exidained etymologically ■without 
any reference to Sanskrit or Gothic. We shall begin 
with some of these inythes, and then proceed to the 
more difficult, which must receive light from more 
distant regions, whether from the snowy rocks of 
Iceland and the songs of the Edda, or from the 
borders of the ‘ Seven liivers,’ and the hymns of the 
Veda. 

The rich imagination, the quick perception, the 
intellectual vivacity, and ever-varying fancy of the 
Greek nation, make it easy to understand that, after 


Aristotle has given an opinion of tho Greek gods in a passage 
of the ‘ Metaphysics.’ He is attacking the Platonic ideas, and tries 
to diow their contradictory character, calling them aiff6}jra 
eternal nneternals, i. e. things "that cannot have any real existence ; 
as men, he continwes, maintaiij that there are gods, biit give them 
a human form, thus making them really ‘ immortal mortals,’ i. e, 
noD>entitteB. 
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the separation of the Aryan race, no language was 
richer, no mythology more varied, than that of the 
Greeks. "Words were created with wonderful facility, 
and were forirotten asrain with that carelessness which 
the consciousness of inexhaustible power imparts to 
men of genius. The creation of every word was 
originally a poem, embodying a bold metaphor or a 
bright conception. But like the popular poetry of 
Greece, these words, if they were adopted by tradi- 
tion, and lived on in the language of a family, of a 
city, of a ti’ibe, in the dialects, or in the national 
speech of Greece, soon forgot the fatlier that had 
given them birth, or the poet to whom they owed 
their existence. Their genealogical descent and native 
character were unknown to the Greeks themselves, 
and their etymological meaning would have baffled 
the most ingenious antiquarian. The Greeks, how- 
ever, cared as little about the etymological individu- 
ality of their words as they cared to know the name 
of every bard that had first sung the Aristeia of 
Menelaos or Diomedes. One Homer was enough to 
satisfy their curiosity, and any etymology that ex- 
plained any part of the meaning of a word was wel- 
come, no historical considerations being ever allowed 
to interfere with ingenious guesses. It is known how 
Sokrates changes, on the spur of the moment, Eros 
into a god of wings, but Homer is quite as ready 
with etymologies, and they are useful, at least so 
far as they prove that the real etymology of the 
names of the gods had been forgotten long before 
Homer. 

Wq can best enter into the original meaning of a 
Greek mythe when some of'tHe persons who act in it 
have preserved names intelligible in Greek. "When 
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we find the names of Eos, Selene, Helios, or Herse, 
we have words which tell their own story, and we 
have a toj trrCo for the rest of the mythe. Let us 
take the beautiful mythe of Selene and Endymion. 
Endymion is the son of Zeus and Kalyke, but he is 
also the son of Aetlilios, a king of Elis, who is himself 
called a son of Zeus, and whom Endymion is said 
to have succeeded as king of Elis. This localises 
our mythe, and shows, at least, that Elis js its birth- 
place, and that, according to Greek custom, the 
reigning race of Elis derived its origin from Zeus. 
The same custom prevailed in India, and gave rise 
to the two great royal families of ancient India — the 
.so-called Solar and the Lunar races: and Purdravas, 
of Avhom more by and by, says of himself. 

The gi eat hiug of day 

And monarch of the night are niy progenitors; 

Their grandson I 

There may, then, have been a king of Elis, Aethlios, 
and he may have had a son, Endymion; but what 
the mythe tells of End5Mnion could not have hap- 
pened to the king of Elis. The mythe transfers 
Endymion to Karia, to Mount Latmos, because it 
was in the Latmian cave that Selene saw the 
beautiful sleejicr, loved him and lost him. Now 
about the meaning of Selene, there can be no doubt; 
but even if tradition had only preserved her other 
name, Asterodia, we should hai’c had to translate 
t.hiH synonyme, as Moon, as ‘ Wanderer among the 
stars.’ But who is Endymion? It is one of the 
many names of the sun, but with special reference to 
the setting or dying sun. It is derived from 
a verb which, in classical Greek, is never used for 
setting, because the simple verb Suoi had become the 

VOL. U. G 
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technical term for sunset. Ao<r^a« tJa/oo, the setting 
of the sun, is opposed to ai/aroXa/, the rising. Now, 
Sum meant originally, to dive into; and expres- 
sions like ijsAjoff 8’ a^’ sSo, the sun dived, presuppose 
an earlier eonception of sou ttovtov, he dived into 
the sea. Thus Thetis addresses her companions, 
II. xviii. 146; 

*YfxeiQ rvi' our£ 0n\a(i<T;jC tvpia koXttoVj 

You may now dne into the broad bosom of the sea. 

Other dialects, particularly of rnai’itime nations, have 
the same expression. In Latin we find®®, ‘Cur 
mergat seras aequore flanimas.’ In Old Norse, 
‘ S61 gengr i a5gi.’ Slavonic nations represent the 
sun as a woman stepping into her bath in the 
evening, and rising refreshed and purified in the 
morning; or they speak of the Sea as the mother 
of the Sun (the apS,m napfit), and of the Sun as 
sinking into her mother’s arms at night. We may 
suppose, therefore, that in some Greek dialect houto 
was used in the same sense; and that from svouw, 
svoujxa was formed to express sunset. From this was 
formed si/oo/jiaoi/®', like ouiavicov from oupuvog, and like 
most of the names of the Greek months. If svou,aa 
had become the commonly received name for sunset, 
the mythe of Endymion could never have arisen. 
But the original meaning of Endymion being once 
forgotten, what was told originally of the setting 
sun was now told of a name, which, in order to have 
any meaning, had to be changed into a god or a 
hero. The setting sun once slept in the Latmian 

3® Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ p. 704. 

37 Lauer, in his ‘ System of Gre^k Mythology,’ explains Endy- 
mion as the Diver. Geihard, in his ‘ Greek Mythology,’ gives 
*£2 cvfiiufy as 6 iy hvfiTj Hjy, 
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cave, the cave of night — Latmos being derived from 
the same root as Leto, Latona, the night; — but nmv 
he sleeps on Mount Latmos, in Karia. Endymion, 
sinking into eternal sleep after a life of but one day, 
was onee the setting sun, the sun of Zeus, the bril- 
liant Sky, and of Kalyke, the covering night (from 
xaA'/s-Tw) ; or, according to another sayifig, of Zeus 
and Protogeneia, the first-born goddess, or the Dawn, 
who is always represented, either as the mother, the 
sister, or the foiNakon ivifc of the Sun. Now he is 
the son of a king of Elis, probably for no other 
reason except that it was usual for kings to take 
names of good omen, connected with the sun, or the 
moon, or the stars, — in which case a mythe, con- 
nected w,ith a solar' name, would naturally be trans- 
ferred to its human namesoke. In the ancient 
poetical and proverbial language of Elis, peoide said 
‘ Selene loves and w.atches Endymion,’ instead of 
‘it is getting late;’ ‘Selene embraces Endymion,’ 
instead of ‘ the sun is setting and the moon is 
rising ;’ ‘ Selene kisses Eudjunion into sleep,’ instead 
of ‘it is night.’ These exjmessions remained long 
after their meaning had ceased to be understood; 
and as the human mind is generally as anxious for 
a reason as ready to invent one, a story arose by 
common consent, and without an}’- personal effort, 
that Endymion must have been a young lad loved 
by a young lady, Selene; and, if children were 
anxious to know still more, there would always be 
a grandmother happy to tell them that this young 
Endymion was the son of the Protogeneia, — she half 
meaning and half not meaning by that name the 
daAvn who gave birth to the sun; or of Kalyke, 
the dark and covering Night. This name, once 
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touched, would set many chords vibrating; three or 
four different reasons might be given (as they really 
wci’e given by ancient poets) why Endymion fell 
into this everlasting sleep, and if any one of these 
was alluded to by a popular poet,, it became a mytho- 
logical fact, repeated by later poets ; so that Endy- 
mion greAvmt last almost into a typo, no longer of 
the setting sun, but of a handsome boy beloved of 
a chaste maiden, and therefore a most likely name 
for a young prince. Many mythes have thus been 
transferred to real persons, by a mere similarity of 
name, though it must be admitted that there is no 
historical evidence wliatsoevcr that there ever was a 
prince of Elis, called by the name of Endjnnion. 

Such is the growth of a legend, originally a mere 
word, a ju.Ci5oc, probably one of those many words 
which have but a local currency, and lose their value 
if they are taken to distant places, words useless for 
the daily interchange of thought, spurious coins in 
the hands of the many, — yet not thrown away, but 
preserved as curiosities and ornaments, and deci- 
phered at last by the antiquarian, after the lapse of 
many centuries. Unfortunately, we do not jiossess 
these legends as they passed originally from mouth 
to mouth in villages or mountain castles, — legends 
such as Grimm has collected in his ‘ Mythology,’ 
from the language of the poor people in Germany. 
We do not know them, as tlioy were told by tlic 
older members of a family, who spoke a language 
half intelligible to themselves and strange to theii 
children, or as the poet of a rising city embodied 
the traditions of his neighljourhood in a continuous 
poem, and gave to them their first form and per- 
manence. Unless where tiomer has preserved a 
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local myflio, all is an’anged as a system, with the 
‘ Theogony ’ as its beginning, the ‘ Siege of Troy ’ as 
its centre, and the ‘ Return of the Heroes ’ as its end. 
But how many parts of Greek mythology are never 
mentioned by •Honker! — We then come to Hesiod — 
a moralist and theologian, and again we find but 
a small segment of the mythological language of 
Greece. Thus, our chief sources are the ancient 
chroniclers, who took mythology for history, and 
used of it only so much as answered their purpose. 
And not even these are preserved to us, but we only 
believe that they formed the sources from which 
later writers, such as Apollodoros and the scholiasts, 
borrowed their information. The first duty of the 
mythologist is, therefore, to disentangle this cluster, 
to remove all that is systematic, and to reduce each 
mythe to its primitive uns} stematic form. Much 
that is unessential has to be cut away altogether, 
and after the rust is removed, we have to determine 
first of all, as with ancient coins, the locality, and, if 
possible, the age, of each mythe, by the character of 
its workmanship ; and as we arrange ancient medals 
into gold, silver, and coj)per coins, we have to dis- 
tinguish most carefully between the legends of gods, 
heroes, and men. If, then, we succeed in decipher- 
ing the ancient names and legends of Greek or 
any other mythology, we learn that the past which 
stands before our eyes in Greek mythology, has had 
its present, that there are traces of organic thought 
in these petrified relics, and that they once formed 
the surface of the Greek language. The legend of 
Endymion was present jit the time when the people 
of Elis understood the old saying of the Moon (or 
Selene) rising under the cover of Night (or in the 
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Latmian cave), to see and admire, in silent love, the 
beauty of the setting Sun, the sleeper Endymion 
the son of Zens, who had granted to him the double 
boon of eternal sleep and everlasting youth. 

Endymion is not the Sun in the divine eharacter of 
Phoibos Apollon, but a eonception of the Sun in his 
daily eourse, as rising early from the womb of Dawn, 
and after a short and brilliant career, setting in the 
evening, never to return again to tliis mortal life. 
Similar coneeptions occur in most mythologies. In 
Betshuana, an African dialect, ‘ the sun sets ’ is ex- 
pressed by ‘ the sun dies*®.’ In Aryan mythology the 
Sun viewed in this light is sometimes represented as 
divine, yet not immortal ; sometimes as living, but 
sleeping; sometimes as a mortal beloved by a god- 
dess, yet tainted by the fate of humanity. Thus, 
Tithonos, a name that has been identified "with the 
Sanskrit didhyfina/t*®, brilliant, exjjressed originally 
the idea of the Sun in his daily or yearly character. 
Pie also, like Endymion, docs not enjoy tl full 
immortality of Zeus and Apollon. Endymion etains 
his youth, but is doomed to sleep. Tithonos is made 
immortal, but as Eos forgot to ask for his eternal 
youth, he pines away as a decrepit old man, in the 
arms of his ever youthful wife, who loved him when 
he was young, and is kind to him in his old age. 
Other traditions, careless about contradictions, or 
ready to solve them sometimes by the most atrocious 
expedients, call Tithonos the son of Eos and Ke- 
phalos, as Endymion was the son of Protogeneia, the 
Dawn; and this very freedom in handling a mythe 


See Pott, Kuhn’s * Zeitschrift/ vol. ii. p. 109. 

3-^ See Sonne, ‘ On Charis,’ in Kuhn’s * ZeitechrifV,* vol. x. p. 178. 
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seems to show, that at first, a Greek knew what it 
meant if Eos was said to leave every morning the 
bed of Tithonos. As long as this expression was 
understood, I should say that the mythe was 
present; it was passed when Tithonos had been 
changed into a son of Laomedon, a brother of 
Priamos, a prince of Troy. Then the saying, that 
Eos left his bed in the morning, became mythical, 
and had none but a conventional or traditional 
iiieaning. Then, as Tithonos was a prince of Troy, 
his son, the Ethiopian Mcinnon, had to take part in 
the Trojan war. And yet how strange ! — even then 
the old mythe seems to float through the dim memory 
of the poet! — for when Eos weeps for her son, the 
beautiful Memnon, her tears are called ‘morninsr- 
dew,’ — so that the past may be said to have been 
still half-present. 

As we have mentioned Keplialos as the beloved of 
Eos, and the father of Tithonos, we may add, that 
Kephalos also, like Tithonos and Eiidymion, was one 
of the many names of the Sim. Keplialos, however, 
was the rising sun — the head of light, — an expres- 
sion frequently used of the sun in diflerent mytho- 
logies. In the Veda, where the sun is addressed as 
a horse, the head of the horse is an expression mean- 
ing the rising sun. Thus, the poet says, Rv. 1. 
163, 6, ‘ I have known through my mind thy self 
when it was still far — thee, the bird flying up from 
below the sky; I saw a head with wings, toiling on 
smooth and dustless paths.’ The Teutonic nations 
speak of the sun as the eye of Wuotan, as Hesiod 
speaks of — 


Travra idtor Aioc oodaX/udg jrayra yoi/crag; 
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and they also call the sun the face of their god". 
In the Veda, again, the sun is called (I. 115, 1) ‘ the 
face of the gods,’ or ‘the face of Aditi’ (1. 113, 19); 
and it is said that the winds obscure the eye of the 
sun by showers of rain (V. 59, 5). 

A similar idea led the Greeks to form the name of 
Kephalos ; and if Kephalos is called the son of Herse 
— the Dew, — this patronymic meant the same in 
mythological language that we should express by the 
sun rising over dewy fields. What is told of Ke- 
phalos is, that he was the husband of Prokris, that 
he loved her, and that they vowed to be faithful to 
one another. But Eos also loves Kephalos; she tells 
her love, and Kephalos, true to Prokris, does not 
accept it. Eos, who knows her rival, replies, that 
he might remain faithful to Prokris, till Prokris had 
broken her vow. Kephalos accepts the challenge, 
approaches his wife disguised as a stranger, and 
gains her love. Prokris, discovering her shame, flies 
to Kreta. Here Diana gives her a dog and a S 2 )ear, 
that never miss their aim, and Prokris returns to 
Kephalos disguised as a huntsman. While hunting 
with Kephalos, she is asked by him to give him the 
dog and the spear. She promises to do so only in 
return for his love, and when he has assented, she 
discloses herself, and is again accepted by Ke])halos. 
Yet Prokris fears the charms of Eos; and while 
jealously watching her husband, she is killed by him 
unintentionally, by the spear that never misses its 
aim. 

Before we can explain this mythe, which, however, 
is told with many variations by 'Greek and Latin 


Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ p. 666. 
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poets, we must dissect it, and reduce it to its 
constituent elements. 

The first is ‘ Kcplialos loves Prokris.’ Prokris we 
must explain by a reference to Sanskrit, where 
Inrush and prish mean to sprinkle, and are used 
chiefly with reference to rain-drops. For instance, 
llv. I. 168, 8 : ‘ The lightnings laugh do^yn upon the 
earth, when the winds shower forth the rain.’ 

The same root in the Teutonic languages has taken 
the sense of ‘frost;’ and Bopp identifies prush with 
0. H. G. frus, frigere. In Greek we must 'refer 
to the same root jt/swI, a dewdrop,'and also 

Prokris, the dew^h Thus, the wife of Kephalos is 
only a repetition of Herse, her mother, — Herse, dew, 
being derived from Sanskrit vrish^'^, to sprinkle; 

I see no reason to modily this etymology of Prokris. Prish 
in Sanskrit means to sprinkle, and p?*ishita occurs in the sense of 
shower, in vidynt-slanayitnu-p/*ishiteshii, ‘during lightning, 
thunder, and rain,^ Gobh. 3, 3, 15, where Professor lloth ingenioiisl)', 
but without necessity, suspects the original reading to have been 
prush ita, Pjushat, fern. p?’i shall, means sprinkled, and is applied 
to a speckled deer, a speckled cow, a speckled horse. Prish at a, too, 
has the same meaning, but is likewise used in the sense of drops. 
Prusfi, a cognate root, means in Sanskrit to sprinkle, and from it 
we have prushva, the rainy season, and prusliva, a drop, but 
more particularly a frozen drop, or frost. Now, it is perfectly true, 
that the final sh of prish or prush is not regularly represented in 
Greek by a guttural consonant. But we find that in Sanskrit itself 
the lingual sh of this root varies witli tlio palatal for instance, in 
pri5-ni, speckled; and Professor Curtius has rightly traced the 
Greek spotted, back to the same root as tlie Sanskrit 

prij-ni, and has clearly established for 7rp61i and wpoKac^ the original 
meaning of a speckled deer. From the same root, therefore, not 
only TTpwJ, 'a dewdrop, ,but TrpoK-ph also may be derived, in the 
sense of dew or hoar-frost, the derivative syllable being the same as 
in vtfi-piq, or ih-ptQ, gen. toe or iBoc. 

42 This derivation ol' eparf, dew, from the Sanscrit root vrish has 
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Prokris, clew, from a Sanskrit root jDrush, having 
the same sense. The first part of our my the, therefore, 
means simply, ‘ the Sun kisses the ilorning Dew.’ 

The second saying is ‘ Eos loves Kephalos.’ This 
requires no explanation : it is the old story, repeated 
a hundred times in Aryan mythologj’’, ‘the Dawn 
loves the Sun.’ 

The third saying was, ‘Prokris is faithless; yet 
her new lover, tliough in a different guise, is still 
the same Eephalos.’ This we may interpret as a 
poetical expression for the rays of the sun being 
reflected in various colours from the dewdrops, — so 
that Prokris may be said to be kissed by many 
lovei’s; yet they are all the same Kephalos, dis- 
guised, but at last recognised. 

The last saying was, ‘ Prokris is killed by Kepha- 
los,’ i.e. the dew is absorbed by the sun. Prokris 
dies for her love to Kephalos, and he must kill her 
because he loves her. It is the gradual and inevitable 
absorption of the dew by the glowing rays of the 
sun which is expressed, with so much truth, bj' the 
unerring shaft of Keplialos thrown unintentionally 
at Prokris hidden in the thicket oi' tlie forest'^®. 

We have only to put these four saj'ings together. 


been questioned, because Sanskrit v is generally repres^‘ntcd in 
Crreek by the diganima, or the spiritus lenis. But in Greek wo 
find both tparri and ca chan^je of frequent occurrence, though 
difficult to explain. In the same manner the Greek has i'orwf) and 
\arup, from the root vid, effria from a root vas ; and the Attic 
peculiarity of aspirating unaspirated initial vowels was well known 
even to ancient grammarians (Curtius, ‘GrundzUge/ p. 617). Forms 
like Uptrri and aeptra clearly prove the former presence of a digamma 
(Curtius, ‘ Grundzuge,’ p. 509). 

La rugiada 

Pugna col sole. — Dante, ‘ Purgatorio,’ i. 
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and every poet will at once tell ns the story of the 
love and jealousy of Keiihalos, Prokris, and Eos. If 
anything was wanted to confirm the solar nature of 
Kephalos, we might point out how the first meet- 
ing of Kephalos and Prokris takes ifiace on Mount 
Hymettos, and how Kephalos throws himself after- 
wards, in despair, into the sea, from the^ Leukadian 
mountains. Now, the whole mythe belongs to 
Attika, and here the sun would rise, during the 
greater part of the year, over Mount Hymettos like 
a brilliant head. A straight line from tliis, the most 
eastern point, to the most western headland of 
Greece, carries us to the Leukaclian promontory, — 
and here Kephalos might well be said to have 
drowned his sorrows in the Avaves of the ocean. 

Another magnificent sunset looms in the mythe of 
the death of Herakles, His tAvofold character as 
a god and as a hero is acknowledged even by 
Herodotos; and some of his epithets are sufficient 
to indicate his solar character, though, perhaps, no 
name has been made the vehicle of so many mytho- 
logical and historical, physical and moral stories, as 
that of Herakles, Names which he shares with 
Apollo and Zeus are Aa<bvr,i^dfos, ’AAs^/xaxof, Mavrig, 
‘ISaTog, ‘OXvfJLTtog, TlayysviTaip. 

Noav, in his last jouimoy, Herakles also, like Kepha- 
los, proceeds from east to Avest. He is performing 
his sacrifice to Zeus, on the Kcna.>on promontory of 
Euboea, when Deianema (dfisya-uari=d£i,sa-patni) 
sends him the fatal garment. He then throws 
Lichas into the sea, who is transformed into the 
Lichadian islands. From thence Herakles crosses 
over to Trachys, and then to Mount Oeta, where his 
pile is raised, and the hero is burnt, rising through 
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the clouds to the seat of the immortal f^ods — himself 
henceforth immortal and wedded to Hebe, the god- 
dess of youth. The coat which Dcianeira sends to 
the solar hero is an expression frequently used in 
other mythologies; it is the coat wliich in the 

Veda, ‘ the mothers weave for their bright son,’ — 

the clouds which rise from the waters and surround 
the sun like a dark raiment. Herakles tries to 
tear it off ; his fierce splendour breaks through the 
thickening gloom, but fiery mists embrace him, and 
are mingled Avith the parting rays of the sun, and 
the dying hero is seen through the scattered clouds of 
the sky, tearing his oAvn body to pieces, till at last 

his bright ibrni is consumed in a general confla- 

gration, his last-beloved being lole, — perhaps the 
violet-coloured evening clouds, — a Avord AA'hich, as 
it reminds us also of log, poison (though the i is 
long), may perhaps have originated tlie mythe of a 
poisoned garment. 

In these legends the Greek language sujAplies 
almost all that is necessary in order to render these 
strange stories intelligible and rational, though the 
later Greeks — I mean Homer and Hesiod — had 
certainly in most cases no suspicion of the original 
import of their OAvn traditions. But as there are 
Greek Avords Avhich find no explanation in Greek, 
and which, Avithout a reference to Sanskrit and the 
other cognate dialects, Avould have for ever remained 
to the philologist mere sounds with a conventional 
meaning, there are also names of gods and heroes 
inexplicable from a Greek point of view, and which 
cannot be made to disclose their primitive character, 
unless confronted with contemporaiy Avitnesses from 
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Tndia, Persia, Italy, or Gennaiiy. Another mythe 
of the dawn will best explain this : 

Ahan in Sanskrit is a name of the day, and is 
said to stand for dahan, like asru, tear, for dasru, 
Greek Baxpo. Whether we have to admit an actual 
loss of this initial d, or whether the d is to be con- 
sidered rather as a secondary letter, by which the 
root ah was individualised to dah, is a question 
which does not concern us at present. In Sanskrit 
we liave the root dah, which means to burn, and 
from which a name of the day might have been 
formed in the same manner as dyu, day, is formed 
from dyu, to bo brilliant. Nor does it concern us 
here, whether the Gothic daga, nom. dag-s, day, 
is tlie same ^vord or not. According to Grimm’s 
law, daha in Sanskrit should in Gothic appear as 
taga, and not as daga. However, there are several 
roots in which the aspiration atfects either the first or 
the last letter or both. This would give us dhah as 
a secondary type of dah, and thus remove the appa- 
rent irregularity of the Gothic daga^h Bopp seems 
inclined to consider daga and daha identical in 
origin. Certain it is that the same root from which 
the Teutonic words for day are formed, has also 
given rise to the name for dawn. In German we 
say, der Morgen tagt; and in Old English day 
was dawe; Avhile to dawn was in Anglo-Saxon 
dagian. Now, in the Yeda, one of the names of the 
dawn is AhanS,. It occurs only once, Rv. I. 123, 4 : 

Gnhdm griham Ahan^ yati Akkkd, 

Divd dive ddhi n£nia dddhund 

Sibdaanti Dyolani sdsvat d agat 

A^gram agrata it bha^ate vdsfindm. 


This change of aspiration has been fully illustrated, and well 
explained by Grassmann, in Kuhn^s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ vol. xii. p, 110. 
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‘ Ahan& (the dawn) comes near to every house, — 
she who makes every day to be knoAvn. 

‘Dyotanh (the daAvn), the active maiden, comes 
back for evermore, — she enjoys always the first of all 
goods.’ 

We have already seen the Dawn in various rela- 
tions to the Sun, but not yet as the beloved of 
the Sun, flying before her lover, and destroyed by 
his embrace. This, howeA’^er, Avas a very familiar 
expression in the old mythological language of the 
Aiyans. The DaAAm has died in the arms of the Sun, 
or the Dawn is flying before the Sun, or the Sun 
has shattered the car of the DaAAm, AA'ere expres- 
sions meaning simpl)’, the sun has risen, the dawn 
is gone. Thus, AAm read in the Rv. IV. 30, in a 
hymn celebrating the achievements of Indra, the 
chief solar deity of the Veda : 

‘ And this strong and manly deed also thou hast 
performed, 0 Indra, that thou struckest the daughter 
of Dyaus (the Dawn), a Avoman difiicult to vanquish. 

‘ Yes, even the daughter of Dyaus, the magnified, 
the Dawn, thou, 0 Indra, a great hero, hast ground 
to pieces. 

‘ The Dawn rushed off from her crushed car, fear- 
ing that Indra, the bull, might strike her. 

‘ This her car lay there Avell ground to pieces ; she 
went far away.’ 

In this case, Indra behaves rather unceremoniously 
to the daughter of the sky; but, in other places, she 
is loved by all the bright gods of heaven, not ex- 
cluding her own father. The Sun, it is said, Rv. I. 
115, 2, follows her from behind, as a man follows a 
Avoman. ‘ She, the DaAvn, whose cart is di-awn by 
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white horses, is carried away in triumph by the two 
Asvins,’ as the Leukippides are canied off by the 
Dioskuroi. 

If now we translate, or rather transliterate, Da- 
hanS, into Greek, Ddphne stands before us, and her 
whole history is intelligible. Daphne is young 
and beautiful — Apollo loves her — she flies before 
him, and dies as he embraces her with his brilliant 
rays. Or, as another poet of the Veda^ (X. 189) 
expresses it, ‘ The Darvu comes near to him — she 
expires as soon as he begins to bi'eathe — the mighty 
one irradiates the sky.’ Any one who has eyes to 
see and a heart to feel with nature like the poets of 
old, may still see Daphne and Apollo,— the dawn 
rushing and trembling through the sky, and fading 
away at the sudden approach of the bright sun. Thus 
even in so modern a poet as Swift, the old poetry 
of nature breaks through when, in his address to Lord 
Harley on his marriage, he Avrites : 

‘ So the bright Empress of the Morn 
Cliose for her sj^ouse a mortal born : 

The Goddess made advances first, 

Else -what aspiring hero diixbt? 

Though like a maiden of fifteen 
She blushes "when by mortals seen : 

Still blushes, and with haste retires 
When Sol pursues her with his fires/ 

The metamoi’23hosis of Daphne into a laurel-tree 
is a continuation of the mythe of jAeculiarly Greek 
growth. Daphne, in Greek, meant no longer the 
dawn, but it had become the name of the laurel^. 

Professor Curfcius adinit% my explanation of the mythe of 
Daphne as the dawn, but he says, ‘ If we could but see why the 
dawn is changed into a laurel ! ’ I liaTe explained before the influence 
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Hence the tree Daphne was considered sacred to the 
lover of Daphne, the dawn, and Daphne herself was 
fabled to have been changed into a tree when pray- 
ing to her mother to protect her from the violence of 
Apollo. 

Without the help of the Veda, the name of 
Daphne and the legend attached to her, would have 
remained unintelligible, for the later Sanskrit sup- 
plies no key to this name. This shoAvs the value of 
the Veda for the purpose of comparative mythology, 
a science Avhich, without the ’\'’eda, would have re- 
mained mere guess-Avork, without fixed principles 
and without a safe basis‘®. 

In order to shoAV in hoAV many different ways the 
same idea may be expressed mythologically, I have 
copfined myself to the names of the dawn. The 
dawn is really one of the richest sources of Aryan 
mythology; and another class of legends, embodying 
the strife betAveen winter and summer, the return of 
spring, the revival of nature, is in most languages 
but a reflection and amplification of the more ancient 
stories telling of the strife betAveen night and day. 


of homonymy in the growth of early m} thes, and this is only another 
instance of this influence. The dawn was called the burning, 

so was the laurel, as wood that burns easily. Afterwards the two, 
as usual, were supposed to be one, or to have some connection with 
each other, for how, the people would wiy, could they have the same 
name? Sec ‘ Etyni. p. 250, 20, cav^iov’ svicavffToy ^vXov\ 
Ilesych. Cav)(fi6i'* erKavoTOv ivXov (1, evicavaroy 

Ahrens, ‘ DiaL Grsec.’ ii. 532). Legerlotz, in Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ 
vol. vii. p. 292. ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ Second 
Series, p. 502. 

For another development of &e same word Ahanu, leading 
ultimately to the mythe of Athene, see ‘ Lectures on the Science of 
Language,* Second Series, p. 502. 
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the return of the morn, the revival of the whole 
world. The stories, again, of solar heroes fighting 
through a thunderstorm against the powers of dark- 
ness, are borrowed from the same source; and the 
cows, so frequently alluded to in the Veda, as 
carried off by Vritra and brought back by Indra, 
are in reality the same bright cows which, the Dawn 
drives out every morning to their pasture ground; 
sometimes the clouds, which, from their heavy 
udders, send down refreshing and fertilising rain or 
dew upon the parched earth; sometimes the bright 
days themselves, that seem to step out one by one 
from the dark stable of the night, and to be carried off 
from their wide pasture by the dark powers of the 
West. There is no sight in nature more elevating 
than the dawn even to us, whom philosophy would 
wish to teach that nil admirari is the highest 
wisdom. Yet in ancient times the power of admiring 
was the greatest blessing bestowed on mankind; and 
when could man have admired more intensely, when 
could his heart have been more gladdened and over- 
powered with joy than at the approach of 

tlie Lord of light, 

Of life, of love, and gladness ! 

The darkness of night fills the human heart with 
despondency and awe, and a feeling of fear and 
anguish sets every nerve trembling. Thei’e is man 
like a forlorn child fixing his eye with breathless 
anxiety upon the East, the womb of day, where the 
light of the world has flamed up so many times 
before. As the father waits the birth of his child, so 
the poet watches the dark heaving night who is to 
bring forth her bright son, the sun of the day. The 

VOL. II. H 
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doors of heaven seem slowly to open, and what are 
called the bright flocks of the Dawn step out of 
the dark stable, returning to their wonted pastures. 
Who has not seen the gradual advance of this 
radiant procession — the heaven like a distant sea 
tossing its golden waves — when the first rays shoot 
forth like brilliant horses racing round the whole 
course of the horizon — when the clouds begin to 
colour up, each shedding her own radiance over her 
more distant sisters ! Not only the East, but the 
West, and the South, and the North, the whole 
temple of heaven is illuminated, and the pious wor- 
shipper lights in response his own small light on 
the altar of his hearth, and stammers words which 
express but faintly the joy that is in nature and in 
his own throbbing heart : 

‘ Rise ! Our life, our spirit has come back ! the 
darkness is gone, the light approaches ! ’ 

If the people of antiquity called these eternal 
lights of heaven their gods, their bright ones (deva), 
the Dawn was the first-born among all the gods — 
Protogeneia — dearest to man. and always young and 
firesh. But if not raised to an immortal state, if only 
admired as a kind being, awakening every morning 
the children of man, her life would seem to be short. 
She soon fades away, and dies when the fountain- 
head of light rises in naked splendour, and sends his 
first swift glance through the vault of heaven. W^e 
cannot realise that sentiment with which the eye of 
antiquity dwelt on these sights of nature. To us all 
is law, order, necessity. We calculate the refractory 
power of the atmosphere, we measure the possible 
length of the dawn in eveiy’ climate, and the rising of 
the sun is to us no greater surprise than the birth of 
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a child. But if we could believe again, that there 
was in the sun a being like our own, that in the 
dawn there was a soul opeu to human sympathy, — 
if we could bring ourselves to look for a moment 
upon these powers as personal, free, and adorable, how 
different would be our feelings at the blush of day ! 
That Titanic assurance with which we s|iy, the sun 
must rise, was unknown to the early worshippers of 
nature, or if they also began to feel the regularity 
with which the sun and the other stars perform their 
daily labour, they still thought of free beings kept in 
temporary servitude, chained for a time, and bound 
to obey a higher will, but sure to rise, like Herakles, 
to a higher glory at the end of their labours. It 
seems to us childish when we read in the Veda such 
expressions as, ‘Will the Sun rise?’ ‘Will our old 
friend, the Dawn, come back again?’ ‘Will the 
powers of darkness be conquered by the God of 
light?’ And when the Sun rose, they wondered 
how, but just born, he was so mighty, and strangled, 
as it were, in his cradle, the serpents of the night. 
They asked how he could walk along the sky ? why 
there was no dust on his road? why he did not fall 
backward? But at last they greeted him like the 
poet of our own time — 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

and the human eye felt that it could not bear the 
brilliant mjyesty of Him whom they call ‘the Life, 
the Breath, the brilliant Lord and Father.’ 

Thus sunrise was the revelation of nature, awaken- 
ing in the human mind that feeling of dependence, 
of helplessness, of hope, ®f joy and faith in higher 
powers, which is the source of all wisdom, the spring 
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of all religion. But if sunrise insph'ed the first 
prayers, called forth the first sacrificial flames, sunset 
was the other time when, again, the heart of man 
would tremble, and his mind be filled with awful 
thoughts. The shadows of night approach, the irre- 
sistible power of sleep grasps man in the midst of 
his pleasures, his friends depart, and in his loneliness 
his thoughts turn again to higher powers. When 
the day departs, the poet bewails the untimely death 
of his bright friend, nay, he sees in his short career 
the likeness of his own life. Perhaps, when he has 
fallen asleep, his sun may never rise ag.aiii, and thus 
the place to which the setting sun ■withdraws in the 
far West rises before his mind as the abode where 
he himself would go after death, where ‘ his fathers 
went before him,’ and where all the wise and the 
pious rejoice in a ‘ne'W life w'rh Yama and Vai'una.’ 
Or he might look upon the sun, not as a short-lived 
hero, but as young, unchanging, and always the 
same, while generations after generations of mortal 
men were passing away. Ai.d hence, by the mere 
force of contrast, the first intimation of beings Avhich 
do not -wither and decay — of immortals, of immor- 
tality ! Then the poet would implore the immortal 
sun to come again, to vouchsafe to the sleeper a new 
morning. The god of day would become the god of 
time, of life and death. Again, the evening t'wilight, 
the sister of the dawm, repeating, though with a 
more sombre light, the wonders of the morning, how 
many feelings must it have roused in the musing 
poet — ^how many poems must it have elicited in the 
Imng language of ancient times ! Was it the da-wn 
that came again to give a last embrace to him who 
had parted from her in the morning? Was she 
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the iniTnortal, the always returniiifr goddess, and he 
the mortal, the daily dying sun? Or was she the 
mortal, bidding a last farewell to her immortal lover, 
burnt, as it were, on the same pile which would 
consume her, while he would rise to the seat of the 
gods? 

Let us ex23ress these sinjple scenes in gncient lan- 
guage, and we shall find ourselves surrounded on 
every side by mythology full of contradictions and 
incongruities, the same being representec! as mortal 
or immortal, as man or woman, as the iioetical eye of 
man shifts its point of view, and gives its own colour 
to the mysterious jilay of nature. 

One of the mythes of the Veda which expresses 
this correlation of the Dawn and the Sun, this love 
between the immortal and the mortal, and the 
identity of the Morning Dawn and the Evening 
Twilight, is the story of Urvasi and Puriu’avas. The 
two names Urvasi and Purftravas, are to the Hindu 
mere proper names, and even in the Veda their 
original meaning has almost entirely faded away. 
There is a dialogue in the liig-veda between Urvasi 
and Pururavas, where both appear personified in the 
same manner as in the play of KalidS.sa. The first 
point, therefore, which we have to prove is that Urvasi 
was originally an appellation, and meant dawn. 

The etymology of Urvasi is difiicult. It cannot 
be derived from urva by means of the suffix sa*^, 
because there is no such word as urva, and because 
derivatives in sa, like romas4, yuvasd, &c., have 
the accent on the last syllable*®. I therefore accept 
the common Indian exjdanation by which this name 

” <7 panini V. 2, lOO. 

Other explanations of Urvasi may be seen in Professor Botiii's 
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is derived from uru, wide (su^u), and a root as, to 
pervade, and thus compare uru-asi with another 
frequent epithet of the Dawn, urfl/;i, the feminine of 
uru-ai', far-going. It was certainly one of the most 
striking featui’es, and one by which the Dawn was 
distinguished from all the other dwellers in the 
heavens, that she occupies the Avidc expanse of 
the sky, and that her horses ride, as it were, with 
the stviftness of thought round the whole horizon. 
Hence we find that names beginning with uru in 
Sanskrit, and with supu in Greek, are almost invari- 
ably old mythological names of the Dawn or the 
TAvilight. The Earth also, it is true, claims this 
epithet, but in difierent combinations from those 
which apply to the bright goddess. Names of the 
Dawn are Euryphaessa, the mother of Helios ; Eury- 
kyde or Eurypyle, the daughter of Endymion ; Eury- 
mede, the wife of Glaukos ; Eurynome, the mother of 
the Charites; and Eurydike, the wife of Orpheus, 
whose character as an ancient god will be discussed 
hereafter. In the Veda the name of Ushas or Eos 
is hardly ever mentioned without some allusion to 
her for and wide spreading splendour ; such as 
urviyS. vibh^ti, she shines wide; urviy& vi^d- 
kshe, looking far and wide; variyasi, the widest^®. 


edition of the Nirukta, and in the Sanskrit Dictionary published 
by him and Professor Bochtlingk. 

The name which approaches nearest to Urrast in Greek might 
seem to be Europe, because the palatal s is occasionally repre- 
sented by a Greek as asva^ticKOQ, The only difficulty is the long 
111 in Greek; otherwise Europe, carried away by the white bull 
(vrishan, man, bull, stallion, in the Veda a frequent appellation of 
the sun, and sveta, wl^ite, applied to the same deity), carried away 
on his back (the sun being frequently represented as behind or below 
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whereas the light of the Sun is not repi’esented as 
wide-stretching, but rather as far-darting. 

But there are other indications besides the mere 
name of Urvasi, which lead us to suppose that she 
was originally the goddess of the dawn. Vasishtha, 
though best known as the name of one of the 
chief poets of the Veda, is the superlative of vasu, 
bright ; and as such also a name of the Sun. Thus it 
happens that expressions which apply projierly to the 
sun only, were transferred to the ancient poet. He 
is called the sun of Mitraand Varujia, night and day, 
an expression which has a meaning only with regard 
to Vasishtha, the sun; and as the sun is frequently 
called the olFspring of the dawn, Vasishtha, the poet, 
is said to owe his birth to Urvasi (Rv. VII. 33, J.1). 
The peculiarity of his birth reminds us strongly of 
the birth of Aphrodite, as told by Hesiod. 

Again, we find that in the few passages where the 
name of Urvasi occurs in the Rig-veda, the same 
attributes and actions are ascribed to her which 
usually belong to Ushas, the Dawn. 

It is frequently said of Ushas, that she prolongs 
the life of man, and the same is said of Urvasi 
(V. 41, 19; X. 95, 10). In one passage Rv. IV. 2, 18, 
Urvasi is even used as a plural, in the sense of many 
dawns or days increasing the life of man, which 
shows that the appellative power of the word was 
not yet quite forgotten. Again, she is called anta- 
rikshaprd., filling the air, a usual epithet of the 


the dawn, see p. 92 and the mythe of Eurydike on p. 127) ; again 
carried to a distant cave (the gloaming of the evening); and mother 
of Apollo, the god of daylight, or of Minos (Mann, a mortal Zeus), — 
all this woidd well agree with the goddess of the dawn. 
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sun, brihaddivft, with mighty splendour, all indi- 
cating the bright presence of the dawn. However, 
the best pi’oof that Urvasi was the dawn is the 
legend told of her and of her love to Purhravas, a 
story that is true only of the Sun and the Dawn. 
That Purhravas is an appropriate name of a solar 
hero requm;s hardly any proof, Puvhravas meant 
the same as n-oAooioxiJf, endowed with much light; 
for though rava is generally used of sound, yet the 
root-ru, which means originally to cry, is also applied 
to colour*®, ill the sense of a loud or crying colour, i.e. 
red (cf, ruber, rufus, Lith, rauda, 0. PI. G. rot, 
rudhira, s^uSpog; also Sanskrit ravi, sun.) Besides, 
Purhravas calls himself Vasishtha, which, as we 
knqw, is a name of the Sun ; and if he is called 
Aida, the son of Idh,, the same name is elsewhere 
(Rv. III. 29, 3) given to Agni, the fire. 

Now the story in its most ancient form, is found in 
the BrS.hma«a of the Ya^ur-veda. There we read: 

‘Urvasi, a kind of fairy, fell in love with Purfi- 
ravas, the son of Id4, and when she met him, she 
said : “ Embrace me three times a day, but never 
against my will, and let me never see you without 
your royal garments, for this is the manner of 
women.” In this manner she lived with him a long 


Thufl it is said, Rv. VI. 3, 6, the fire cries with light, 
AO^ish^ rarapiti ; the two Spartan Chari tes are called KXjjra 
(KXrira, incluta) and ^aevva, i. e. Clara, clear-shining: (see Sonne, 
in Kuhn's * Zeitschrife,^ vol. x. p. 368.) In the Veda tlie rising sun 
is said to cry like a new-born child (Rv. IX. 74, 1). Professor 
Kuhn himself has evidently misunderstood my argument. I do not 
derive ravas irom rap, but I only^ quote rap as illustrating the 
close connection between loudness of sound and brightness of light. 
See also Justi, ‘ Orient und Occident,' vol. ii. p. 69. 
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time, and she was with child. Then her former 
friends, the Gandhaiwas, said : “ This Urva«i has 
now dwelt a long time among mortals ; let us see 
that she come back.” Now, there was a ewe, with 
two lambs, tied to the couch of Urrasi and Purhra- 
vas, and the Gandharvas stole one of them. Urvasi 
said : “ They take away my darling, as if I lived in 
a land where there is no hero and no man.” They 
stole the second, and she upbraided her husband again. 
Then Purhravas looked and said : “ How can that be 
a land without heroes or men where I am ?” And 
naked, he sprang up ; he thought it too long to put 
on his dress. Then the Gandharvas sent a flash of 
lightning, and Urvasi saw her husbiuid naked as by 
daylight. Then she vanished ; “ I come back,” she 
said — and went. Then he bewailed his vanished 
love in bitter grief ; and went near Kurukshetra. 
There is a lake there, called Anyata/iplaksha, full of 
lotus flowers, and while the king walked along its 
border, the fairies were playing there in the water, 
in the shape of birds. And Urvasi discovered liim, 
and said : 

‘ “ That is the man with whom I dwelt so long.” 
Then her friends said : “ Let us appear to him.” 
She agreed, and they appeared before him. Then 
the king recognised her and said : 

Lo ! my wife ! stay, thou cruel in mind ! let us 
now exchange some words ! Our secrets, if they are 
not told now, will not bring us luck on any later 
day.” 

‘ She replied; “ What shall I do with thy speech? 
I am gone like the first of the dawns. PurfLravas, 
go home again! I am Sard to be caught, like the 
wind.’ 
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‘ He said, in despair : “ Then may thy former friend 
now fall down, never to rise again ; may he go far, far 
away ! May he lie down on the threshold of death, 
and may rabid wolves there devour him ! ” 

‘ She replied : “ Purhravas, do not die ! do not fall 
down ! let not evil wolves devour thee I there is no 
friendship 'with women, their hearts are the hearts 
of wolves. When I walked among mortals under a 
different form — when I dwelt with thee, four nights 
of the autumn, I ate onee a-day a small piece of 
butter — and even now I feel pleasure from it.” 

‘ Thus, at last, her heart melted, and she said : 
“ Come to me the last night of the year, and thou 
shalt be with me for one night, and a son will be 
born to thee.” He Avent the last night of the year 
to the golden scats, and while he was alone, he was 
told to go up, and then they sent Urvasi to him. 
Then she said : “ The Gandharvas will to-morrow 
grant thee a Avish; choose!” He said: “Choose 
thou for me.” She replied : “ Say to tliem, let me 
be one of you,” Early the next morn, the Gandharvas 
gave him his choice ; but when he said “ let me be 
one of you,” they said : “ That kind of sacred fire is 
not yet known among men, by Avhich he could per- 
form a sacrifice, and become one of ourselves.” They 
then initiated Purfiravas in the mysteries of a certain 
sacrifice, and Avhen he had performed it, he became 
himself one of the Gandharvas.’ 

This is the simple story, told in the Brf,hmana, 
and.it is told there in order to show the importance 
of a peculiar rite, the rite of kindling the fire by 
friction, which is represented as the one by which 
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Purftravas obtainerl immovtality®^ The verses quoted 
in the story are taken from the Rig-veda, where we 
find, in the last book, together with many strange 
relics of popular poetry, a dialogue between the 
two celestial lovers. It consists of seventeen verses, 
while the author of the Brfi,hmana knew only fifteen. 
In one of the verses which he quotes, lirvasi says, 
‘I am gone for ever, like the first of the dawns,’ 
which shows a strange glimmering of the^old mythe 
in the mind of the poet, and reminds us of the tears 
which the mother of Memnon shed over the corpse 
of her son, and which even by later poets are called 
morning dew. Again, in the fourth verse, Urvasi 
addressing herself, says : ‘ This person (that is to say 
I), when she was wedded to him, 0 Dawn! she went 
to his house, and was embraced by him day and 
night.’ Again, she tells Purfiravas that he was 
created by the gods in order to slay the powers of 
darkness (dasyuhatyfiya), a task invariably ascribed 
to Indra and other solar beings. Even the names of 
the companions of Urva-si point to the dawn, and 
Purfiravas says : 

‘ When I, the mortal, threw my arms around those 
flighty immortals, they trembled away from me like 
a trembling doe, like horses that kick against the 
cart.’ 

No goddess is so frequently called the friend of 
man as the Dawn. ‘ She goes to every house ’ 

A most interesting and ingenious explanation of this ceremony 
is given by Professor Kubn, in his Essay, * Die Herabkunft, des 
Feuers,’ p. 79. The application of that ceremony to the old mythe 
of Urvasi and Purfiravas belqpgs clearly to a later age : it is an 
after-thought that could only arise with people who wished to find 
a symbolical significance in every act of their traditional ritual. 
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(1. 123, 4); ‘she thinks of the dwelling of man’ 
(I. 123, 1); ‘she does not despise the small or the 
great’ (I. 124, 6); ‘she brings wealth ’ (L 48, 1); 
‘she is alwa 5 ^s the same, immortal, divine’ (I. 124, 4; 
I. 123, 8) ; ‘ she does not grow old ’ (I. 113, 15); ‘ she 
is the young goddess, but she makes man grow old ’ 
(I. 92, 11). Thus Purhravas called Urvasi ‘the im- 
mortal among the mortals and, in his last verse, he 
addressed his beloved in the following words : 

‘I, the brightest Sun, I hold Urva5i, her who fills 
the air (with light), who spreads the sky. M.ay the 
blessing of thy kind deed be upon thee ! Come back, 
the heart burns me.’ 

Then the poet says : 

‘Thus the gods spake to thee, 0 son of Id5,; in 
order that thou, bound to death, mayest grorr to be 
this (immortal), thy race should worship the gods 
with oblations ! Then thou also "wilt rejoice in 
heaven.’ 

We must certainly admit, that even in the Veda, 
the poets were as ignorant of the original meaning 
of Urvasi and Purliravas as Horner was of Tithonos, 
if not of Eos. To them they were heroes, indefinite 
beings, men yet not men, gods yet not gods. But to 
us, though placed at a much greater distance, they 
disclose their true meaning. As Wordsworth says : 

Not imrcjoiced, I ace thee climb the sky 
In naked splendour, clear from mist and haze — 

Antiquity spoke of the naked sun, and of the chaste 
dawn hiding her face when she had seen her 
husband. Yet she says she will come again. And 
after the sun has travelled through the world in 
search of his beloved, when he comes to the thres- 
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hold of death and is going to end his solitary life, 
she appears again in the gloaming, the same as the 
dawn — as Eos in Homer begins and ends the day, — 
and she carries him away to the golden seats of the 
immoi’tals®^. 

I have selected this mythe chiefly in order to show 
how ancient poetry is only the faint echo of ancient 
language, and how it was the simple story of nature 
which inspired the early poet, and held before his 
mind that deep mirror in which he might she reflected 
the passions of his own soul. For the heart of man, as 
long as it knows but its own bitterness, is silent and 
sullen. It does not tell its love and its loss. There 
may be a mute poetiy in solitary grief, but Mnemo- 
syne, the musing goddess of recollection, is not a 
muse herself, though she is the mother of the muses. 
It is the sympathy with the grief of others which 
first gives utterance to the poet’s grief, and opens the 
lips of a silent despair. And if his pain was too 
deep and too sacred, if he could not compare it to the 
sufiering of any other human heai’t, the ancient poet 
had still the heart of nature to commune with, and in 
her silent sufiering he saw a noble likeness of what 
he felt and suffered within himself. When, after a 
dark night, the light of the day returned, he thought 
of his own light that would never rise again. When 
he saw the Sun kissing the Dawn, he dreamt of 
days and joys gone for ever. And when the Dawn 
trembled, and grew pale, and departed, and when the 
Sun seemed to look for her, and to lose her the more 


Od. V. 390. dW ore 8i) rpirov evTrXotfajuoc reXe^r’ ’Hdrs. For 
different explanations of this and pimilar verses, see Volcker, * tTber 
homerische Geographic mid Weltkimde,* Hannover, 1830, p, 31, 
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his brilliant eye sought her, an image vould rise in 
his mind, and he would remember his own fate and 
yet forget it, while telling in measured words the love 
and loss of the Sun. Such was the origin of poetiy. 
Nor was the evening without its charms. And when, 
at the end of a dreary day, the Sun seemed to die 
away in the far West, still looking for his Eastern 
bride, and suddenly the heavens opened, and the 
glorious image of the Dawn rose again, her beauty 
deepened by a gloaming sadness — ^V'ould not the poet 
gaze till the last ray had vanished, and would not 
the last vanishing ray linger in his heart, and kindle 
there a hope of another life, where he would find 
a^ain what he had loved and lost on earth ? 

O 

There is a radiant, though a short-lived flame, 

That blirns for poets in the dawning cast; 

And oil my soul has kindled at the same, 

When the captivity of sleep had ceased. 

There is much suffering in nature to those who have 
eyes for silent grief, and it i*? this tragedy- — the 
tragedy of nature — which is the’lifespring of all the 
tragedies of the ancient world. The idea of a 3'oung 
hero, whether he is called Baldr, or Sigurd, or Sifrit, 
or Achilles, or Meleager, or Kephalos, dying in the 
fulness of youth, a story so frequently told, localised, 
and individualised, was first suggested by the Sun, 
dying in all his youthful vigour either at the end of 
a day, conquered by the powers of dai'kness, or at the 
end of the sunny season, stung by the thoi’n of winter. 
Again, that fatal spell by which these sunny heroes 
must leave their first love, become unfaithful to her 
or she to them, was borrowed from nature. The fate 
of these solar heroes was inevitable, and it was their 
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lot to die by the hand or by the unwilling treachery 
of their nearest friends or relatives. The Sun forsakes 
the Dawn, and dies at the end of the day, according 
to an inexorable fate, and bewailed by the whole of 
nature. Or the Sun is the Sun of Spring, who woos 
the Earth, and then forsakes his bride and grows 
cold, and is killed at last by the thorn of Winter. It 
is an old story, but it is for ever new in the mytho- 
logy and the legends of the ancient world. Thus 
Baldr, in the Scandinavian Edda, the di/ine proto- 
type of Sigurd and Sifrit, is beloved by the whole 
world. Gods and men, the whole of nature, all that 
grows and lives, had sworn to his mother not to hurt 
the bright hero. The mistletoe alone, that does not 
grow on the earth, but on trees, had been forgotten, 
and with it Baldr is killed at the winter solstice ; 

So on the floor lay Balder, dead ; and round 
Lay thickly strewn, swords, axes, darts, and ^ears, 

Which all the gods in sport had idly thrown 
At Balder, whom no weapon pierced or clove: 

But in his breast stood flxt the fatal bough 
Of mistletoe, which Lok, the accuser, gave 
To Hoder, and unwitting Hoder threw: 

’Gainst that alone had Balder’s life no charm. 

Thus Isfendiyar, in the Persian epic, cannot be 
wounded by any weapon, yet it is his fate to be killed 
by a thorn, which, as an arrow, is thrown into his 
eye by Rustem. Rustem, again, can only be killed 
by his brother; Herakles, by the mistaken kindness 
of his wife ; Sifrit, by the anxious solicitude of Kriem- 
hilt, or by the jealousy of Brunhilt, whom he had 
forsaken. He is vulnerable in one spot only, like 
Achilles, and it is there* where Hagene (the thorn) 
strikes him. All these are fragments of solar mythes. 
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The whole of nature was divided into two realms — 
the one dark, cold, wintry, and deathlike, the other 
bright, warm, vernal, and full of life. Sigurd, as the 
solar hero is called in the Edda, the descendant of 
Odin, slays the serpent Fafnir, and conquers the trea- 
sure on which Aiidvari, the dwarf, had pronounced 
his curse. This is the treasure of the Niflung’s or 
Nibelung’s, the treasure of the earth Avhich the nebu- 
lous powers of winter and darkness had carried away 
like robbers. The vernal sun wdns it back, and like 
Demetcr, rich in the possession of her restored daugh- 
ter, the earth becomes for a time rich with all the 
treasures of spring"®. He then, according to the Edda, 
delivers Brynliild, who had been doomed to a magic 
sleep after being wounded with a thorn by Odin, but 
who is now, like the spring after the sleep of ivinter, 
brought back to new life by the love of Sigurd. But 
he, the lord of the treasure (vasupati), is driven 
onward by his fate, tie plights his troth to Brynhild, 
and gives her the fatal ring he had taken from the 
treasure. But he must leave her, and when he 
arrives at the castle of Gunnar, Gurinar’s "wife, Grim- 
hild, makes him forget Brynhild, and he marries her 
daughter, Gudrun. Already his course begins to 
decline. He is bound to Gunnar, nay, he must conquer 
for him his own former bride, Br}mhild, whom Gun- 
nar now marries. Gunnar Gjukason seems to signify 
darkness, and thus we see that the awakening and 


Cf. Rig-veda V. 47, 1 : ‘PrayuH^att diva A eti bruv&n^ maht 
dubituA bodhayantt, ^vivdsantt yuvatiA manisha pitribhyaA a 
sadane ^obuT&nu.’ On maht inltA=Magna Mater, see Grasamann, 
in Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrifk,’ vol. xvi. p.'*169. Duhitur bodhayantt, 
inquiring for or finding her daughter. 
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budding spring is gone, carried away by Gunnar, like 
Proserpina by Pluto ; like Sitfi, by R^vana. Gudrun, 
tbe daughter of Grimhild, and sometimes herself called 
Grimhild, Avhether the latter name meant summer (cf. 
gharmain Sanskrit), or the earth and nature in the 
latter part of the year, is a sister of the dark Gunnar, 
and though now manned to the bright Sigurd, she 
belongs herself to the nebulous regions. Gunnar, who 
has forced Sigurd to yield him Brynhijd, is now 
planning the death of his kinsman, because Brynhild 
has discovered in Sigurd her former lover, and must 
have her revenge. Hogni dissuades his brother 
Gunnar from the murder ; but at last the third 
brother Hodr, stabs Sigurd while he is asleep at the 
winter solstice. Brynhild has a ways loved him, and 
when her hero is killed she distributes the treasure, 
and is burnt, like Nanna, on the same pile with 
Sigurd, a sword being placed between the two lovers. 
Gudrun also bewails the death of her husband, but 
she forgets him, and marries Atli, the brother of 
Brynhild. Atli now claims the treasure from Gun- 
nar and Hogni, by right of his wife, and when they 
refuse to give it up, he invites them to his house, and 
makes them prisoners. Gunnar still refuses to reveal 
the spot where the treasure is buried till he see the 
heart of Hogni, his brother. A heart is brought him, 
but it quivers, and he says, ‘ This is not the heart of 
my brother.’ The real heart of Hogni is brought at 
last, and Gunnar says, ‘ Now I alone know where the 
treasure lies, and the Rhine shall rather have it than 
I will give it up to thee.’ He is then bound by Ath, 
and thrown among serpepts. But even the serpents 
he charms by playing on the harp with his teeth, till 
at last one viper crawls up to him, and kUls him. 

1 


VOT.. TT. 
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How much has this mythe bepu chmiged, when we 
fin'd it again in the poem of the Nibelunge as it was 
written down at the end of the twelfth century in Ger- 
many! All the heroes are Christians, and have been 
mixed up with historical persons of the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries, Gunther is localized in Bur- 
gundy, whe’^e we know that, in 435, a Gundicarius or 
Gundaharius happened to be a real king, the same 
who, according to Cassiodorus, was vanquished first by 
Aetius, and afterwards by the Huns of Attila. Hence 
Atli, the brother of Brynhild, and the second husband 
of Gudrun (or Kriemhilt), is identified with Attila, 
the king of the Huns (453) ; nay, even the brother of 
Attila, Bleda, is brought in as Blodclin, the first who 
attacked the Burgundians, and was killed by Dank- 
wart. Other historical persons were drawn into the 
vortex of the popular story, persons for whom there 
is no precedent at all in the Edda. Thus we find in 
the Nibelunge Dietrich von Bern, who is no other 
but Theodoric the Great (455-525), who conquered 
Odoacer in the battle of Ravenna (the famous Raben- 
schlacht), and lived at Yerona, in German, Bern. Iren- 
fried, again, introduced in the poem as the Landgrave 
of Thuringia, has been discovered to be Hermanfried, 
the king of Thuringia, married to Amalaberg, the 
niece of Theodoric. The most extraordinary coin- 
cidence, however, is that by which Sigurd, the lover 
of Brynhild, has been identified with Siegbert, king 
of Austrasia from 561 to 575, who was actually 
married to the famous Brunehault, who actually 
defeated the Huns, and was actually murdered under 
the most tragical circumstances by Fredegond, the 
mistress of his brother Clulperic. This coincidence 
between mythe and history is so great, that it has 
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induced some cuhemcristic critics to derive, the whole 
legend of the Nibelunge from Austrasian history, and 
to make the murder of Siegbert by Brunehault the 
basis of the murder of Sifrit or Sigurd by Brynhild. 
Fortunately, it is easier to answer these German than 
the old Greek euhemerists, for we find in contem- 
porary history that Jornandes, who wrote* his history 
at least twenty years before the death of the Austra- 
sian Siegbert, knew already the daughter of the 
mythic Sigurd, Swanhild, who was bom, according to 
the Edda, after the murder of his father, and after- 
wards killed by Joi'munrek, whom the poem has again 
historicised in Hermanricus, a Gothic king of the 
fourth century. 

Let us now apply to the Greek mythes what we 
have learned from the gradual groivth of the German 
mythe. There are evidently historical facts round 
which the mythe of Herakles has crystallized, only we 
cannot substantiate them so clearly as in the mythe 
of the Nibelunge, because we have there no con- 
temporaneous historical documents. Yet as the chief 
Herakles is represented as belonging to the royal 
family of Argos, there may have been a Herakles, 
perhaps the son of a king called Amphitryo, whose 
descendants, after a temporary exile, reconquered that 
part of Greece which had formerly been under the 
sway of Herakles. The traditions of the miraculous 
birth, of many of his heroic adventures, and of his 
death, were as little based on historical facts as the 
legends of Sifrit. In Herakles killing the Chimsera 
and similar monsters, we see the reflected image of 
the Delphian Apollo killing the woi’m, or of Zeus, the 
god of the brilliant sky, with whom Herakles shares 
in common the names of Idseos, Olympics, and Pan- 
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genetor. As the mythe of Sigurd and Gunnar throws 
its last broken rays on the kings of Burgundy, and on 
Attila and Theodoric, the mythe of the solar Herakles 
was realised in some semi-historical prince of Argos 
and Mykenaj. Herakles may have been the name of 
the national god of the Heraklidse, and this would 
explain the enmity of H^rS, whose worship flourished 
ill Argos before the Dorian immigration. What was 
formerly told of a god was transferred to Herakles, 
the leader of the Heraklidse, the worshippers or sons of 
Herakles, while, at the same time, many local and his- 
torical facts connected with the Heraklidse and their 
leaders may have been worked up with the mythe of 
the divine hero. The idea of Herakles being, as it 
were, the bond-servant of Eurystheus is of solar origin 
— ^it is the idea of the sun fettered to his work, and 
toiling for men, his inferiors in strength and virtue®*. 
Thus Sifrit is toiling for Gunther, and even Apollo is 
for one year the slave of L.iomcdon — pregnant ex- 
pressions, necessitated by tho absence of more abstract 
verbs, and familiar even to j-iodem poets: 

As aptly suits therewith »hat modest pace 
Submitted to the chams 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shouldst trace. 

The later growth of epic and tragical poetiy may 
be Greek, or Indian, or Teutonic; it may take the 
diflferent colours of the different skies, the different 

The Peruvian Inca, Yupanqui, denied the pretension of the sun 
to be the doer of all things, for if he were free, he would go and 
visit other parts of the heavens where he had never been. He is, 
said the Inca, like a tied beast who goes ever round and round in the 
same track. ‘ Garcilaso de la Vega^’ part I. viii. 8. Acosta, * Histo- 
ria del Nuevo Orbe,’ cap. v. Tylor, ‘Early History of Mankind,’ p. 
343. Brinton, ‘ The Myths of the New World,’ p. 55. 
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warmth of the diflfercnt climes ; nay, it may attract and 
absorb much that is accidental and historical. But if 
we cut into it and analyse it, the blood that runs 
through all the ancient poetry is the same blood ; it 
is the ancient mythical siieech. The atmosphere in 
which the early poetiy of the Aryans grew up was 
mythological, it was impregnated witL something 
that could not be resisted by those who breathed in 
it. It was like the siren voice of the mo(|ern rhyme, 
which has suggested so many common ideas to poets 
writing in a common language. 

We know what Greek and Teutonic poets have 
made of their epic heroes ; let us see now whether the 
swarthy Hindu has been able to throw an equally 
beautiful haze around the names of his mythieal 
traditions. 

The story of the loves of Purhravas and TJrvasi 
has frequently been told by Hindu poets. "We find 
it in their epic poems, in their Purhnas, and in the 
Brihat-kathft, the ‘ Great Story,’ a collection of the 
popular legends of India. It has suffered many 
changes, yet even in Kalidhsa’s®® play, of which I 
shall give a short abstract, we recognise the distant 
background, and we may admire the skill with which 
this poet has breathed new life and liuman feeling into 
the withered names of a language long forgotten. 

The first act opens with a scene in the Himalaya 
mountains. The nymphs of heaven, on returning 
from an assembly of the gods, have been attacked, 
and are mourning over the loss of Urvasi, who has 

Professor Wilson has given the fiist and really beautiful transla- 
tion of this play in his ' Hindu tfheatre.’ The original was published 
first at Calcutta, and has since been reprinted several times. The 
best edition is that published by Professor Bollensen. 
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been carried off by a demon. King Piiruravas enters 
on bis chariot, and on hearing the cause of their grief, 
hastens to the rescue of the nymph. He soon returns, 
after having vanquished the robber, and restores 
Urvasi to her heavenly companions. But while he is 
carrying the nymph back to her friends in his chariot, 
he falls in love with her and she with him. He 
describes how he saw her slowly recovering from her 
terror : 

She recovers, though but faintly. 

So gently steals the moon upon the night, 

Ketiring tardily ; so peeps the flame 

Of coming fires through smoky "wreaths ; and thus 

The Ganges slowly clears her troubled wave, 

Engulphs the ruin that the crumbling bank 
Has hurled across her agitated course, 

A.nd flows a clear and stately stream again. 

When they part, Urva^i wishes to turn round once 
more to see PurfLravas. She pretends that ‘ a strag- 
gling vine has caught her garland,’ ;ind, while feigning 
to disengage herself, she calls one of her friends to 
help her. Her friend replies. 

No easy task, I fear ; you seem entangled 
Too fast to be set free : but, come what may, 

Depend upon my friendship. 

The eye of the king then meets that of Urvasi, and 
he exclaims, 

A thousand thanks, dear plant, to whose kind aid 
I owe another instant, and behold 
But ibr a moment, and imperfbctly, 

Those half-averted charms. 

In the second act we meet the king at Allahabad, 
his residence. He walks in the garden of the palace, 
accompanied by a Brahman, ^ho acts the part of the 
gracioso in' the Indian drama. He is the confidential 
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companion of the king, and knows his love for Urvasi. 
But he is so afraid of betraying what must remain a 
secret to everybody at court, and in particular to the 
queen, that he hides himself in a retired temple. 
There a female servant of the queen discovers him, 
and ‘ as a secret can no more rest in his breast than 
morning dew upon the grass,' she soon finds out from 
him why the king is so changed since his return from 
the battle with the demon, and carries the tale to 
the queen. In the meantime, the king is in despair, 
and pours out his grief — 

Like one contending with the stream, 

And still borne backwards by the current’s force. 

But Urvasi also is sighing for Purhravas, and we sud- 
denly see her, with her friend, descending through the 
air to meet the king. Both are at first invisible to 
him, and listen to the confession of his love. Then 
Urvasi writes a verse on a bimh-leaf, and lets it fall 
near the boiyer where her beloved reclines. Next, 
her friend becomes visible ; and, at last, Urvasi her- 
self is introduced to the king. After a few moments, 
however, both Urvasi and her friend are called back 
by a messenger of the gods, and Purfiravas is left 
alone with his jester. He looks for the leaf on which 
Urvasi had fii'st disclosed her love, but it is lost, car- 
ried away by the wind : 

Breeze of the south, the friend of love and spring, 

Though from the flower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume, yet why plunder me 
Of these dear characters, her own fair hand, 

In proof of her aflection, traced ? Thou knowest, 

The lonely lover that in absence pines, 

Lives on such fond meniorials. 

But worse than this, the leaf is picked up by the 
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queen, who comes to look for the king in the garden. 
There is a scene of matrimonial upbraiding, and, after 
a while, her majesty goes off in a hurr)^, like a river in 
the rainy season. The king is doubly miserable, for 
though he loves Urvasi, he aeknowledges a respectful 
deference for his queen. At last he retires : 

’Tis past midday, exhausted by the heat, 

The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree's root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus, 

Darkened with closing petals ; on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shades ; and, even here, 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 

And calls for water to allay his thirst. 

At the beginning of the third act we are first in- 
formed of what hefel Ui'vasi, when she was recalled 
to Indra’s heaven. She had to act before Indra — her 
part was that of the goddess of beauty, who selects 
Vishnu for her husband. One of the names of Vishnu 
is Purushottama, and poor Urva.si, when called upon 
to confess whom she loves, forgetting the part she has 
to act, says, ‘I love Pururavas,’ instead of ‘I love 
Purushottama.’ The author of the play was so much 
exasperated by this mistake, that he pronounced a 
curse upon Urvasi, that she should lose her divine 
knowledge. But when the pei'formance was over, 
Indra observing her as she stood apart, ashamed and 
disconsolate, called her. The mortal who engrossed 
her thofights, he said, had been his friend in the 
hours of peril; he had aided him in conflict with 
the enemies of the gods, and was entitled to his 
acknowledgments. She must, accordingly, repair to 
the monarch, and remain wfth him ‘ till he beholds 
the offspring she shall bear him.’ 
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A second scene opens, in the garden of the palace. 
The king has been engaged in the business of the 
state, and retires as the evening approaches : 

So ends the day, the anxious cares of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 

But how to pass the night ? its dreary length 
AlTords no promise of relief, 

A messenger arrives from the queen, apprising his 
majesty that she desires to see him on the terrace 
of the pavilion. The king obeys — and ascends the 
crystal steps while the moon is just about to rise, and 
the east is tinged with red. 

King , — ’Tis even so ; iJlumined by the rays 

Of his yet unseen orb, the evening gloom 
On either hand retires, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face that smiles 
Betwixt the jetty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. I could gaze for ever. 

As he is waiting for the queen, his desire for Urvasi 
is awakened again : 

In truth, my fond desire 
Becomes more fervid as enjoyment seems 
Eemote, and fresh impediments obstruct 
My happiness — like an impetuous torrent, 

That, checked by adverse rocks, awhile delays 
Its course, till high with chafing 'svaters swollen 
It ruslies past with aggravated fury. 

As spreads the moon its lustre, so my love 
Grows with advancing night. 

On a sudden Urvasi enters on a heaventy car, accom- 
panied by her friend. They are invisible again, and 
listen to the king; but the moment that Urvasi 
is about to withdraw her veil, the queen appears. 
She is dressed in white, mthout any ornaments; and 
comes to propitiate her husband, by taking a vow. 
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King, — In truth she pleases mo. Thus chastely robed 
In modest white, her clustering tresses decked 
With sacred flowers alone, her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion, — thus arrayed 
She moves with heightened charms. 

Qa,een, — IMy gracious lord, I would perform a rite, 

Of which you are the object, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
IMay for brief time occasion you. 

King, — You do me wrong ; your presence is a favour, 

. . . Yet trust me, it is needless 

To wear this tender form, as slight and delicate 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 

In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not your care, — ^your favour is his happiness. 

Queen , — Not vain my vow, since it already wins me 
My lord’s complacent speech. 

Then the queen performs her solemn vow; she 
calls upon the god of the moon — 

Hear, and attest 

The sacred promise that I make my husband 1 
Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency. 

The Brahman (the confidential friend of the king), 
apart to Purfiravas — The culprit that escapes before 
his hand is cut off determines never to run such a 
risk again. (Aloud.) What then; is his majesty 
indifferent to your grace? 

Queen. — Wise sir, how think you, — ^to promote his happiness 
I have resigned my own. Does such a purpose 
Prove him no longer dear to me ? 

King. — I am not what you doubt me ; but the power 
Abides with you : do with^me as you will. 

Give me to whom you please, or if you please. 

Retain me still your slave. 
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Queen , — Be what you list ; 

My vow is plighted — ^nor in vain the rite, 

If it afford you satislaction. Come 
Hence, girls ; 'tis time we take our leave. 

King , — Not so ; 

So soon to leave me is no mark of favour. 

Queen. — You must excuse me ; I may not forego 
The duties I have solemnly incurred. 

It does not bring out the character of the king 
under a very favourable light, that this scene of 
matrimonial reconciliation, when the queen acts a 
part which we should hardly expect on an Oriental 
stage, should be followed immediately by the appa- 
rition of Urvasi. She has been present, though 
invisible, during the preceding conversation between 
him and his queen, and she now advances behind 
the king, and covers his eyes with her hands. 

It must be (the king says) ; 

No other hand could shed such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame. The solar ray 
Wakes not the night’s fair blossom ; that alone 
Expands when conscious of the moon’s dear presence*®. 

Urvasi takes the resignation of the queen in good 
earnest, and claims the king as granted her by light. 
Her friend takes leave, and she now remains with 
Pnrhravas as his beloved wife. 

Urvani . — I lament 

I caused my lord to suffer pain so long. 


.*® This refers to a very well-known legend. There is one lotus 
which expands its Aower at the approach of the sun and closes them 
during night ; while another, the beloved of the moon, expands them 
during night and closes them di|piDg day-time. We have a similar 
mythe of the daisy, the Anglo-Saxon deeges e&ge, day’s eye, 
Wordsworth’s darling. 
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King. — Nay, say not so ! The joy that follows grief 
Gains richer zest from agony foregone. 

The traveller who, faint, pursues his track 
In the fierce day alone can toll how sweet 
The grateful shelter of the friendly tree. 

The next act is the gem of the whole play, 
though it is very difficult to imagine how it was 
performed without a raise en scene such as our 
modern theatres would hai’dly be able to afford. It 
is a melo-dramatic intermezzo, very different in style 
from the rest of the play. It is all in poetiy, and 
in the most perfect and highly elaborate metres. 
Besides, it is not written in Sanskrit, but in PrSikrit, 
t^e lingua vulgaris of India, poorer in form, but 
more melodious in sound then Sanskrit. Some of 
the verses are like airs to be rcz’formed by a chorus, 
but the stage directions which are given in the MSS. 
are so technical as to make their exact interpretation 
extremely difficult. 

We first have a chorus of nymphs, deploring the 
fate of TJrvasi. She had been living with the king 
in the groves of a forest, in undisturbed happiness. 

Whilst wandering pleasantly along the brink 
Of the Mandakini, a nymph of air, 

Who gambolled on its sandy shore, attracted 
The monarch’s momentary glance, — and this 
Aroused the jealous wrath of Urvasi. 

Thus incensed 

She heedlessly forgot the law that bars 
All female access from the hateful groves 
Of K&rtikeya. Trespassing the bounds 
Proscribed, she sufiers now the penalty 
Of her transgression, and, to a slender vine 
Transformed, there pines til\ time shall set her free. 

Mournful strains are heard in the air — 
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Soft voices low sound in the sky, 

Where the nymphs a companion deplore 

And lament, as together they fly, 

The friend they encounter no more. 

So sad and melodious awakes 

The plaint of the swan o’er the stream 

When the red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the wave the day’s orient beam. 

Amidst the lake where the lotus, shining, 

Its flowers unfold to the sunny beam. 

The swan, for her lost companion pining, 

Swims sad and slow o’er the lonely stream. 

The king now enters, his features expressing in- 
sanity — his dress disordered. The scene represents 
a wild forest, clouds gathering overhead, elephants, 
deer, peacocks, and swans are seen. Here are rocks 
and waterfalls, lightning and rain. The king first 
rushes frantically after a cloud which he mistakes 
for a demon that carried away his bride. 

Hold, treacherous friend j suspend thy flight — ^forbear : 

Ah ! whither wouldst thou bear my beauteous bride ? 

And now bis arrows sting me ; thick as hail, 

From yonder peak, whose sharp top pierces heaven, 

They shower upon me. 

[Rushes forward as to the attack^ then pauseSy and 
looks upwards,"] 

It is no demon, but a friendly cloud,— 

No hostile quiver, but the bow of Indra ; 

The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts, — 

And I mistake the lightning for my love. 

These raving strains are interrapted by airs, be- 
wailing. the fete of the separated lovers; but it is 
impossible to give an idea of the real beauty of the 
whole, without much fuller extracts than we are able 
to give. The following passages may suffice : 
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Ah .me ! whatever I behold but aprp^avates 
My woe. These bright and pendulous ilowers, 

Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes, 

Glistening with starting tears. How shall I leam 
If she have i)assed this way ? 

He addresses various birds, and asks them whether 
they have seen his love, — the peacock, ‘ the bird of 
the dark blue throat and eye of jet,’ — the cuckoo, 
‘ whom lovers deem Love’s messenger,’ — the swans, 
‘ who are sailing northward, and whose elegant gait 
betrays that they have seen her,’ — the iakrav§,ka, 
‘ a bird who, during the night, is himself separated 
from his mate,’ — ^but none give answer. Neither he, 
nor the bees Avho murmur amidst the petals of the 
lotus, nor the royal elephant, that reclines with his 
mate under the kadamba tree, has seen the lost one. 

King. — From his companion he accepts the bough, 

Her trunk has snapped from the balm -breathing tree — 

How rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 

He crushes it 

Deep on the mountain’s breast, 

A yawning chasm appears — such shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymphs of air and earth. Perchance, 

My Urva5i now lurks within the grotto, 

In cool seclusion. I will enter, — All 
Is utter darkness. Would tlie lightning’s flash 
Now blaze to guide me — No, the cloud disdains — 

Such is my fate perverse — to died for me 
Its many-channelled radiance. Be it so. 

1 will retire — but first the rock address. 

Air. 

With homy hoo&'and a resolute breast, 

The boar through the thicket stalks ; 

He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest’s gloomiest walks. 

j 

Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
The forest verge, — oh tell me, hast thou seen 
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A nymph, as beauteous as the bride of love, 
Mounting, with slender frame, thy steep ascent, 

Or, wearied, resting in thy crowning woods ? 

How 1 no reply ? remote, he hears me not, — 

I will approach him nearer. 

Air. 

From the crystal summits the glistening springs 
Rush down the flowery sides, * 

And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 

As among the peaks he hides. ^ 

Say, mountain so lavoured, — have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat ? 

Now, by my hopes, he answers ! He has seen her : 
Where is she ? — say. Alas ! again deceived. 

Alone I hear the echo of my words, 

As round the cavern’s hollow mouth they roll, 

And multiplied return. Ah, XJrvasl I 
Fatigue has overcome me. I "will rest 
Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 

And gather vigour from the breeze that gleans 
Befieshing coolness from its gelid waves. 

Whilst gazing on the stream whose new swoln waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
Possess my soul, and fill it 'with delight. 

The rippling wave is like her arching brow ; 

The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue ; 

The foamy spray, her white loose floating robe ; 

And this meandering course the current tracks, 

Her undulating gait. All these recall 

My soon- offended love. I must appease her .... 

I’ll back to where my love first disappeared’. 

Yonder the black deer couchant lies ; of him 
I will inquire. Oh, antelope, behold .... 

How \ he averts his gaze, as if disdaining 
To hear my suit 1 Ah no, he, anxious, marks 
His doe approach him ; tardily she corner • < 

Her frolic fawn impeding her advance. 


At last the king finds a gem, of ruddy radiance; 
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it is the gem of union, which, by its mighty spell, 
should restore Uiwasi to her lover. He holds it in 
his hands, and embraces the vine, which is now 
transformed into Urvasi. The gem is placed on 
Urvasi’s forehead, and the king and his heavenly 
queen return to Allahabad. 

Yonder cloud 

Shall be our downy car, to waft us swift 

And lightly on our way; the lightning’s wave 

Its glitt^i^ng banners ; and the bow of Indra (the rainbow) 

Hangs as its over-arching canopy 

Of variegated and resplendent hues. 

[^Exeunt on the cloud. Music,'] 

The fifth and last act begins with an unlucky 
incident. A hawk has borne away the ruby of re- 
union. Orders are sent to shoot the thief, and, after 
a short pause, a forester brings the jewel and tlie 
arrow by which the hawk was killed. An inscrip- 
tion is discovered on the shaft, which states that it 
belonged to Ay us, the son of Urvasi and Purfiravas. 
The king is not aware that Urvasi has ever borne 
him a son; but while he is still wondering, a female 
ascetic enters, leading a boy with a bow in his hand. 
It is Ayus, the son of Urvasi, whom his mother 
_ confided to the pious Ayavana, who educated him in 
the forest, and now sends him back to his mother. 
The king soon recognises Ayus as his son. Urvasi 
also comes to embrace him : 

Her gaze intent 

Is fixed upon him, and her heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarf. 

But why has she concealed the birth of this child? 
and why is she now suddenly bursting into tears ? 
She tells the king herself, 
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Wlicn for your lovo I gladly loft the courts 
Of lieaven, the moiiarcli thus declared lus will: 

^ Go, and be happy with the prince, my fri(»nd; 

But when he views the son that thou shalt hear him, 

Then hitherward direct thy prompt return.’ .... 

Tlie fated term expires, and to console 
His father for my loss, he is restored. 

I may no longer tarry. 

» 

King , — The tree that languished in the summer’s blaze 
Puts forth, reviving, as young rain descends, 

Its leafy shoots, when lo ! the lightning bursts 
Fierce on its top, and fells it to the ground. 

TJrva ^, — But what remains for me ? my task on earth 

Fulfilled. Once gone, the king will soon forget me. 

AV/2^. ^Dearest, not so. It is no grateful task 
To tear our memory from those we love. 

But we must bow to power supreme : do you 
Obey your lord ; for me, I will resign 
My throne to this my son, and with the deer 
Will henceforth mourn amidst the lonely woods. 

Preparations are made for the inauguration of the 
young king, when a new deusex machina appears 
— Narada, the messenger of Indra. 

Messenger , — May your days be many ! King, attend : 

The mighty Indra, to whom all is known, 

By me thus intimates his high commands. 

Forego your pui’pose of ascetic sorrow, 

And Urvasi shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds. 

After this all concludes happily. N5unphs descend 
from heaven with a golden vase containing the water 
of the heavenly Ganges, a throne, and other para- 
phernalia, which they arrange. The prince is in- 
augurated as partner of* the empire, and all go 
together to pay their homage to the queen, who had 
VOL. II. K 
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SO genenniplj' resigned her rights in favour of Urva«}, 
the heavenly nymph. 

Here, then, we have the full flower whose stem 
we trace through the Purllnas and the Mahflhhllrata 
to the r>riihina«as and the Veda, while the seed lies 
buried deep in that fertile stratum of language from 
which all the Aryan dialects draw their strength and 
nourishment. Mr. Carlyle had seen deep into the 
very heart of m 3 dhology when he said, ‘ Thus, 
though trS,dition imi}' have but one root, it grows, 
like a banian, into a u hole over-arching labyrinth of 
trees.' The root of all the stories of Purhravas and 
Urvasi, were short proverbial expressions, of which 
ancient dialects ar -jO fond. Thus — '■Urvasi loves 
Purfiravas,’ meant ‘ tlie sun rises ‘ Urvasi sees Purll- 
ravas naked,’ meant ‘tlie dawn is gone;’ Urvaji 
finds Purfiravas again,' meant ‘ tlie sun is setting.’’ 
The names of Purflravas and Urvasi are of Indian 
growth, and we cannot* expcc: to find them identi- 
cally the same in other An m, dialects. But the 
same ideas pervade the nij u. Jogical language of 
Gi’eecc. There one of the ma.y names of the dawn 
was Eurydike (p. 102). The name of her husband is, 
like many Greek words, inoAplicable, but Orpheus is 
the same word as the Sanskrit iiibhu or Arbhu, 
which, though it is best knov n as the name of the 
three i2ibhus, was used in the Veda as an epithet of 
Indra, and a name of the sun. The old story then, 
was this ; ‘ Euiydike is bitten by a serpent (i.e. by 
the night), she dies, and descends into the lower 
regions. Orpheus follows her, and obtains from the 
gods that his wife should follow him if he promised 
not to look back. Or])heus promises, — ascends from 
the dark world below; Eurjdike is behind him as 
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he rises, but, drawn by doubt or by love, he looks 
round; — ^the first ray of the sun glances at the dawn, 
— and the dawn fades aAvaJ^’ There may have been 
an old poet of the name of Orpheus, — for old poets 
delight in solar names ; but, whether he existed or 
not, certain it is, that the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydike was neither borrowed fi'om a .I’eal event, 
nor invented without provocation. In India also, 
the mythe of the i^ibhus has taken a local and 
historical colouring by a mere similarity of names. 
A man, or a tribe of the name of Bribu (Rv. VI. 
45, Sl-33)"^ was admitted into the Brahmanic com- 
munity. They were carpenters, and had evidently 
rendered material assistance to the family of a Vedic 
chief, Bharadvsl^a. As they had no Yaidik gods, the 
iJibhus were made over to them, and many things 
were ascribed to these ^ocls which originally applied 
only to the mortal Bribus. These historical realities 
will never yield to a mythological analysis, while the 
truly mythological answers at once if we only know 
how to test it. There is a grammar by which that 
ancient dialect can be retranslated into the common 
language of the Aryans. 

1 must come to a close; but it is difficult to leave 
a subject in which, as in an arch, each stone by itself 
threatens to fall, while the whole arch would stand 
the sti’ongest pressure. One mythe more. — We have 
seen how the sun and the dawn have suggested 
so many expressions of love, that we may well ask, 
did the Aryan nations, previous to their separation, 
know the most ancient of the gods, the god of love? 


^7 This explains the passage in Mann X. 107, and shows how it 
ought to be corrected. 
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I^as Eros known at that distant period of awaken- 
ng history, and what was meant by the name by 
vhich the Aryans called him? The common etymo- 
ogy derives Eros from a Sanskrit root, vri or var, 
vhich means to choose, to select. 

Now, if the name of love had first been coined in 
)ur ball-rooms, such an etymology might be defen- 
ible, but surely the idea of weighing, compai’ing, 
md prudently choosing could not have struck a 
.trong and genuine heart as the most pi’ominent 
feature of love. Let us imagine, as well as we can, 
he healthy and strong feelings of a youthful race 
»f men, free to follow the call of their hearts, — 
infettered by the rules and prejudices of a refined 
ociety, and controlled only by those laws which 
lature and the graces have engraved on every 
luman heart. Let us imagine such hearts suddenly 
ighted up by love, — by a feeling of which they 
tnew not either whence it came and whither it 
ivould carry them; an impulse they did not even 
enow how to name. If they wanted a name for it, 
where could they look? Was not love to them like 
in awakening from sleep? Was it not like a morn 
radiating with heavenly splendour over their souls, 
pervading their hearts with a gloiving warmth, 
purifying their whole being like a fresh breeze, and 
illuminating the whole world around them -with a 
now light? If it Avas so, there was but one name by 
which they could express love, — ^there was but one 
similitude for the roseate bloom that betrays the 
lawn of love — it was the blush of the day, the 
rising of the sun. ‘The sun has risen,’ they said, 
where we say, ‘ I love ‘ the sun has set,’ they said, 
where we say, ‘ I have loved.’ 
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And this, which we might have guessed, if we 
could but throw off the fetters of our own language, 
is fully confirmed by an analysis of ancient speech. 
The name of the dawn in Sanskrit is ushas, the 
Greek "Ecug, both feminine. But the Veda knows also 
a masculine dawn, or rather a dawning sun (Agni 
aushasya, ‘Etooc:,), and in this sense Ushas might be 
supposed to have taken in Greek the form of ’’Epwe. 
S is frequently changed into r. In Sanskrit it is a 
general rule that s followed by a media becomes r. 
In Greek we have the Lakonic forms in op instead of 
og (Ahrens, ‘ D. D.’ § 8) ; in Latin, an r between two 
vowels often exists in ancient inscriptions under the 
more original form of s (asa=ara). The very word 
ushas has in Latin taken the form of aurora, which 
is derived from an intermediate auros, auroris, like 
flora, from flos, floris. 

But, however plausible such analogies may seem, 
it is only throiving dust in our eyes if comparative 
philologists imagine they can establish in this man- 
ner the transition of a Sanskrit sh into a Greek r. 
No, whatever analogies other dialects may exhibit, 
no Sanskrit sh between two vowels has ever as yet 
been proved to be represented by a Greek r. There- 
fore Eros cannot be Ushas. 

And yet the name of Eros was originally that of 
the dawning sun. The sun in the Veda is frequently 
called the runner, the quick racer, or simply the horse, 
while in the more humanized mythology of Greece, 
and also in many parts of the Veda, he is represented 
as standing on his cart, which in the Veda is drawn 
by two, seven, or ten horses, while in Greek we also 
have the quadriga : 

"Ap/xara pci' raSc Xapirpct rcOptirTroiv 

"HXcoc XdpTTcc Kara yfjy. 
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These horses are called haritaa; they are always 
feminine. They are called bhaclr^s, hap^iy or joy- 
ful (I. 115, 3 );l:itrS,s, many-coloured ( 1 . 115, 3); 
ghritaX-is and ghritasnAs, bathed in dew (IV. 6 , 
9 ); svan^as, with beautiful steps; vitapr*ishtA5.s, 
with lovely backs (V. 45, 10 ). Thus we read: 

Rv. IX. G 3 , 9 . ‘ The Sun has yoked the ten Harits 
for his journey.’ 

Rv. I. 50, 8 . ‘The seven Harits bring thee, 0 
bright Sun, on thy cart.’ 

Rv. IV. 13, 3. ‘ The seven Harits bring him, the 

Sun, the spy of the world.’ 

In other j)assages, however, they take a more 
human form, and as the Dawn which is sometimes 
called simply asvti, the mare, is well known by the 
name of the sister, these Harits also are called the 
Seven Sisters (VII. 60, 15) ; and in one passage (IX. 
86 , 37) they appear as ‘the IIai“it 3 with beautiful 
wings.’ After this I need hardly s ly that we have 
here the prototype of the Grecian ‘ Charhes^®.’ 

I should like to follow the track whici. this recog- 
nition of the Charites, as the Sanskrit Haritas, 
opens to comparative mythology ; but I must return 
to Eros, in whose company they so frequently 
ajjpear. If, according to the laws which regulate 
the metamorphosis of common Aryan words adopted 
in Greek or Sanskrit, we try to transliterate epmg into 
Sanskrit, we find that its derivative suffix < 05 , oirog is 
the same as the termination of the participle of the 
perfect. This termination is commonly represented 
in Sanskrit by vas, nom. masc. v5,n, fern, ushi, neut. 

This point has been more fully discussed in the Second Series 
of my ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ p. 068. 
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vat, and this, though very ditFerent grammatically, 
may etymologically be coiisidei’ed as a modilied form 
of the originally possessive suffix vat, nom. masc. 
v&n, fern, vati, neut. vat. There being no short e in 
Sanskrit, and a Greek p corresponding to a Sanskrit 
r, epwg, epwTog, if it existed at all in Sanskrit, would 
have had the form of ar-vas, noni. arv^n, gen. ar- 
ushas. Now it is true that we do not find in 
Sanskrit ar-vfin, gen. ar-ushas, with any meaning 
that approaches the Greek spmg. But we find dr- vat, 
gen. dr-vatas, which in the later Sanskrit means 
a horse, and which in the Veda has retained traces 
of its radical power, and still di." plays the sense of 
quick, running, vehement. This very word is aj)plied 
to the Sun, so that in some passages it stands as 
the name of the Sun, while in others it is used as a 
substantive, meaning horse or rider. Thus, through 
the irresistible influence of the synonymous character 
of ancient language, and without any poetical effort 
on the part of the S 2 )eakei’, those who spoke of the 
sun as arvat, spoke and thought at the same time of 
a horse or rider. The word arvat, though- intended 
only to express the rapid sun, set other ideas vibrat- 
ing which gradually changed the sun into a horse or 
a horseman. Arvat means simply horse in passages 
likel. 91, 20; 

‘The god Soma gives us the cow; Soma gives us 
the quick horse ; Soma gives a strong son.’ 

It means horseman or runner, Rv. I. 152, 5 : 

‘ The rider is born without a horse, without a 
bridle.’ 

The rider who is meant here is the rising sun, and 
there is a whole hymn addressed to the sun as a 
horse. Nay, the growth of language and thought 
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is SO quick that in the Yeda the inythe turns, so to 
speak, back upon itself; and one of the poets (1. 163, 
2) praises the bi’ight Yasus, because ‘out of the sun 
they have wrought a horse.’ Thus drvat becomes 
by itself, without any adjective or explanation, the 
name for sun, like siirya, ^ditya, or any other of 
his old titles. Rv. I. 163, 3, the poet tells the sun, 
‘Thou, 0 Arvat (horse), art Aditya’ (the sun); and 
(YI. 12, 6), Agni, or the tire of the sun, is invoked by 
the same name : ‘ Thou, 0 Arvat, keep us from evil 
report! 0 Agni, lighted with all the tires! thou 
givest treasures, thou sendest a^vay all evils; let us 
live happy for hundred winters; let us have good 
offspring.’ 

Before w^e can show how the threads of this name 
of the sun in India enter into the first woof of the 
god of love in Greece, we have still to observe that 
sometimes the horses, i.e. the rays of the sun, are 
called not only haritas, but rohttas (or rdhittls) 
and drushis (or arushd's). Rv. 1. 14, 12: ‘Yoke 
the A'riishis to thy cart, 0 bright Ag'ji ! the Hants, 
the Rohits ! Avith them bring the gods to us!’ These 
names may have been originally mere adjectives, 
meaning red, bright, or brown but they soon grew 
into names of certain animals bolonginji to certain 
gods, according to their different colour and character. 
Thus we read : 

Rv, IL 10, 2. ‘Hear thou, the brilliant Agni, my 
prayer; whether the two black horses (sy&vfi.') bring 

Poi che I’altro mattm la bella Aurora 

L*aer seren bianco e rosso egiallo. — ^Ariosto, xxiii. 52. 

Si che le bianebe e le vermiglie^guance, 

La dove io era, della bella Aurora, 

Per tr'>ppa etate diyenivan ranee. — ^Dante, ‘ Purgatorio/ ii. 7. 
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thy cart, or the two ruddy (rdhit^), or the two 
red horses (arushd).’ 

And again : 

Rv. VII. 42, 2. ‘ Yoke the Hants and the Rohits, 
or the Arushds which are in thy stable.’ 

A'rushi, by itself, is also used for cow; for instance, 
YIII. 55, 3, where a poet says that he has received 
four hundred cows (arushinfi,m Aatu/i - aatm). 
These arushis, or bright cows, belong more parti- 
cularly to the Dawn, and instead of saying ‘ the day 
dawns,’ the old poets of the Veda say frequently, 
‘the bright cows return’ (Rv. I. 92, 1). We found 
that the Harits were sometimes changed into seven 
sisters, and thus the A'rushis also, originally the bright 
cows, underwent the same metarnorplmsis : 

Rv. X. 5, 5. ‘ He brought the Seven Sisters, the 

A'rushis (the bright cows) :’ or (X. 8, 3), ‘When the 
sun flew up, the A'rushis refreshed their bodies in 
the water.’ 

Sanskrit scholars need hardly be told that this 
drushi is in reality the feminine of a form arvas, 
nom. drvdn, gen. dr us has, while drvatl is the femi- 
nine of dr-vat, nom. drvd, gen. drvatas. As vid- 
vd'n, knowing, foims its feminine vidi'ishi (Aikit- 
vd'n, Z;ikiti'ishi), so drva(? 2 ) leads to drushi, a 
form which fully explains the formation of the femi- 
nine of the past participle in Greek. This may be 
shown by the following equation: — vidvd'n : vidii- 
shi = elSoj'p : slSoia. This feminine drushi is im- 
portant for our purpose, because it throws new light 
on the formation of another word, viz. arusha, a mas- 
culine, meaning bright qy red, and in the Veda a fre- 
quent epithet of the sun. Arushd, gen. dsya, fol- 
lows the weak declension, and drushi is by Sanskrit 
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grammavians considered as the regular feminine of 
arusha. Arushd, as comjiared -with the participial 
form ar-vas, is formed like hoixToiog, ou, instead of 
hdixTwp, of>os; like Latin vasum, i, instead of vas, 
vasis; like Pnlkrit /o'aranteshu, instead of ^aratsu; 
like Modern Greek rj instead of rj 

This ari’shd, as ai^plied in the Veda to bright and 
solar deities, brings us as near to the Greek Eros as 
•\ve can expect. It is used in the sense of bright ; 

Rv. VII. 75, 6. ‘The red bright horaes are seen 
brinffins to us the brilliant Dawn.’ 

The horses®® of Indra, of Agni, of Brihaspati, as 
quick as the ^vind, and as bright as suns, who lick 
the udder of the dark cow, the night, are called 
arushd; the smoke which rises from the burning 
sun at daybreak, the limbs of the sun with which he 
climbs the sky, the thunderbolt which Indra throws, 
the fire which is seen by day and by night, all arc 
called arushd. ‘ He who fills heaven and earth with 
light, wdio runs across the darkness long the sky, 
who is seen among the black cows of the night,’ he is 
called arushd or the bright hero (arushd vrishd). 

But this bright solar hero, whether Agni®^ or 
Sfirya, is in the Veda, as in Greek mythology, repre- 
sented as a child. 

Rv. III. 1, 4. ‘ The Seven Sisters have nursed him, 
the joyful, the white one, as he was bom, the red one 


‘ Arubha, si voisin dAriiraa (cocher du soleil), et d’Arus (le 
solfcil), ae retrouve en Zend sous la forme d^Aurusha (dont Anquetil 
fait Eorosh, I’oiseau), les chevaux qui trainent Serosh.'— Burnouf, 
Bhagavata-Pur 4 aa, p. LXXIX. 

How the god Kfi.ma was grafted on Agni, may be seen from 
later jiasbOgcs in the Athnrva-vedii, the Taittiriya-sanhita, and some 
of the GHljya-sfttras — ‘Indisclie Studien,’ voL v. pp. 224 - 22 C. 
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(Arusha), by growth; the horses came as to a foal 
that is born; .the gods brought up Agni when he 
was born.’ 

Arusha is applied to the young sun in the Veda; 
the sun who drives away the dark night, and sends 
his first ray to awaken the world : 

Rv.VlI. 71, 1. ‘Night goes away from he^ sister, the 
Dawn; the dark one opens the path for Arusha.’ 

Though in some of his names tliere is an uninten- 
tional allusion to his animal character, he *soon takes 
a purely human form. He is called NriAaksh&s 
(HI. 15, 3), ‘having the eyes of a man;’ and even his 
wings, as Grimm will be glad to learn, have begun 
to grow in the Veda, where once, at least, (Y. 47, 3) 
he is called ArushdA suparnas, ‘the bright sun 
Avith beautiful wings ;’ 

Tbv i^roi Oyjjrot KctXovcri voT7}v6r^ 

*A0ayarot £e Ilrfpwra, Trrepo^vrof) 

As Eros is the child of Zeus, Arusha is called the 
child of Dyaus (Diva/i si^as). 

Ilv. IV. 15, 6. ‘ Him, the god Agni, they adorn 
and purify every day like a strong horse, — like Aru- 
shd (the blight sun), the child of Dyaus (heaven).’ 

Rv. VI. 49, 2. ‘Let us worship Agni, the child of 
Dyaus, the son of strength, Aruslui, the bright light 
of the sacrifice.’ 

This deity is the first of the gods, for he comes 
(V. 1, 5) agre ahndm, ‘at the point of the days;’ 
ushasdm agre (VII. 8, 1; X. 45, 5) ‘at the begin- 
ning of the dawns ; but in one passage two 
daughters are ascribed to him, diflierent in appear- 
ance, — the one decked .with the stars, the other 


See Jacob Grimm’s ‘ Essay on the God of Love.’ 
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brilliant by the light of the sun, — Day and Night, 
who are elseAvhere called the daughters of the Sun. 
As the god of love, in the Greek sense of the word, 
Arusha does not occur, neither has love, as a mere 
feeling, been deified in the Veda under any name. 
K^ma, who is the god of love in the later Sanskrit, 
never occurs in the Veda with personal or divine 
attributes, exce])t in one passage of the tenth book, 
and here love is rather represented as a power of 
creation than as a personal being. But there is one 
other passage in the Veda, where Kalina, love, is 
clearly applied to the rising sun. The whole hymn 
(II. 38, 6) is addressed to Savitar, the sun. It is 
said, ‘ He rises as a mighty flame, — he stretches out 
his wide arms, — lie is even like the wind. When he 
stops his horses, all activity ceases, and the night 
follows in his tnick. But before the night has half 
finished her weaving, the sun rises again. Then Agni 
goes to all men and to all houses ; his light is power- 
ful, and his mother, tlie Dawn, gives him the best 
share, the first worship among men.’ Tlien the poet 
goes on : 

‘He came back, with wide strides, longing for 
victory ; the love of all men came near. The eternal 
approached, leaving the work (of Night) half-done; 
he followed the command of the heavenly Savitar.’ 

‘ The love of all men,’ may mean he who is loved 
by all men, or ^vho grants their wishes to all men ; 
yet I do not think it is by accident that Kfima, love, 
is thus applied to the rising sun. 

Even in the latest traditions of the Pur&nas, the 
original solar character of the god of love, the 
beloved of the Dawn, was not quite forgotten. For 
we find that one of the names given to the son of 
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K&ma, to Aniruddha, the irresistible (uvlxctTog /jiu^av), 
is Ushfi,pati, the lord of the Dawn. 

If we place clearly before our mind aU the ideas 
and allusions which have clustered round the names 
of Arvat and Arusha in the Veda, the various 
mythes told of Eros, which at first seem so contra- 
dictory, become perfectly intelligible. , He is in 
Hesiod the oldest of the gods, born when there exist 
as yet only Chaos and Earth. Here we have 
‘ Arusha born at the beginning of all the *days.’ He 
is the youngest of the gods, the son of Zeus, the 
friend of the Chai’ites, also the son of the chief 
Charis, Aphrodite, m whom we can hardly fail to 
discover a female Eros (an Ushti instead of an Agni 
aushasya). Every one of these mythes finds its 
key in the Veda. Eros or Arusha is the rising sun, 
and hence the child, the sou of Dyaus ; he yokes the 
Harits, and is, if not the son®*, at least the beloved 
of the daivn. Besides, in Greek mythology also, Eros 
has many fathers and many mothers ; and one pair of 
parents given him by Sappho, Heaven and Earth, is 
identical with his Vaidik 2>aTents, Dyaus and Idh^^. 


Cf. ‘Maxim. Tyr.* XXIV. rov^Epiiira // Acori/ia rfpSwArpurfi 

ou Traioa, aW' akoXovdou t7J(j Kai Oepairopra cli'ai. See 

Preller, ‘Greek Mythology/ p. 238. 

The objections raised by Professor Curtins (‘ Grundzuge der 
Gricchischen Etymologie/ p. 114) against the common origin of 
epfoQ and arvat deserve careful attention. ‘ How can we separate 
* Epciic/ he says, ‘ irom epoc, cpa/icac, Ipdcii, eparoC) i parcivoc, and other 
words, all of ancient date, and even Homeric ? They cannot have 
sprung from the name ipwg, and if we suppose that they sprang 
from the same root ar, to which we have to assign the sense of 
going, running, striving, tpog would mean striving, or desire, and it 
would be difficult to prove that the cognate " Epwg started from the 
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India, hoiYever, is not Greece; and though we may- 
trace the germs and roots of Greek words and Greek 


meaning of horse, or solar horse, which in Sanskrit was assigned to 
arvat.’ Professor Cnrtius then proceeds to urge the same objec- 
tions against the etymology of Charis : ^ For what shall we do,’ he 
says, ‘with With regard to Charis, I 

may refer to tlie explanations wdiich I have given in the Second 
Series of my Lectures, page 3G8, where I hope I have proved that 
Charis cannot be placed, as Professor Curtius proposes, in the same 
categoiy of deities as Atifiog or <to/5oe ; and that there is nothing in 
the least improbable in certain derivatives of an ancient Aryan root 
taking a mythological character, wliile others retain an analogous 
appellative meaning. From the root dyu, to shine, we have Dyaus 
and Zevg : but we also have in Sanskrit diva and dina, day ; and in 
Greek Ivctoc, at nof)n day, o/Xor, bright. From the root vas or 
ush, to glow, to burn, ive lave 'RffWo, Vesta. Ushas, Eos, Aurora*: 
but likewise Sanskrit usra, early, ushna, hot; L^itin urn, auriim ; 
Greek auui, av-pio ^ , Unless "vve suppose that roots, after having 
given rise to a single mythological name, were struck by instfiu- 
taneous sterility, or that Greek mytliologictd names can only be 
derived from roots actually enijiloyed in tliat language, wliat we 
ob^en'e in the ca^^e of Eros and Claris is the natural and almost 
inevitable result of the growth of language and mythe, such as we 
now understand it. Greek scholars have asked, ‘ how can we 
separate Epptjvevio from (‘Grundziige,’ p. 312), or ipivt^ifeiv from 

^Eptin'lfC (Welcker)?’ Yet few have questioned Kuhn’s etymology 
of 'Ep/ij/c and ’Epti'rvc, whatever difference of opinion may prevail as 
to the exact process by which these two deities came to be what 
they are. But, on tlie other hand, I cannot protest too strongly 
against the opinion which lias been ascribed to mo, that the Greeks 
were in any way conscious of the secondary or idiomatic meaning 
which arvat and harit had assumed in India. In India both 
arvat, running, and. harit, bright, became recognised names fpr 
liorse. As arvat was also applied to the sun, the heavenly runner, 
the conception of the .sun as a horse became almost inevitable, and 
required no poetical effort on the part of people speaking Sanskrit. 
Nothing of the kind happened in Greek. In Greek tptag was never 
used as an appellative in the sense of horse, as little as (evc was 
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ideas to the rich soil of India, the full flower of 
Aryan language, of Aryan poetry and mythology, 


used, except in later times, to signify tlie material sky. But unless 
we are prepared to look upon Eros, ^ tlie oldest of the Greek gods,' 
as a mere abstraction, as, in fact, a kind of Cupid, I thought, and I 
still think, that we Inave to admit among the earliest worsliippers of 
Eros, even on Greek soil, a faint recollection of the^ancient Aryan 
mythology in which the same word as Eros had been applied to the 
sun, and especially the rising sun. All the rest is simple and easy. 
The root ar, no doubt, had the sense of running or rusking, and might 
have yielded therefoi’e names exia’cssivc of rpiick motion as well as 
of strong desii-e. Not every shoot, however, that springs from such 
a seed, lives on, when transferred to a dilTorent soil. Eros might 
have been the name for horse in Greece as arvat was in India, but 
it was not; arvat, or some other derivative like artlia, might have 
expressed desire in Sanskrit as it did in Greek, hut this, too, was 
not the case. Why certain words die, and others live on, why 
certain meanings of words become prominent so as to cause the 
absorption of all other meanings, we have no chance of explaining. 
We must take the work of language as we find it, and in dis- 
entangling the curious skein, we must not expect to find one 
continuous thread, but rest satisfied if we ean separate the broken 
ends, and place them side by side in something like an intelligible 
order. Greek mytliology was not boirowcd from Yedic mythology, 
any more than Greek "words weie taken liom a Sanskrit dictionary. 
This being once understood and generally admitted, offence should 
not be taken if here and there a Vedic deity or a Sanskrit word is 
called a prototype. The expression, I know, is not quite correct, 
and cannot be defended, except on the plea that almost everybody 
knows what is meant l)y it. Tlie Greek Chari tes are certainly not 
a mere modification of the Vedic llaritas, nor the Greek Eros of 
the Vcflic Arvat. There was no recollection of an equine character 
in the Greek Eros or the Charites, just as, from a purely Greek 
point of view, no traces of a canine character could be discovered 
in 'EXc !'??=: Saramft, or *Ep/i«iacs=Siirdmeya. Arvat and Eros are radii 
starting from a common central thought, and the angle of the Vedic 
radius is less obtuse than that of the Greek. This is all that could 
he meant, and I believe this is# the sense in which my words have 
been understood by the majority of my readers. 
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belongs to Hellas, where Plato has told us what 
Eros is, and where Sophokles sang his 

M i-» ♦ » * • 

EpioQ ayiKciTS 

, *E/[>wc, Off lu KTitfiaai irlwretgf 

Off iv fiaXatcriiQ vafteiaig 
rfait^off cvivx€W£tff" 

(fyOlT^Q C’ UTTf/UTTOl'TtOff, fiJ' T 
I dypoi'ojuotff auXaiff* 

kai ff’ oi/r* aOaifaTtay ^u^c/ioff ovBf/ff, 

ff/if f / » I I 

ot/a nfi€piu}v ETT a»** 

’ 0pcon'(i;i'* 6 5’ EX**'*' 

If Hegel calls the discovery of the common origin 
of Greek and Sanskrit the discovery of a new world, 
the same may be said with regard to the common 
origin of Greek and Sanskrit mythology. The disco- 
very is made, and the science of comparative mytho- 
logy will soon rise to the same importance as that of 
comparative philolog}’, I have here explained but a 
few mythes, but they all belong to one small cycle, 
and many more names might havi. been added. I 
may refer those who take an interest in this geology 
of language to the ‘Journal of Comparative Pliilo- 
logy,’ published by my learned fi’iend. Hr. Kuhn, 
at Berlin, who, in his periodical, has very properly 
admitted comparative mythology as an integral part 
of comparative philology, and who has himself dis- 
covered some of the most striking parallelisms 
between the traditions of the Veda and the mytho- 
logical names of other Aryan nations. The very 
‘ Hippokentaurs and the Chimaera, the Gorgons 
and Pegasos, and other monstrous creatures,’ have 
apparently been set right ; and though I differ from 


‘ Antigone,’ ed. Dindorf, Oxford 1859, v. 781. 
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Dr. Kuhn on several points, and more particularly 
with regard to the elementary character of the gods, 
which he, like Lauer, the lamented author of the 
‘ System of Greek Mythology,’ seems to me to con- 
nect too exclusively with the fleeting phenomena of 
clouds, and storms, and thunder, while I believe 
their original conception to have b6en almost always 
solar, yet there is much to be learnt from both. 
Much, no doubt, remains to be done, and even with 
the assi'stance of the Veda, the whole* of Greek 
mythology will never be deciphered and translated. 
But can this be urged as an objection? There are 
many Greek words of which we cannot find a satis- 
factory etymology, even by the help of Sanskrit. 
Are we therefore to say that the whole Greek lan- 
guage has no etymological organization? If we find 
a rational principle in the formation of but a small 
portion of Greek words, we are justified in inferring 
that the same principle which manifests itself in part, 
governed the organic growth of the whole; and 
though we cannot explain the etymological origin 
of all words, we should never say that language had 
no etymological origin, or that etymology ‘ treats of 
a past n'hich was never present.’ That the later 
Greeks, such as Homer and Hesiod, ignoi’ed the origin 
and purport of their mythes, I fully admit, but they 
equally ignored the origin and purport of their words. 
What applies to etymology, therefore, applies ivith 
equal force to mythology. It has been proved by 
comparative philology that there is nothing iiTegular 
in language, and what was formerly considered as 
irregular in declension and conjugation is now recog- 
nised as the most regufar and primitive stratum 
in the formation of gi’ammar. The same, we hope, 
VOL. II. L 
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may be accomplished in mythology, and instead of 
deriving it, as heretofore, ‘ ab ingcnii humani imbe- 
cillitate et a dietionis egcstate,’ it will obtain its 
truer solution, ‘ab ingenii humani sapientia et a 
dietionis abundantia.’ Mythology is only a dialect, 
an ancient form of language. Mythology, though 
chiefly concerned with nature, and here again mostly 
with those manifestations which bear the character 
of law, order, power, and wisdom impressed on them, 
was applicable to all things. Nothing is excluded 
from mythological expression; neither morals nor 
philosophy, neither history nor religion, have escaped 
the spell of that ancient sibyl. But mythology is 
neither philosophy, nor history, nor religion, nor 
ethics. It is, if we may use a scholastic expression, 
a quale, not a quid — something formal, not some- 
thing substantial, and, like poetry, sculpture, and 
painting, applicable to nearly all that the ancient 
world could admire or adore. 


Aprils 1856 . 
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I T does not happen very often, that we take up a 
German book of more than eight hundred pages, 
closely printed, and bristling with notes and quota- 
tions, and feel unwilling to put it down again before 
having finished the whole of it. However, this is 
what has happened to us, and will happen to many 
a reader of Professor Welcker’s ‘ Greek Mythology,’ 
if he is capable of entering with a real and human 
interest into the life, and thoughts, and feelings of 
the ancient Greeks, and more particularly into the 
spirit of their religion, their worship, and sacred 
traditions. To those who require any preliminary 
infonnation respecting the author, we may say, first 
of all, that Welcker is a very old man, a man belong- 
ing almost to an age gone b}*, one of the few men 
remaining of the heroic age of German scholarship. 
The present generation, a race not quite contemptible 
in itself, looks up to him as the Greeks looked up to 
Nestor. He knew old Voss, the translator of Homer, 
when he was a young man fighting the battle of 
rational mythology against the symbolic school of 
Creuzer. He was the friend of Zoega. He speaks 


* ‘ Griechische Gotterlehre.’ Von F. G. Welcker. 
Gottingen, 1857. 
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of Buttmann, of Lexilogus Buttmann, as a scholar who 
had felt the influence of his teaching ; and he looks 
upon Otfried Miiller, the Dorian Miiller, as belonging 
originally to his school, though afterwards carrying 
out the views of his master in an independent, and 
sometimes too independent spirit. Welcker has been 
lecturing and writing on mythology for many years, 
and he finds, not without satisfaction, that many 
of the views which he first propounded in his lec- 
tures, lectures open to any one who liked to listen, 
have become current, and, as it were, public property, 
long before his book was published. He is not a mnn 
to put forward any claims of priority; and if he 
dwells at all on the subject, it is rather in self-defence. 
He wishes to remind his readers that if he propounds 
certain views with the warmth of a discoverer, if he 
defends them strenuously against all possible objec- 
tions, it is because he has been accustomed to do so 
for yeai’S, and because it was necessary for him to do 
so, at the time when he first elaborated his system, and 
explained it in his lectures. Welcker’s ‘ Mythology ’ 
has been expected for many years. It has been dis- 
cussed long before it appeared. ‘ It is to my great 
regret, and certainly without my fault,’ the author 
says, ‘that so great expectations have been raised.’ 
However, if the expectations have been great among 
the professors in Germany, they will admit that they 
have not been disappointed, and that the promise 
given by young Welcker has been fulfilled by the 
veteran. 

‘The Science of th'e Greek Gods’ (‘die Griechische 
Gotterlehre’), which is the title of the book, though 
it carries the reader along most rapidly, exciting 
curiosity at every page, and opening new views in 
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every chapter, is nevertheless a book which requires 
more than one perusal. It may be read, with the 
exception of some less finished chapters, for plea- 
sure; but it deserves to be studied, to be thought 
over, examined and criticised, and it is then only that 
its real value is discovered. There have been many 
books published lately on mythology. Ifreller, Ger- 
hard, Schelling, Maury, have followed each other in 
rapid succession. Preller’s ‘ Greek Mythology ’ is a 
useful and careful compendium. Gerhard’s ‘ Greek 
Mythology’ is a storehouse, only sometimes rather 
a labyrmth, of mythological lore. On Schelling’s 
‘ Philosophy of Mythology,’ published in his posthu- 
mous works, Ave hardly dare to pronounce an opinion. 
And yet, Avith all due respect for his great name, with 
a sincere appreciation of some deep thoughts on the 
subject of mjrthology too, and more particularly Avith a 
full acknoAA'lcdgment of his merits in having pointed 
out more strongly than anybody else the inevitable 
character of m3-thological thought and language in 
the widest sense of the Avord, Ave must say, as critics, 
that his facts and theories defy all rules of sound 
scholarship, and that his language is so diffuse and 
vague, as to be unworthy of the century Ave live in. 
To one Avho knoAvs how powerful and important an 
influence Schelling’s mind exercised on Germany at 
the beginning of this century, it is hard to say this. 
But if Ave could not read his posthumous volumes 
Avithout sadness, and without a strong feeling of the 
mortality of all human knowledge, we cannot mention 
them, when they must be mentioned, without expres- 
sing our conviction that though they are interesting 
on account of tlieir author, they are disappointing in 
every other respect. Maury’s ‘ Histoire des Religions 
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de la Grfece Antique’ ia, like all the works of that 
industrious writer, lucid and pleasing. It does not 
profess to add many results of independent research 
to what was known before on the various subjects 
on which he writes. Thus the gifted author escapes 
criticism, and only carries away the thanks of all who 
read his careful manuals. 

What distinguishes Welcker from all his prede- 
cessors is this, that with him mythology is not only 
a collection of fables, to be described, sifted, and 
arranged, but a problem to be solved, and a problem 
as important as any in the history of the world. His 
whole heart is in his work. He wants to know, and 
wants to explain what mythology means, how such a 
thing as Greek mythology could ever have existed. 
It is the origin of every god which he tries to dis- 
cover, leaving everything else to flow naturally from 
the source once opened and cleared. 

A second feature, which is peculiar to his treatment 
of mytholog}’’, is that he never looks on the Greek 
fables as a system. There were mythes before there 
was a mythology, and it is in this, their original and 
unsystematic form alone, that we may hope to dis- 
cover the genuine and primitive meaning of every 
mythe. 

A third distinguishing feature of Welcker’s book 
consists in the many things he leaves out. If a mythe 
had once been started, poets, artists, philosophers, 
and old women might do with it whatever they 
pleased. If there was once a Herakles travelling all 
over the earth, killing monsters, punishing wicked- 
ness, and doing what no one else could do, the 
natural result would be that, in every town and 
village, whatever no one else could have done would 
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be ascribed to Herakles. The little stories invented 
to account for all these Heraklean doings may be 
very interesting to the people of the village, but they 
have as little right to a place in Greek mythology 
as the Swiss legends of the Devil’s bridges have to 
a place in a work on Swiss theology or history. To 
be able to distinguish between what is essential and 
what is not, requires a peculiar talent, and Professor 
Welcker possesses it. 

A fourth point which is of characteristic' importance 
in Welcker’s manner of handling Greek mj'thology is 
the skill with which he takes every single mythe to 
pieces. When he treats of Apollo, he does not treat 
of him as one person, beginning with his birth, detail- 
ing his various exploits, accounting for liis numerous 
epithets, and removing the contradictory character of 
many of his good or bad qualities. Tliehirth of the 
god is one mythe, his association with a twin sister 
another, his quarrel with Hermes a third — each intel- 
ligible in itself, though perplexing when gathered up 
into one lai’ge web of Ajjollonic theology. 

Nowhere, again, have we seen the original character 
of the worship of Zeus, as the God, or, as he is called 
in later times, as the Father of the Gods, as the God 
of Gods, drawn with so sure and powerful a hand as 
in Welcker’s ‘ Mythology.’ When we ascend with 
him to the most distant heights of Greek history, the 
idea of God, as the supreme Being, stands before us as 
a simple fact. Next to this adoration of One God, 
the father of heaven, the father of men, we find in 
Greece a worship of nature. The powers of nature, 
originally worshipped as such, were afterwards 
changed into a family of* gods, of which Zeus became 
the king and father. This third phase is what is 
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generally called Greek mythology; but it was pre- 
ceded in time, or at least rendered possible in thought, 
by the two prior conceptions, a belief in a supreme 
God, and a worship of the powers of nature. The 
Greek religions, says Welcker, if they are analysed 
and reduced to their original form, are far more 
simple than we think. It is so in all great things. 
And the better we are acquainted with the variety 
and complications of all that has grown up around 
them, the more we feel surprised at the smallness 
of the first seeds, the simplicity of the fundamental 
ideas. The divine character of Zeus, as distinct from 
his m5"thological character, is most carefully brought 
out by Welcker. He avails himself of all the disco- 
veries of coini)arativc ijhilology in order to show more 
cleai’ly how the same idea which found expression in 
the ancient religions of the Brahmans, the Slaves, and 
the Germans, had been preserved under the same 
simple, clear, and sublime name by the original 
settlers of Hellas. We are not inclined to be too 
critical when vre meet ■with a classical scholar who 
avails himself of the works of Sanskrit jihilologists. It 
does him credit if he only acknowledges that the begin- 
nings of Greek language, Greek thought and tradi- 
tion, lie beyond the horizon of the so-called classical 
world. It is surprising to find, even at the present 
day, men of the highest attainments in Greek and 
Latin scholarship, intentionally shutting their eyes 
to what they know to be the light of a new day. 
Unwilling to study a new subject, and unable to 
confess their ignorance on any subject, they try to 
dispose of the works of a Humboldt, Bopp, or Bunsen 
by pointing out a few mistakes, perhaps a wrong 
accent or a false quantity — which ‘any schoolboy 
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would be ashamed of.’ They might as well scoff at 
Wyld’s Globe because it has not the accuracy of an 
Ordnance survey. So, if we find in a work like 
Welcker’s, little slips, such as devas, sky, instead of 
god, dyavi, a Sanskrit dative, instead of div6, the 
dative, or dyavi, the locative, we just mark them on 
the margin, but we do not crow o^’er them Jike school- 
masters or rather schoolboys. We shojild sometimes 
like to ask a question, for instance, how Professor 
Welcker could prove that the German word God has 
the same meaning as good ? He quotes Grimm’s 
‘History of the German Language,’ p. /)71,in support 
of this assertion, but we have looked in vain for any 
passage where Grimm gives up his former opinion, 
that the two words God and good, run parallel in 
all the Teutonic dialects, but never converge towards 
a common origin. IloAvevcr, Welcker’s example, we 
hope, will have its good effect among classical scholars. 
What could have been a greater triumph for all who 
take an interest in comparative philology and in a 
more comprehensive study of ancient humanity, than 
to find in a work on Greek mythology, written by 
one of the most famous classical scholars, the funda- 
mental chapter, the chapter containing the key to the 
whole system, headed, ‘ The Vedas ?’ 

But even Welcker is not without his backslidings. 
In some parts of his work, and particularly in his 
chapter on Zeus, he admits implicitly the whole argu- 
ment of comparative mythology. He admits that the 
first beginnings of Zeus, the god of gods, must be 
studied in the ancient songs of the Veda, and in the 
ancient traditions of the chief members of the Arj'^an 
family. But afterwards he would like to make his 
reserves. He has been studying the Greek gods aU 
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his life, and the names and natures of many of them 
had become clear and intelligible to him without the 
help of Sanskrit or the Veda. Why should they be 
handed over to the Aryan crucible? This is a natural 
feeling. It is the same in Greek etymology. If we 
can fully explain a Greek word from the resources of 
the Greek language, why should we go beyond? And 
yet it cannot be avoided. Some of the most plausible 
Greek etymologies have had to give way before the 
most unlikely, and yet irrefragable, derivations from 
Sanskrit. 

Many a Greek scholar may very naturally say, why, 
if we can derive diog from 6uiv, or from TjSsvai, should 
we go out of our way. and derive it from any other 
root®? Any one acquainted Avith the true principles 
of etymology will answer this question; and Welcker 
himself would be the first to admit, that from what- 
ever source it may be derived, it cannot be derived 
from Sseiv or rtSevai. But the same argument holds 
good with regard to the names of the gods, Zijs, 
the old nominative, of which we have the accusa- 
tive (‘Iliad,’ viii. 206, formerly Zijv’), and Z^v, of 
which we have the accusative Z^t/a, might well have 
been derived by former Greek etymologists from 
to live. But Professor Welcker knows that, 
after etymology has once assumed an historical and 
scientific character, a derivation, inapplicable to the 
cognate forms of Zsug in Sanskrit, is inapplicable 
to the word itself in Greek. There are, no doubt, 
words and mythological names peculiar to Greece, and 

® The latest defence of the etymology of t(£<ic as not to be separated 
from the cluster of words which spring from the root div, may be 
seen in Ascoli, ‘ Frammcnti Linguistic!,’ Rendiconti, i. (1864), pp. 
185-200. 
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framed in Greece after tlic Bcpariition of the Aryan 
tribes. Kf>oviwv^ for instance, is a Gi'cck word, and a 
Greek idea, and Pi’ofcssor Woleker was rigiit in ex- 
plaining it from Greek sources only. But wherever 
the same mythological name exists in Greek and 
Sanskrit, no etymology can be admitted which would 
be applicable to the Greek only, without bping appli- 
cable to the Sanskrit word. There is no such being 
as Kpovos in Sanskrit. Kpivos did not exist till long 
after Z-tig in Greece. Zso'j was called by the Greeks 
the son of time. This is a siinjdc and very common 
form of mythological expression. It meant originally, 
not that time was the origin or the source of Zeus, 
but Kpovltuv or Kpovlorig was used in the sense of ‘con- 
nected with time, representing time, existing through 
all time.’ Derivatives in twv and took, in later 
times, the more exclusive meaning of patronymics, but 
originally they had a more general qualifying sense, 
such as we find still in our own, originally Semitic, 
expressions, ‘ son of pride,’ ‘ sons of light,’ ‘ son 
of Belial.’ KcoviVttv is the most frequent epithet 
of Zsdg in Homer; it frequently stands by itself 
instead of Zsug. It was a name fully applicable 
to the supreme God, the God of time, the eternal 
God. Who docs not think of the Ancient of Days? 
When this ceased to be understood, particularly 
as in the current word for time the x had become 
aspirated (^xpavog had become ^pdvog), people asked 
themselves the question, why is Zaig called Kpopt^jjg? 
And the natural and almost inevitable answer was, 
because he is the son, the offspring of a more 
ancient god, Kpduog. This may be a very old mythe 
in Greece; but the misunderstanding which gave 
rise to it, could have happened in Greece only. We 
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cannot expect, tlierefore, a god Kpivog in the Veda. 
"When this inj^the of Kcovos had once been started, it 
would roll on irresistibly. If Zs6g had once a father 
called Kpovog, Kpovog must have a wife. Yet it should 
be remembered as a significant fact, that in Homer 
Zs6g is not yet called the son of Rhea, and that the 
name of l^povi'orig belongs originally to Zg6g onl)’, 
and not to his later brothers, Poseidon and Hades. 
Mythes of this kind can be analysed by Greek mytho- 
logists, as all the verbs in sw, «to, and oco can be 
explained by Greek etymologists. But most other 
names, such as Hermes, Eos, Eros, Erinys require 
more powerful test.'^ ; and Professor W elcker has fre- 
quently failed to discover their primitive character, 
because he was satisfied with a merely Greek ety- 
mology. He dcri%’es Erinys, or Erinnys, from a verb 
ipm6siv^ to be angry, and gives to her the oi’igin.'il 
meaning of Conscience. Others have derived it from 
the same root as spig^ strife ; others again from spss/wo, 
to ask. But Erinys is too old a god for so modern a 
conception. Erinys is the Vedic Sara? 2 yfi, the dawn; 
and even in Greek she is still called rispot^olrig, hover- 
ing in the gloom. There is no word expressive of 
any abstract quality, which had not originally a 
material meaning; nor is there in the ancient lan- 
guage of mythology any abstract deity which does 
not cling A\dth its roots to the soil of nature. 
Professor Welcker is not the man to whom we 
need address this remark. He knows the German 
proverb : 

Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen 

Er kommt doch endlich an der Sonnen. 

He also knows how the sun is frequently represented 
as the avenger of dark crimes. The same idea is 
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expressed by the mytlie of Erinys. Instead of our 
lifeless and abstract expression, ‘ a crime is sure to be 
discovered,’ the old proverbial and poetical expression 
was, the Dawn, the Erinys, will bring it to light. 
Crime itself was called, in the later mythologizing 
language, the daughter of Night, and her avenger 
therefore could only be the Dawn. not the 

same Dawn called the bloodhound? Could she not 
find the track of the cattle stolen from the gods? 
She had a thousand names in ancient language, be- 
cause she called foilh a thousand diflFerent feelings in 
ancient hearts. A few only of these names became 
current appellatives; others remained as proper 
names, unintelligible in their etymological meaning 
and their poetical conception. The Greeks knew as 
little that Erinys meant the Da^ra, as Shakespeare 
knew the meaning of the Weird Sisters. Weird, 
however, was originally one of the three Nomes, the 
German Parcse. They were called Vurdh, Verd- 
handi, and Skuld, — Past, Present, and Future; and 
the same idea is expressed more graphically by the 
thread that is spun, the thread passing through the 
finger, and the thread which is still on the distaff; 
or by Lachesis singing the past (ra ysyovora)^ Klotho 
singing the present (ra. ourof), and Atropos singing 
the future (ra fAsXXovTa). The most natural expres- 
sion for to-morrow was the morn ; for the future, the 
dawn. Thus Saranyfi, as one of the names of the 
dawn, became the name of the future, more especially 
of the coming avenger, the inevitable light. Homer 
speaks of the Erinys in the plural, and so do the 
poets of the Veda. Neither of them, however, know 
as yet their names and parentage. Hesiod calls them 
the daughters of the Earth, conceived of the drops of 
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the blood of Ouranos. Sophokles claims the same 
freedom as Hesiod, he calls them the daughters of 
Skotos, or Darkness. Thus a mere proverb would 
supply in time a whole chapter of mythologj', and 
furnish an iEsohylus and Plato with subjects for the 
deepest thought and the most powerful poetr}'. 

Into these, the earliest strata of mythological lan- 
guage and thought, no shaft can reach from the sur- 
face of Greece or Ital}’, and we cannot blame Pro- 
fessor Welcker for having failed in extricating the 
last roots and fibres of every mythological name. He 
has done his work ; he has opened a mine, and, after 
bringing to light the treasures he was in seareh of, he 
has pointed out the direction in which that mine may 
be worked with safety. If new light is to be thrown 
on the most ancient and the most interesting period 
in the history of the human mind, the period in which 
names were given and mythes were formed, that light 
must come from the Vedas; and we trust that Pro- 
fessor Welcker’s book, by its rveak as well as by its* 
strong points, will iinpi'ess on every classical scholar 
what Otfried Miiller perceived many years ago, ‘that 
matters have come to such a point that classical phi- 
lology must either resign altogether the historical 
understanding of the growth of language, as well as 
all etymological researches into the shape of roots 
and the organism of grammatical forms, or trust 
itself on these points entirely to the guidance and 
counsel of comparative philology.’ 

January^ 1858 . 
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I F the stories of the Greek gods and heroes, as told 
by Mr. Cox in his ‘ Tales from Greek Mythology,’ 
the ‘ Tales of Gods and Heroes,’ and the ‘ Tales of 
Thebes and Argos,’ do not quite possess in the e5'^es 
of our children the homely charm of Grimm’s Mahr- 
chen or Dasent’s Norse Tales, we must bear in mind 
that at heart our children are all Goths or Northmen, 
not Greeks or Romans; and that, however far we 
may be removed from the times which gave birth 
to the stories of Dornroschen, Sneewittchen, and 
Rumpelstilzchen, there is a chord within us that 
answers spontaneously to the pathos and humour 
of those tales, while our sympathy for Hecuba is 
acquired, and more or less artificial. If the choice 
were left to children whether they would rather 
have a story about the Norse trolls read out to 
them or the tale of the Trojan war as told by Mr. 
Cox, we fully believe — in fact we know — that they 
would all clamour for Dascnt or Grimm. But 
if children are told that they cannot always be 
treated to trolls and fairies, and that they must 

^ ‘ A Manual of Mythology, in the Form of Question and 
Answer.’ By the Rev. G. W, Cox. London : Longmans and Co. 
1867. 
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Team sometliing about the Greek gods and god- 
desses, we likewise know that they will rather listen 
to Mr. Cox’s tales from Greek fairyland than to any 
other book that is used at lessons. 

The ‘ Manual of Mythology ’ which Mr. Cox has 
just published is meant as a lesson- book, more so 
than any of his former publications. If we add that 
the whole of Greek and Roman mythology is told in 
two hundred pages, in the somewhat cumbrous form 
of question and answer, we need not say that we 
have only a meagre abstract of classical mythology, a 
TniniTnum. a stepping-stone, a primer, a skeleton, or 
whatever unpleasant name we like to apjily to it. 
We wish indeed that Mr. Cox had allowed himself 
more ample scope, yet we feel bound to acknowledge 
that, having undertaken to tell what can be told, 
in two hundred pages, of classical mythology, he has 
chosen the most important, the most instructive, and 
the most attractive portions of his subject. Though 
necessarily leaving large pieces of his canvas mere 
blanks or covered with the faintest outlines, he has 
given to some of his sketches more life and expres- 
sion than can be found in many a lengthy article 
contributed to cyclopaedias and other works of I’e- 
ference. 

But while Mr. Cox has thus stinted himself in 
telling the talco of Greek and Roman mythology, he 
has made room for what is an entirely new feature 
in his Manual — ^namely, the explanations of Greek 
and Roman mythes, supplied by the researches of 
comparative mythologists. from the earliest philo- 
so^jbers of Greece down to Creuzer, Schelling, and 
Wclcker, eveiybody who has ever thought or written 
on mythology has freely admitted that mythology 
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requires an explanation. All are agreed that a 
m3’the does not mean what it seems to mean; and 
this agreement is at all events important, in spite 
of the divergent explanations which have been pro- 
posed by different scholars and philosophers in their 
endeavours to find sense either in single mythes or 
in the whole system of ancient m3’thology.> 

There is also one other point on which of late 
years a general agreement has been /irrived at 
among most students of mythology, and this is that 
all mythological explanations must rest on a sound 
etymological ba'iis. Comparative philology, after 
working a complete reform in the grammar and 
etymology of the classical languages, has supplied 
this new foundation for the proper study of classical 
mythology, and no explanation of any mythe can 
henceforth be taken into account which is not based 
on an accurate anal3’^sis of the names of the principal 
actors. If we read in Greek mythology that Helios 
was the brother of Eos and Selene, this needs no 
commentary. Helios means the sun, Eos the dawn, 
Selene the moon; nor does it require any great 
stretch of poetical imagination to understand how 
these three heavenly apparitions came to be called 
brothers and sisters. 

But if we read that Apollo loved Daphne, that 
Daphne fled before him and was changed into a 
laurel-tree, we have here a legend before us which 
yields no sense till we know the original meaning of 
Apollo an^ Daphne. Now Apollo was a solar deity, 
and although comparative philologists have not yet 
succeeded in finding the ,true etyinolog3' of Apollo, 
no doubt can exist as to his original character. The 
name of Daphne, however, could not have been 
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interpreted without the aid of comparative philologj?', 
and it is not till we know that Daphne was originally 
a name of the dawn, that wc begin to understand the 
meaning of her story. It was by taking mythes 
which were still half intelligible, like those of Apollo 
and Daphne, Selene and Endymion, Eos and Titho- 
nos, that the first advance was made towards a 
right interpretation of Greek and Eoman legends. 
If we read that Pan was wooing Pitys, and that 
Boreas, jealous of Pan, cast Pitys from a rock, and 
that in her fall she was changed into a pine-tree, we 
need but ivalk with our eyes open along the clitfs of 
Bournemouth in order to see the meaning of that 
legend. Boreas is the Greek for north-wind, Pitys 
for pine-tree. But what is Pan? Clearly another 
deity representing the wind in its less destructive 
character. The same Pan is called the lover of the 
nymph Echo, and of Syi’inx. Why Pan, the wind, 
should be called the lover of Echo, requires no ex- 
planation. As to the nj’inpl) Syrinx — a name adiich 
means, in Greek, the shopheui’s pipe — she is further 
fabled to have thrown herself into the river Ladon in 
order to escape from Pan, and to have been changed 
into a reed. Here mythology has simjily inverted 
history; and while, in an account of the invention of 
musical instruments, we should probably be told that 
the wind whistling through tJie river reeds led to 
the invention of the shepherd’s pipe, the poet tells 
us that Pan, the wind, played with Syrinx, and that 
Syrinx was changed into a reed. The name of Pan 
is connected with the Sanskrit name for wind — 
namely, pavana. The root from which it is derived 
means, in Sanskrit, to purify ; and as from the root 
dvu. to shine. W'^e have in Greek Z^n. Z^nds. 
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con’esponding to a supposed Sanskrit derivative, 
dj'av-an, the bright god, we have from pti, to purify, 
the Greek P^n, Pdnos, the purifying or sweeping 
wind, strictly corresponding to a possible Sanskrit 
form pav*an. If there was anywhere in Greece a 
sea-shore covered with pine-fore&ts, like the coast of 
Dorset, any Greek poet who had ears to hear the 
sweet and plaintive converse of the wind and the 
trembling pine-trees, and eyes to see ,the havoc 
wrought by a fierce north-easter, would tell his child- 
ren of the wonders of the forest, and of poor Pitys, 
the pine tree wooed by Pan, the gentle wind, and 
struck down by jealous Boreas, the north-wind. 

It is thus that mythology arose, and thus that it 
must be interpreted if it is to be more than a mere 
conglomerate of meaningless or absurd stories. 
This has been felt by Mr. Cox; and feeling convinced 
that, particularly for educational purposes, mytho- 
logy would be useless — nay, worse than useless — 
unless it were possible to impart to it some kind of 
rational meaning, he has endeavoured to supply for 
nearly eveiy important; name of the Greek and 
Homan pantheon an etymological ex2)lanation and a 
rational interjjrctation. In this manner, as he says 
in his preface, mythology can be proved to be 
‘ sim^dy a collection of the sa 5 'ings by Avhich men 
once upon a time described wliatever they saw and 
heard in countries where they lived. These sayings 
were all perfectly natural, and marvellously beautiful 
and true. We see the lovel}' evening twilight die 
out before the coming night, but when they saw this, 
they said that the beai^^tiful Eur}’dike had been 
stung by the serpent of darkness, and that Orpheus 
was gone to fetch her back from the knd of the 
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dead. AVe see the li^ht which had vanished in the 
•west reappear in the east; but they said that 
Eurydike was now returning to the earth. And as 
this tender light is seen no more when the sun him- 
self is risen, they said that Orpheus had turned 
round too soon to look at her, and so was parted 
from the wife whom he loved so dearly.’ And not 
only do meaningless legends receive by this process 
a meaning and a beauty of their own, but some of 
the most revolting features of classical mythology 
are removed, and their true purport discovered. 
Thus Mr. Cox remarks : 

‘ And as it is with this sad and beautiful tale of 
Orijheus and Eurydike, so it is with all those which 
may seem to you coarse or dull or ugly. They are 
so only because the real meaning of the names has 
been half-forgotten or wholly lost. Qiidipua and 
Perseus, we are told, killed t'-.eir parents, but it is 
only because the sun was said to kill the darkness 
from which it seems to sprin,. So, again, it was 
said that the sun was united in the evening to the 
light from which he rose in the morning ; but in 
the later story it was said that CEdipus became the 
husband of his mother looaste, and a terrible history 
was built upon this notion. But none of these 
fearful stories were ever made on purpose. No one 
ever sat down to describe gods and great hero, s 
as doing things which all decent men would be 
ashamed to think of. There can scarcely be a 
greater mistake than to suppose that whole nations 
were suddenly seized with a strange madness which 
drove them to invent all sorts of ridiculous and con- 
temptible tales, and that eveiy nation has at some 
time or other gone mad in this way.’ 
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That thft researches of comparative mythologists, 
so well summed up in Mr. Cox's ‘ Manual of Mytho- 
logy,’ are in the main tending in the right direction, 
is, we believe, admitted by all whose opinion on such 
matters carries much weight. It has been fully 
proved that mythology is simply a phase, and an 
inevitable phase, in the growth of language; lan- 
guage being taken in its pi’oper sense, not as the 
mere outward symbol, but as the only possible em- 
bodiment of thought. Everything, white language 
passes through that peculiar phase, may become 
mythology. Not only the ideas of men as to the 
origin of the world, the government of the universe, 
the phenomena of nature, and the yearnings and 
misgivings of the heart, are apt to lose their natural 
and straightforward expression, and to be repeated 
in a more or less distorted form, but even historical 
events, the exploits of a powerful man, the destruc- 
tion of wild animals, the conquest of a new country, 
the death of a beloved leader, may be spoken of and 
handed down to later ages in a form decidedly 
mythological. After the laws that regulate the 
growth and decay of woi'ds have once been clearly 
established, instead of being any longer surprised at 
the breaking out of mythological phraseologj^, we 
almost wonder how any language could have escaped 
what may I’eally be called an infantine disease, 
through which even the healthiest constitution 
ought to pass sooner or later. The origin of mytho- 
logical phraseology, whatever outward aspects it may 
assume, is always the same; it is language forget- 
ting herself. Nor is there anything strange in that 
self-forgetfulness, if we* bear in mind how large a 
number of names ancient languages possessed for one 
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and the same thing, and how frequently the same 
word was applied to totally different subjects. If 
we take the sun, or the dawn, or the moon, or the 
stars, we find that even in Greek every one of them 
is still polyonymous, i. e. has different names, and is 
known under various aliases. Still more is this the 
case in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit too is a language 
which, to judge from its innumerable rings, must 
have passed through niany summers and winters 
before it grew into that miglity stem which fills us 
with awe and admiration, even in the earliest relics 
of its literature. Now, after a time, one out of many 
names of the same subject necessarily gains a pre- 
ponderance; it becomes the current and recognised 
name, while the other names are employed less and 
less frequently, and at last become obsolete and un- 
intelligible. Yet it frequently happens that, either 
in proverbs, or in idiomatic ph-ases, or in popular 
poetry, some of these obsolete ’ aines are kept up, 
and in that case mythological d ay at once sets in. 
It requires a certain effort to seo this quite clearly, 
because in our modern language>, where everything 
has its proper name, and where each name is pro- 
perly defined, a mythological misunderstanding is 
almost impossible. 

But suppose that the exact meaning of the word 
‘ gloaming ’ had been forgotten, and that a proverbial 
expression such as ‘ The gloaming sings the sun to 
sleep ’ had been preserved, would not the gloaming 
very soon require an explanation? and would nurses 
long hesitate to tell their children that the gloaming 
was a good old woman who came every night to put 
the sun into his bed, and who would be very angry 
if she found any little children still awake? The 
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cliildren would soon talk among themselves about 
Nurse Gloaming, and as they grew up would tell 
their children again of the same wonderful old nurse. 
It was in this and in similar ways that in the child- 
hood of the world many a story grew up which, 
when once repeated and sanctioned by a popular 
poet, became part aud parcel of what we are accus- 
tomed to call the mythology of ancient nations. 

' The mistake most commonly committed is to sup- 
jjose that mythology has necessarily *a religious 
character, and that it forms a whole or a system, 
taught in ancient times and believed in as we 
believe in our Articles, or even as the Roman 
Catholics believe in the legends of their saints. 
Religion, no doubt, suffered most from mythological 
phraseology, but it did not suffer alone. The stories 
of the Argonauts, or of the Trojan war, or of the 
Calj'donian boar-hunt had very little to do with 
religion, except that some of tlie heroes engaged in 
them were called either the sons or the favourites of 
some of the so-called gods of Greece. No doubt we 
call them all gods, Vulcan and Venus, as well as 
Jupiter and Minerva; but even the more thoughtful 
among the Greeks would hardl}'' allow the name of 
gods to all the inhabitants of Olj^mpus, at least not 
in that pregnant sense in which Zeus and Apollo 
and Athene may fairly claim it. If children asked 
Avho was the good Nurse Gloaming that sang the sun 
to sleep, the answer would be easy enough, that she 
was the daughter of the sky or of the sea, in Greek 
the daughter of Zeus or of Nereus ; but this relation- 
ship, though it might give rise to further genealo- 
gical complications, woflld by no means raise the 
nurse to the rank of a deity. We speak of days and 
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3 ^ears as perfectly intelligible objects, and we do not 
hesitate to say tluiL a man has wasted a day or a 
year, or that he has killed the time. To the ancient 
world days and nights were still more of a problem; 
they were strangers that came and went, brothers, 
or brother and sister, who brought light and dark- 
ness, joy and sorrow, Avho might be called the 
parents of all living things, or themselves the 
children of heaven and earth. One poetical image, if 
poetical it can be called, which occurs very frequently 
in the ancient language of India, is to represent the 
days as the herd of the sun, so that the coming and 
going of each daj' might be likened to the stepping 
forth of a cow, leaving its stable in the morning, 
crossing the heavenly mcadoAvs by its appointed 
path, and returning to its stable in the evening. 
The number of this solar herd would vary according 
to the number of days ascribed to each year. In 
Greek that simple metaphor Avas no longer present 
to the mind of Homer ; but if we find in Homer that 
Helios had seven herds of oxen, fifty in each herd, 
and that their number never grows and never de- 
creases, surely we can easily discover in these 350 
oxen the 350 days of the primitive year. And if 
then we read again, that the foolish companions of 
Ulysses did not return to their homes because they 
had killed the oxen of Helios, may we not here too 
recognise an old in’overbial or mythological expres- 
sion, too literally interpreted even by Homer, and 
therefore turned into mythology? If the original 
phrase ran, that while Ulysses, by never-ceasing toil, 
succeeded in reaching his home, his companions 
wasted their time, or killed -the days, i. e, the cattle 
of Helios, and were therefore punished, nothing 
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•would be more natural than that after a time their 
punishment should have been ascribed to their 
actually devouring the oxen in the island of Thri- 
nakia; just as St. Patrick, because he converted the 
Irish and drove out the venomous brood of heresy 
and heathenism, was soon believed to have destroyed 
every serpent in that island, or as St. Christopher 
was represented as actually having earned on his 
shoulders the infant Christ. 

All mythology of this character must yield to that 
treatment to which Mr. Cox has subjected the whole 
Greek and Roman pantheon. Rut there is one point 
that seems to us to deserve more consideration than 
it has hitherto received at the hands of compara- 
tive mythologists. We see that, for instance, in 
the very case of St. Patrick, mythological phraseo- 
logy infected the perfectly historical character of 
an Irish missionary. The same may have taken 
place — in fact, we need not hesitate to say the same 
has constantly taken place — in the ancient stories of 
Greece and Rome, as well as in the legends of the 
Middle Ages. Those who analyse ancient mythes 
ought, therefore, to be prepared for this historical 
or irrational element, and ought not to suppose that 
everything which has a mythical appearance is 
thoroughly mythical or purely ideal. Mr. Cox has 
well delineated the general character of the most 
popular heroes of ancient mythology : 

‘ In a very large number of legends [he says], the 
parents, warned that their own offspring •will destroy 
them, expose their children, who are saved by some 
^vild beast and brought up by some herdsman. The 
children so recovered always grow up beautiful, brave, 
strong, and generous; but, either unconsciously or 
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against their will, they fulfil the warnings given 
before their birth, and become the destroyers of 
their j^arents. Perseus, Oedipus, Cyrus, Romulus, 
Paris, are all exposed as infants, are all saved from 
death, and discovered by the splendour of their coun- 
tenances and the dignity of their bearing. Either 
consciously or unconsciously Perseus kills Akrisios, 
(Edipus kills Laios, Cyrus kills Ast3'ages, Romulus 
kills Amulius, and Paris brings about the rum of 
Priam and^the city of Troy.’ 

Mr. Cox supposes that all these names are solar 
names, and that the mythical history of every one of 
these heroes is but a disguise of language. Origin- 
ally there mu&t have existed in ancient languages a 
large number of names for the sun, and the sky, and 
the dawn, and the earth. The vernal sun return- 
ing with fresh vigour after the deathlike repose of 
winter had a different name from the sun of summer 
and autumn; and the setting sun with its fading 
brilliancy was addressed differently from the ‘ bride- 
groom coming forth out of his chamber,’ or ‘the 
giant rejoicing to run his course.’ Certain names, 
expressions, and plu’ases sprang up, originally in- 
tended to describe the changes of the day and the 
seasons of the year; after a time these phrases be- 
came traditional, idiomatic, proverbial; they ceased 
to be literally understood, and were misunderstood 
and misintei’preted into mythical phraseology. At 
first the jihrase ‘ Perseus will kill Akrisios’ meant 
no more than that light wiU conquer darkness, that 
the sun will annihilate the night, that the morn is 
coming. If each day was called the child of the 
night, it might be truly said that the young child 
was destined to kill its parents, that CEdipus must 
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kill Laios®. And if the violet twilight, lokaste, was 
called the wife of the nocturnal Laios, the same name 
of lokaste, as the violet dawn, might be given to the 
wife of CEdipus. Hence that strangely entangled 
skein of mythological sayings which poets and philo- 
sophers sought to disentangle as well as they could, 
and which at last was woven into that extraordinaiy 
veil of horrors which covers the sanctuary of Greek 
religion. 

But if this be so — and, strange as it may sound at 
first, the evidence brought in support of this inter- 


* Professor Coniparetti, in his Essay ‘ Edipo e la Mitologia 
Comparata’ (Pisa, 18G7), has endeavoured to combat M. BreaUs 
explanation of the my the of CEdipus. Ilis arguments are most 
carefully chosen, and supported by much learning and ingenuity 
which even those, who are not convinced by his able pleading, 
cannot fail to appreciate. It is not for me to defend the whole 
theory proposed by iM. Breal in his ^M 3 "the d‘CEdipe’ (Paris, 1863). 
But as Proiessor Comparefti, in controverting the identification of 
Laios with the Sanskrit dasa or dusya, denies the possibility of 
an Aryan d appearing in Greek as 1, I may, in defence of my own 
identification of dasahantil with \eo}<j)6vTr)Q (Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrift,* 
vol. V. p. 152), be fillowed to remark that I had supported the 
change of d into 1 in Greek by instances taken fi’om Ahrens, * De 
Dialecto Dorica,’ p. 85, such as \d^n;=cd0) '0\va(T£vc=^Ocv(ra‘evg, 
and If in any of the local dialects of Gieece the 

dental media could assume the sound of 1, the admission of the 
change of a Greek d into a Greek 1 w’as justified for the purpose 
of explaining the name of one or two among the local heroes of 
ancient Greece, though I grant that it might be open to objections if 
admitted in the explanation of ordinary Greek words, such as Xaoc 
or fieXerduf, If therefore Professor Curtius (* GrundzUge der Grie- 
chischen Etymologie,’ p. 325) calls the transition of d into 1 unheard 
of in Greek, he could only have meant the classical Greek, and not 
tlie Greek dialects, which are nevertheless of the greatest importance 
in the interpretation of the names of local gods and heroes, and in 
the explanation of local legends. 
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pretation of mythology is irresistible — it would seem 
to follow that Perseus, and CEdipus, and Paris, and 
Romulus could none of them claim any historical 
reality. j\Iost historians might be prepared to give 
up Perseus, CEdipus, and Paris, perhaps even Romu- 
lus and Remus ; but what about Cyrus? Cyrus, 
like the other solar heroes, is known to be a fatal 
child; he is exposed, he is saved, and suckled, and 
recognised, and restored to his i*oyal dignity, and by 
slaying Astyages he fulfils the solar prophecy as com- 
pletely as any one of his compeers. Yet, for all that, 
Cyrus was a real man, an historical character, whose 
flesh and bone no sublimating process will destroy. 
Here then we see that mythology does not always 
create its own heroes, but that it lays hold of real 
history, and coils itself round it so closely that it is 
difficult, nay, almost impossible, to separate the ivy 
from the oak, or the lichen from the granite to 
which it clings. And here is a lesson which com- 
parative mythologists ought not to neglect. They are 
naturally bent on explaniing everything that can be 
explained ; but they should bear in mind that there 
may be elements in every mythological riddle which 
resist etymological analysis, for the simple reason 
that their origin was not etymological, but historical. 
The name of Cyrus or Koresh has been supposed to 
have some affinity with the Persian name of the 
sun, khvar or khor; and, though this is wrong, it 
can hardly be doubted that the name of Astyages, 
the Median king, the enemy of Cyrus, doomed to 
destruction by a solar prophecy, is but a corruption 
of the Zend name Azhi dah^ka, the destructive ser- 
pent, the offspring of Ahriman, who was chained by 
Thraetaona, and is to be killed at the end of days 
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by Keres^pa. Mr. Cox refers several times to this 
Azhi daliAka and his conqueror Thraetaona, and he 
mentions the brilliant discovery of Engine Burnouf, 
who recognised in the struggle between Thraetaona 
and Azhi dah&ka the more famous struggle cele- 
brated by Firdusi in the Shahnameh between Feridun 
and Zohak®. If, then, the Vedic Ahi, the serpent of 
darkness destroyed by Trita, Indra, and other solar 
heroes, is but a mythological name, and if the same 
applies to Azhi daheka, conquered by Thraetaona, 
and to the Echidna slain by Phoebus, and to Fafnir 
slain by Sigurd, what shall we say of Astyages killed 
by Cyrus? We refer those who take an interest in 
these questions to a postliumoiis work of one of 
the most learned dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the ‘ Zoroastrische Studien’ of F. Windisch- 
mann. The historical character of Cyrus can hardly 
be doubted by any one, but the question whether 
Astyages was assigned to him as his grandfather 
merely by the agency of popular songs, or whether 
Astyages too Avas a real king, involves very important 
issues, particularly as, according to AVindischmann, 
there can be no doubt as to the identity of Darius, 
the Median, of the Book of Daniel, and Astyages, 
AVhat is called the history of Media before the time of 
Cyrus is most likely nothing but the echo of ancient 
mythology repeated by popular ballads. Moses of 
Ivhorene distinctly appeals to popular songs which 
told of Aj dahak, the serpent^ and, with regard to the 
changes of the name, M odj miP says that the Persians 


3 See * Essay on the Zend-Avesta/ vol. i. p. 98. 

^ Windisohmann, ‘ Zordkstrische Studien/ p. 188. 
® ‘ Journal Asiatique/ vol. xi. p. 15G. 
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gave to Zoliak the name of Dehak, i.e. ten evils, 
because he introduced ten evils into the world. In 
Arabic his name is said to have been Dechak, the 
laugher,, while his other name Az dehak is explained 
as referring to the disease of his shoulders, where 
two serpents grew up which destroyed men®. All 
this is popular mythology, arising from a misun- 
derstanding of the old name, Azhi dah&,ka; and 
we should probably not be wrong in supposing 
that even Dejoces was a corruption of Dehak, 
another ancestor in that Median dynasty which 
came to an end in Astyages, the reputed grandfather 
of Cyrus. We can here only point to the problem 
as a warning to comparative mythologists, and re- 
mind them, in parting, that as manj'’ of the old 
German legends were transferred to the Apostles, as 
some of the ancient heathen prophecies were applied 
to the emperor Barbarossa, as tricks performed by 
solar archers were told again of a William Tell, and 
Robin Hood, and Friar Tuck — nay, as certain ancient 
legends are now told in Germany of Frederick the 
Great — it does not always follow that heroes of old 
who performed what may be called solar feats are 
therefore nothing but mythes. We ought to be pre- 
pai*ed, even in the legends of Herakles or Meleagros 
or Theseus, to find some grains of local history on 
which the sharpest tools of comparative mythology 
must bend or break. 

March^ 1867. 


Wiadischmann, 1. c. p. 37. 
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XIX. 

BELLEROPHON. 

* 

W HAT was the original intention of the name of 
Bellerophon? That bellero, the first part 
of the word, represents some power of darkness, 
drought, cold, winter, or of moral evil, is easy to 
guess. The Greeks say that there was a word tol 
sXXsca, which signified anything evil or hatefuH, and 
was used in that sense by Kallimachos®. Nay, 
Bellerophon or Bellerophontcs is said to have been 
called also Ellerophontes. That the Greeks in 
general, however, were no longer conscious of the 
appellative power of Belleros, is best proved by the 
fact that, in order to explain tlie mythe of Belle- 
rophon, they invented, very late, it would seem, a 
legend, according to which Bellerophon had killed 
a distinguished Corinthian, of the name of Belleros, 
and had fled to Argos or Tyrins to bo purified by 
Prestos from the stain of that murder. Nothing, 
however, is known about this Belleros, and as the 
ordinary accounts represent Bellerojjhon as flying to 
Axgos after having killed his brother Deliades, or, 
as he is also called, Peiren or Alkimenes, there can 
be little doubt that the Corinthian nobleman of the 

_ ^ - 

^ Preller, ‘ Giiechische Mythologie/ vol. ii. p. 55. 

2 EuBtath. ad 11. p. 635 ; Naeke, ‘ Opusc.’ vol. ii. p. 167. 
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name of Belleros OTves his origin entirely to a desire 
of later mytliologists, who felt bound to explain 
the no longer intelligible name of Bellerophon or 
Bellerophontes. 

Such a name, it is quite clear, was not originally 
without some meaning, and without attempting to 
unravel the whole tragedy of Hipponoos, who after- 
wards monopolised the name of Bellerophon, it may 
be possible to discover by a strict observance of 
etymological laws, the original form and the original 
purport of this peculiar name. 

With regard to the second half of the name, there 
can be little doubt that in Bellerophon and Bellcro- 
phontes, phon and phontos had one and the same 
meaning. Now phon-tes at the end of compounds 
means the killer, the Sanskrit han-tH, killer; and 
thei’efore pli6n can, in our name, hardly mean any- 
thing else, and would correspond exactly with the 
Sanskrit han, nom. h&, killing. 

From the reported change in the initial letter of 
Bellerophon, it is easy to see that it represents a 
labial liquid, and is in fact the well-known digamma 
^olicum. But it is more difficult to determine what 
letters w'e ought to look for as corresponding in other 
languages to the w of the Greek word bellero. In 
many cases Greek xx represents a single 1, followed 
originally by a sibilant or a liquid^. In this manner 
we can account for the single 1 in a-oXo's and the 
double 1 in jroXXo/. IloxJf corresponds to the Sanskrit 
pulii (Rv. I. 179, 5), orpurii, gen. puros, whereas 
the oblique cases would represent a Sanskrit adjec- 
tive purvd, gen. purvdsya. As ttoXXoj points to a 


® See Ahrens, * Dial. Dor.* p. CO. 
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Sanskrit purv6, oXo» points to the Sanskrit sdrve. 
In Latin, too, a double 1 owes its origin not unfre- 
quently to an original single 1 or r followed by v*. 
Thus the double 1 in mellis, the gen. of mel, honey, 
is explained by the Sanskrit madhu, raised to 
madliv-i, and regularly changed to madv-i, malv-i, 
mall-i. Fel, gen. fellis, is explained by ham in 
haru-spex®, raised to harv-i, halv-i, hall-i, fall-i®. 
Mollis corresponds to Sanskrit mi’idu, through 
the intermediate links, mardv-i, maldv-i, malv-i, 
mall-i^; nay, if we consider the Vedic word for 
bee, ridu-pfi,' (Rv. VIII. 77, 11), mel, mellis, 
too, might be derived from m?’idu, and not from 
madhu. According to these analogies, then, the 
Greek |3sXXs(5o would lead us back to a Sanskrit 
word varvara. This word actually occurs in the 
Sanskrit language, and means hairy, woolly, shaggy, 
rough. It ,is applied to the negro-like aboriginal 
inhabitants of India who were conquered and driven 
back by Aryan conquerors, and it has been identified 
■with the Greek ^ap^apng. Sandal-wood, for instance, 
which grows chiefly on the Malabar coast, is called in 
Sanskrit barbarottha, sprung up among Barbaras, 
because that coast was always held by Tamulian 
or non- Aryan people. Professor Kuhn, identifying 
bar bar a and ^up^apog, refers the meaning of both 
words, not to the shaggy or woolly hair, but to 
the confused speech (balbutire) of non-Ar}'an 

^ C!orssen, ‘ Kritische Beitriige,’ p. 385. 

* Auirecht, in Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitsohrift,’ vol. iii. p. 198. 

^ As to the interchange of h and f in Latin, see Corssen, 
‘Kiitisohe Beitriige,’ p. .208; as to the etymology of fel, ibid. 

p. 818. ' 

t Corssen, ‘ Kritische Beitriige,’ p. 323. 
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tribes. It Avill be difficult to proA^e Avith what intent 
the Greeks and llie Hindus tir^t applied 
and barbara to tribes diftVring troin themseh’es 
both in speech and aspect. It is true that in Greek 
the word occurs for the first time in Homer Avith a 
special reference to language (‘Iliad,’ ii. 876, Kuosg 
^af>^c(.ii^covoi ) ; and in Sanskrit also the earliest pas- 
sage in AA'hicli barbara is found, refers to speech 
(Rig-veda Prhtii'^khya, Sfitra 784; XIV. 6). But 
the barbaratS, there mentioned as a fault of pro- 
nunciation, is explained by the same AA'^ord (asauku- 
m&ryam) AAdiich in Sfitra 778 seiwes as an explana- 
tion of lomasy a; and this loin a. sy a, meaning shag- 
giness, is, like the Greek oaa-oTr,?, clearly transferred 
from the shagginess of hair (Ionian, hair), to the 
shagginess of pronunciation, so that after all, in 
Sanskrit at least, the original conception of the 
adjecth'e barbara seems to have been shaggy. 

HoAvever that may be, it is clear that many words 
for wool are derived from the same root var Avhich 
yielded varvara or barbara. This root means 
originally to cover, and it yielded in Sanskrit ura 
in ura-bhra, ram, i.e. laniger; in Greek elpo^ and 
ep-fov. In the Veda Ave have likcAvise the feminine 
iir&, sheep, Rv. VIII. 34, 3, 

urrim nil dh^nute vrika/i, 

‘ (the stone tears the Soma plant) as the wolf tears 
the sheep.’ The wolf is called ur&mathi (Rv. VIII. 
66, 8), literally the sheep-shaker, or sheep-lifter. 

From the same root are formed, by means of the 
suffix na, the Sanskrit avooI, particularly of 

sheep; afterwards firw^yu, a goat, and a spider; the 
one from wearing, groAving, or supplying avooI; the 
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other from, as it were, spinning or iveaving it. Thus 
the spider is also called in Sanskrit flrna-n^bhi and 
tirna-vabhi, literally the wool-weaver; and one of 
the enemies killed by Indra is Aurnav&bba, which 
seems to mean a ram rather, a wool-provider, than a 
spider. This iir?ii\, as Bopp has shown, appears again 
in Russian as volna, in Gothic as vulla, r having 
been changed to 1, and In into 11. The same assimila- 
tion is found in Latin villus, gen. villi, and vellus, 
gen. velleris. It might be difficult to convince a 
classical scholar that vellus was not derived from 
the Latin vellere, particularly as Varro himself 
gives that etymology; but it would be equally 
difficult to establish such an et 3 'mology by any 
analogies. It is curious, however, to remark, for 
reasons to be explained hereafter, that vellera in 
Latin signifies light, fleecy clouds. (Virg. Georg. 1, 
397; Luc. iv. 124.) 

Ura therefore, from a root var, to cover, meant 
originallj'^ cover, then skin, fleece, wool. In its 
derivatives, too, these various meanings of the root 
var appear again and again. Thus liranaA means 
ram, urani, sheep; but ursiwd/i, quite a different 
formation, means protector. For instance, with the 
genitive : 

Rv, I. 173, 7. samatsu tva sCira satitm ura/zam pra-pathintamam, 
‘Thee, 0 hero, in battles the protector of the bravo, the best guide!* 
Rv. VII. 73, 3. ahema yaynam path^i'in uraatlA, 

‘ Let us speed the sacrifice, as keepers of the (old) ways !' 

With the accusative : 

Rv. IIL 19, 2. (Agni/«) devd-t^tim urdndA, 

‘ Agni, who protects the gods.’ 

Rv. IX. 109, 9. indud pundnaA praytlfm urdnad, 

‘ The purified Soma, protecting the people.’ 
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Without any case : 

Rv. IV. 6, 4. (Agni//) pra-diva/i nrtxnhh, 

‘ Agni, the old guardian.* See also Rv. IV. 7, 3 ; VI. 63, 4, 

Now if urn&, wool, meant originally a covering, 
var-na also, which now means colour, would seem 
to have started from the same conception. Colour 
might naturally be conceived as the covering, the 
outside, as Greek combine the 

meanings of skin and colour. From varwa, colour 
(brightness), we have in Sanskrit varni, gold, as 
from rhpa, form (beauty), we have rhpj’a, silver, 
fi*om which Rupee; for we cannot well derive the 
name of silver, the metal, from the figure (rfipa) that 
was stamped on a silver coin. 

In the Veda varna appears in the sense of colour, 
of bright colour or light, and of race. 

In the sense of colour in general, varna occurs, 

Kv. I. 73, 7. krishnam I’a vdr;?am arii/^am ha siim dhu/i, 

‘They placed together the dark and the bright colour (of 
night and day).’ 

Rv. I. 113, 2. dyava vdr//am Ivaratha// a-Tnimlnd, 

‘ Day and night move on destroying their colour,’ 

Frequently varna is used in the Veda as implying 
bright colour or light : 

Rv. II. 34, 13. ni-mdghamanud atyena pajasd BU-sI'andrdm 
varwam dadhire su-pdsasam, 

‘ They (the Rudras) strongly showering down on their horse, 
made shining, beautiful light.’ (On pljyas and its supposed 
connection with Pegasos, see Kuhn, in his ‘ Zeitschrift,’ 
Yol. i. p. 461 ; and Sonne, ibid. vol. x. p. 174 seq.) 

Rv. II. 1, 12. tava spdrhd vdme, 

‘ In thy sparkling light, O Agni.’ 

Rv. III. 34, 5. prd imam varnam atirat sukram iadm, 

‘ He, Indra, spread out the bi;^ht light of the dawn.’ 

In the ninth Mandala the colour (varna) of the 
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Soma juice is frequently mentioned, as hdri, riisat, 
siiAi, also as asiirya: • 

Rv. X. 3, 3. Agni/i vi-tish^/mn ru.«adbln7i vdrnai/i, 

‘ Agni far-striding with shining colours.’ 

Even without determining adjectives, vdrna has 
occasionally the sense of light : 

Rv. I. 92, 10. samruiam var«am abhi sumbham^uA, 

« ‘ The old Dawn that clothes herself in the same light.* 

Rv. X. 124, 7. tu/i asja varnam sii^-aja/i bliaribhrati, 

‘ They (the dawns), the bright ones, carry alwa)% the light of 
the sun.* Sec also Rv. II. 4, 5; II. 5, 5 ; IV. 15, 3. 

Hence we may take varna in the same sense in 
another passage, where the commentator explains it 
as Indra, the protector : 

Rv, I. 104, 2. devtfsa/i manyum d^sasj’a sl-amnan 
te na/i A' vakshan suvitOLya varnam, 

‘ The gods broke the pride of Dasa (the enemy) ; may they 
bring to us light for the sacrifice.* 

Lastly, varna means coloui*, or tribe, or caste, the 
difference in colour being undoubtedly one of the 
principal causes of that feeling of strangeness and 
heterogeneousness which found expression in the name 
of tribe, and, in India, of caste®. The commentators 
generally take varna in the technical sense of caste, 
and refer it to the three highest castes (traivarnika) 
in opposition to the fourth, the iShdras. 

Rv. III. 34, 9. hatvf ddsyfin pra aryam var/zam ava/z, 

‘Indra, killing the Dasyus (the enemies), has protected the 
Aryan colour.’ 

Rv. n. 12. 4. yiJi dd^sam vdrnam ddhamm guhd, dkar, 

‘ India who brought the colour of the Dusas low in secret.* 

Rv. IL 3, 5. vdrnam pundn&Vi yasusam su-vfram, 

‘ (The heavenly gates) which illuminate the glorious colour 
(race), rich in heroes.’ ^ 

^ See my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, ‘ On the Turanian Laii- 
guages,’ p. 84. 
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But to return to varvara, to which on etj'mo- 
logical grounds we should assign the meaning of 
shaggy, hah'}’, "villosus, it need hardly be said that 
such a word, though it supplies an intelligible moan- 
ing of the Greek inythe of Dolleros, as slain by 
Bellerophon, does not occur in the Veda among the 
numerous names of the demons slain by Indra, Agni, 
and other bright gods. The same happens very 
frequently, viz. that Sanskrit supplies us with the 
etymological meaning of a term used in Greek 
mythology, although the corresponding word does 
not occur in the actual or mythological language of 
India. Thus the Greek Il6rt1, is easily explained by 
Sv&r^, or, according to Sonne (Kuhn, ‘ Zeitschrift,’ 
vol. X. p. 36 ‘, vol. ix. p. 202), by Vasra; but neither 
of these words occurs in the mythological phraseology 
of the Veda. There remains, however, a question 
which has still to be answered, viz. Do we find 
among the demons slain by solar deities, one to 
whom the name of varvara®, in the sense of shaggy, 
W'ould be a2)plicable? and this question we may 
answer with a decided Yes. 

One of the ijrincqial enemies or dAsas conquered 
by Indra is the black cloud. I'his black cloud con- 
tains the rain or the fertilising waters which Indra 
is asked to send down upon the earth, and this he 
can only do by slaying the black demon that keeps 

s BtXXtpoc niiiy either he .simply identified with varvara, in the 
sense of shaggy, or by taking FtWot as representing the Latin 
villus, an adjective FeWepue might have been formed, like ^Ooft-pot 
from <p 06 vos. The transition into X\ appears also in fidWot, sheeps- 
wool, where the ft represents the labial liquid. See Lobeok, ‘De 
Prothesi et Aphmresi,’ p. Ill aecj. ; and Curtius, in Kuhn’s 
‘Zeitschrift,’ vol. iii.p. 410; po/)7r=vfik; piXiuv^FtXcuy, pdrttv= 
vrithii 
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them in prison. This black cloud itself is sometimes 
spoken of in the Veda as the black skin: 

Kr. IX. 41, 1. ghnan(a/i k/i^h/?am apa tvu/jaiii, 

‘Pushing away the black skin, i. e. cloud.’ 

In other places the cloud is called the rain-giving 
and fertilising skin : 

Rv. I. 1^9, 3. dasma// hi ama vnshanam pmvasii;vd^'am, 

‘ For thou, the strong one, fillest the rainy skin.* 

While thus the cloud itself is spoken of as a black 
skin, the demon of the cloud, or the cloud personified, 
appears in the Veda as a i-am, i. e. as a shaggy, hairy 
animal, in fact, as a 

Thus Urana, which, as we saw before, meant ram 
or laniger, is a name of a demon, slain by Indra: 

llv. II. 14. Ye priests, bring hither Soma for Indra, pour from 
the bowls the delicious iood 1 The hero truly always loves to 
drink of it ; sacrifice to the strong, for he desires it ! 

Ye priests, he who struck down Vritra, wlicii he had hid the 
waters, as a tree is struck by lightning, — to him who desires 
this Soma, offer it; for that India de‘^ircs to drink it I 

Ye priests, he who slew Dribhika, who drove out the cows, for he 
had opened the stable, to him offer this Soma ! Cover him 
with Somas as the wind in the sky, as an old woman covers 
herself with clothes I 

Ye priests, he who slew Urawa, who had shown his ninety-nine 
arms, — he who slew down to the ground Arbuda, that Indra 
call hither to the offering of Soma 1 

Here Urana is no doubt a proper name, but the 
idea whicli it suggested originally, could only have 
been that of urana, meaning ram or some other 
shaggy animal. And the same applies to the Greek 
BsXXs^off. Though in Greek it has become a mere 
proper name, its original meaning was clearly that 
of the shaggy ram as the symbol of the shaggy 
cloud, a monstrum villosum, this being the very 
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adjective Tvhich Roman poets like to apply to mon- 
sters of the same kith and kin, such as Gorgo or 
Cacus; e.g. Ov. ‘Met.’ x. 21; 

Nec uti Tillosa colubris 

Terna Mediisasi vincirem guttiu-a monstri. 

‘ ^n.’ viii. 266 (of Cacus) : 

Terribiles oculos, vultum, villosaquc setis 

Pectoia semileri .... 

We cannot therefore claim the name of Belleros 
or Bellerophon for that period of mythology "which 
preceded the Aryan separation, a period during 
•which such names as Dyaus=Zsuff, Varima=0'>/5avof, 
Ushas=’Hwff, Saranyfi==’Ep<voj, Ahan&=Aa<^j'») and 
’A$r^vij, 7?ibhu=’Op4)s6f IJaritas =X«p(Ts^ were cur- 
rent among the ancient worshippers of the Devas 
or bright gods. But we can see at least this, that 
Bellerophontes had an intelligible meaning, and a 
meaning analogous to that of other names of solar 
heroes, the enemies of the dark powers of nature, 
whether in the shape of niglit, or dark clouds, or 
■winter. In the Veda one of the principal representa- 
tives of that class of demons is Yritra, literally the 
coverer, the hider, w'hether of light or rain. Indra, 
the great solar deity of the Veda, is emphatically 
called Vritrahan, the killer of Vritra. It is ■well 
known that the name of Indra, as the supreme deity 
of the Vedic pantheon, is a name of Indian growth. 
Derived from the same root as indu, droj), it repre- 
sents the Jupiter pluvius, whose supremacy among 
the gods of India is fully accounted for by the climatic 
character of that countiy. Dyaus, i.e. Zsof, the god 
of the bright sky, the original supreme deity of the 
undivided Aryans, was replaced in India by Indra, 
who is sometimes called the son of Dyaus, so that in 
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India the prophecy of Prometheus may be said to have 
been fulfilled, even before it was uttered under a 
Greek sky. 

But though we must not look in Greek mythology 
for traces of a name like Indra, which did not spring 
into existence before the separation of the Aryans, it 
is not impossible that some of the names, of Indra’s 
enemies may have been preserved in other countries. 
These enemies were the enemies of Dyau§ and other 
gods as well as of Indra; and as they belong to an 
earlier period, the appearance of their names in the 
new homes of the Aryan emigrants could have 
nothing to surprise us. 

One of the names belonging to this class of beings, 
hostile to men and the bright gods, and common to 
India and Greece, I observed many years ago, and 
having communicated my observation to several of 
my friends, it was mentioned by them even before I 
found an opportunity of laying it before the public, 
and supporting it by sufiicient proof. My excellent 
friend, Professor Trithen, whose early death has de- 
prived Sanskrit scholarship of a man of real genius 
and high promise, mentioned my identification of 
Kerberos with the Sanskrit sarvara in a Paper read 
in April 1848, and published in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Philological Society and another learned friend of 
mine referred to it with approval a few years later, 
though neither of them represented correctly the 
steps by which I had arrived at my conclusion. My 
first point was that, as sarvari in the Veda means 
the night, aarvara must have had the original sense 
of dai’k or pale : , 

Rv. V. 52, 3. te syandrfilbO nd iakshd«aA ati skandanti sarvarlA, 

‘ These (the Storm-gods), like poweiful bulls, rise over the dark 
nights (or the dark clouds?).’ 
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My second point was that the r in sarvara may be 
dropt, and this I proved by comparing .sarvarika, a 
low, vile man, with savara, a barbarian ; or 8i\rvara^®, 
mischievous, nocturnal, with sfi,vara, low, vile. I thus 
arrived at savara, as a modified form of sarvara, 
in the sense of dark, pale, or nocturnal. Lastly, by 
admitting the frequent change of r into 1, I connected 
sabdla, the Vedic epithet of the dog of Yama, the 
son of Saraind, Avith Kerberos, though I drew atten- 
tion to the difference in the accent as a point that 
still required explanation. Kerberos, therefore, in 
Greek, would have meant originally the dark one, the 
dog of night, watching the path to the lower Avorld. 
In the V eda Ave find tAvo such dogs, but they have lAot 
yet received any proper names, and are AAdthoiit that 
individuality Avhich Avas imparted to them by later 
legends. All we learn of them from the Veda is that 
they haA"e four eyes and broad snouts, that their 
colour is dark or taivny, that they guard the road to 
the abode of Yama, the king of the departed, and 
that the dead must pass by them before they can 
come to Yama and the Fathers. They are also said to 
move about among men, as the messengers of Yama, 
to feast on the life of men, so that Yama is implored 
to protect men from their fury, while, in other places, 
they themselves are invoked, like Yama and ]\Intyu, 
to grant a long life to man. As the offspring of SaraiiA, 
they are called Sarameya ; but they have, as yet, no 
real proper names. The same applies to Kerberos. 
His proper name does not occur in Homer, but the 
dog of Hades in Erebos is mentioned by him without 

Durga, in his Commentary onPthe Nirukta (M3. E. I. H, 357, p. 
223), says of the Dawn: ^5urvare«a tamata digdhani Barvadravya?ii 
praku^odukena dhautaniva karoti.' 
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further particulars. Hesiod is the first who mentions 
the name and genealogy of Kerberos, and with him 
he is already fifty-headed, brazen-voiced, and furious. 
Later poets speak of him as three-headed, with ser- 
pents for his tail and mane ; and at last he becomes 
hundred -headed. This Kerberos, as Ave know, is seized 
by Herakles and brought up to the daylight, though 
thrown back again into Hades. 

But, besides Kerberos, there is another dog con- 
quered by tierakles, and as he, like Kerberos, is born 
of Typhaon and Echidna, avc may avcU look upon 
him as the brother or ditto of Kerberos. He is the 
dog of Geryones, sometimes called Kerberos himself 
(Pala3ph. 40); and as Herakles, before conquering 
Kerberos, has first to struggle Avitli Menoetios, the cow- 
herd, we find that in his eighth labour, too, Herakles 
has to struggle with the cow-herd Eurytion and his 
dog; nay, according to some authorities, Menoetios 
himself takes part again in this struggle. This second 
dog is known by the name of Orthros, the exact copy, 
I believe, of the Vedic V?’itra. That the Vedic Vritra 
should appear in Greece in the shape of a dog, need 
not surprise us, particularly as there are traces to 
show that in Greek mythology also he was originally 
a monster of a less definite character. We find him, 
in Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony,’ v. 308 seq., among the 
children of Echidna and Typhaon : 

)/ h* vTroKvaufiit Tf rikETo kpaT£p6<pf)oya TtkyOf 
"Op6por fiEv iTjowror Kvva yiivtiTO Vripvovrii, 

Zeutbpov aZriQ tTikTey ovn 

Kipl^Epoy, wfirianfVf ^Atoeta Kvya 
Tret'rTjkoyraKapjfyorf ai aiBsa re upartpoy te, 

« 

Soon after, ’’Op^pag, for this is, no doubt, the right 
reading, instead of'OpSos, is called the parent of the 
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Nemiean lion. And what indicates still move the 
original meaning of ’’Op^ftog as a representative of 
darkness struggling with light, is the idiomatic use 
of op^pog as signifying the time before sunrise. Thus 
we read in Hesiod, ‘O.D.’ 575,o^5poo dwfTTa^si/oj, rising 
early, i. e. while the darkness still reigns, and while 
the last portion of the night is not yet driven away 
by the dawn {^entre chien et loup). The swallow, too, 
is called osOpoyn'^ (568), literally the early wailing; 
the cock op^po^oag, the early caller. Thus we read in 
Horn. ‘ Hymn. Merc.’ 98, 

6p<prairi h' krrlicovpoc kvavETO latfxojii] vvly 

// ttXc/wi', Ta\a 2* opOpoQ iyiyvETO CTipnoenyoCy 

where opBpog might simply be translated by Vritra, if 
we consider how, in Vedic phraseology, Vntra is the 
thief who keeps the cows or the rays of the morning 
shut up in his stable, and how the first peep of day is 
expressed by Saramfi. discovering the dark stables of 
Vritra and the Panis. Of Hermfis (the Sdrameya) it 
is said (v. 145) that he comes opSpiog, i. e, with A’^ritra, 
at the time of the final discomfiture of A^ritra^’, and 
that he comes silently, so that not even the dogs bark 
at him, ooVe xtjvsg XsXaxoi/TO. 

Thus we discover in Herakles, the victor of Orthros, 
a real A'^nti’ahan, what might have been in Greek an 
'OpBpo^uiv or ’Op^po^ovTijg ; and, though the names 
may differ, we now see in o4>«)i/ or 

who killed, if not a he-goat (Ur ana), at least a she- 
goat, i. e. X/ftajca, a mere variation of the same solar 
hero, and a reflection of the Vedic Indra Vritrahan. 

Chimaera, like Orthros and Kerberos, is a being with 
~ — 

The Fame place Avhere Vritra lies (i. 62, 6, r^asaA budlinum) 
is also called tlie birth-place of Indra, iv. 1, 11. 
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three heads or three bodies (^rpiG-wuaTog and rptni^a- 
Tiog ) ; nay, like Orthros and Kerberos, Chimsera, too, 
is the offspring of Typhaon and Echidna. 

Nay, further, although the name of 'OpSpocpwv or 
^OpSpoj^ourrjg has not been preserved in Greek mytho- 
logy, it is possible, I think, to discover in Greek 
traces of another name, having the same import in 
Sanskrit, and frequently used as a synonyme of 
V7’itrahan. This is dasy uhan, the killer of Dasyu. 
Dasyu or dfi,sa is in the Veda the geneiW name of 
the enemies of the bright gods, as well as of their 
worshippers, the Aryan settlers of India. Dasyu- 
hanta or dfi^sa-hanta would in Greek assume the 
form of Sgco<p6uT7)g^ or, as in some places of ancient 
Greece 8 was pronounced like this might assume 

That d and 1 are interchangeable letters is perfectly true, but 
this general rule is liable to many limitations as applied to different 
languages. An original 1, for instance, is hardly ever changed to 
d, and hence the derivation of lingua from lih, to lick, is veiy 
doubtful; for dingua, which is mentioned as the older form of 
lingua, could well have been changed to lingua, but not vice 
versa. On the same ground I doubt whether in adeps the d 
represents an original Aryan 1, although the Greek aXcc^a, ointment, 
AtVa, fat, and Sanskrit lip, to anoint, would seem to support this 
view. My former identification of juXerdu) and meditor is equally 
untenable. All we can say for certain is that an original or Aryan 
d may become 1 in Latin: e.g. Sansk. devara, Greek ra? 7 p = Lat. 
levir; Sansk. dih, Goth. deiga=Lat. po 1-1 in go; Greek 3aA:pi/, 
Goth, tagr=Lat. lacru-ma; Greek dw/>a£=Lat. lorica ; Greek 
’Ocvffff£uc=Lat. Uly xes. In Latin itself an original d changes dialec- 
tically with 1, as iu odor and olfacit; impedimenta and impel!- 
menta; dedicare and delicare; cassida and cassila; sedere 
and solium; prassidium and prsesilium, and sul in prsesul, &c.; 
dautia and lautia ; dingua (tuggo Goth.) and lingua ; Medicse 
and Melicoe; rediviaand relu-^ium, if from reduo, likeinduvias, 
and not from luo, as proposed by Festus; Diunipais (Osc.) and 
lymphis; Akudunnia (Osk.) and Aquilonia, of unknown origin, 
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the form of Xsax^ovri)?. Now this Loophontes occurs 
in Greek mj^thology as another name of Bellerophon, 
and it is clear that the meaning of that name could 
not have been lion-killer, for that would have hcen 
Leontophontes, but that it could only signify killer of 
whatever is expressed by Xsa» or 8sa>. 

It is perfectly true that the change of d into 1 is 
in Greek restricted to certain dialects, and that it 
cannot he admitted as a general rule, unless there he 
some new 'evidence to that effect. Were it not so, 
one might feel inclined to trace even the common 
Greek word for people, akoc, back to the same source 
as the Sanskrit dfisa. For dasyu, meaning origin- 
ally enemies, hostes, assumed in Zend dauhu and 
daqyu, the sense of province, — a transition of meaning 
which is rendered intelligible by the use of dahyu in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, where Darius calls himself 
king of Persia and king of the Dahyus, i. e. of the 
conquered people or provinces’®. The same transition 
of meaning must be admitted in Greek, if, as I’ro- 
fessor Pott suggests, the Greek oscr-iroTr/g and Sstr-Totm 
correspond to Sanskrit d&,sa-pati and d^sd-patni, 
in the sense of lord of subjects. The only difficulty 
here, Avould be the retention of the s of dasd, which, 
according to general practice, would have been dropt 
between two vowels. The true form of ddsd in 
Greek would be odog or aswg. Adog is well known 
as a name of slaves, but it admits of a different 
explanation**. The adjective Bdi'og, however, or B-i^i'og, 

but with original d, as proved even by the modem name Lacedogna. 
In Greek the same dialectic change is recorded in 
XitTSCfig = SiaKoCf uc — ’OSi/ffffCwC, 

Lassen, ‘ Zeit^^chril’t fur die Kunde dea Morgenlandes,’ vol. vi. 

p. 12. 

See Niebuhr, ^Kleinere Schriften,’ vol. i. p. 377. 
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hostile, is clearly derived from the same source, the 
root being das, to perish; though it is true that in 
its frequent application to fire, the adjective Scti'os 
might also be referred to the root du, to burn^®. 
After -we have f'nce discovered on Greek soil the 
traces of dtisa in the sense of enern}^ Ave see clearly 
that Leophontes, as the name of Bellerophon, could 
not have meant originally the killer of the ’people, but 
only the killer of enemies. And if Leoi)hontes meant 
the killer of enemies or fiends, it can odly be ex- 
plained as corresponding to the Sanskrit dSiSahant^, 
the destroyer of enemies, these enemies being the 
very D^sas or demons of the Veda, such as Vritra 
XamuH (’A|i*oxoy) Sambara^^, and others. 

I^^oremher, 1855 


See Aufrecht, in Kuhn’s ^ Zcitsclirift,’ vol. vii. p. 312 ; Pott, 
ibid. vol. viii. p. 428. 

A. Pick, in Benfey’s ‘ Orient und Occident,’ vol. iii. p. 126. 

^ambara, a very common name of a demon slain by India, 
invites comparison with sabara and sarbara, the Sanskrit ori^nal 
of Kerberos. In the Z^ud-Avesta, too, srvara occurs as the name 
of a serpent (azhi). 

Some critical remarks on the subject of tliis article may be 
seen in Professor Pott’s ^ Etymologische Forschungen,* second 
edition, vol. ii. p. 744. 
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THE NORSEMEN IN ICELAND ^ 


T here ‘ is, after Anglo-Saxon, no language, no 
literature, no mythology so full of interest for 
the elucidation of the earliest history of the race 
which now inhabits these British Isles as the Ice- 
landic. Nay, in one respect, Icelandic beats every 
other dialect of the great Teutonic family of speech, 
not excepting Anglo-Saxon and Old High-Gcvman 
and Gothic. It is in Icelandic alone that we find 
complete remains of genuine Teutonic heathendom. 
Gothic, as a language, is more ancient than Ice- 
landic ; but the only literary work which we po&scss 
ill Gothic is a translation of the Bible. The Anglo- 
Saxon literature, with the exception of the Beowulf, 
is Christian. The old heroes of the Nibclunge, 
such as we find them represented in the Suabian 
epic, have been converted into church-going knights; 
whereas, in the ballads of the Elder Edda, Sigurd 
and Brynhild appear before us in their full pagan 
grandeur, holding nothing sacred but their love, and 
defying all laws, human and divine, in the name of 
that one almighty passion. The Icelandic contains 
the key to many a riddle in the English language. 


* ‘The Norsemen in Iceland*' By Dr. G. W* Dasent. ‘Oxfoid 
Essays,’ 1858. 
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and to many a mystery in the English character. 
Though the Old Norse is but a dialect of the same 
language which the Angles and Saxons brought to 
Britain, though the Norman blood is the same blood 
that floods and ebbs in every German heart, yet there 
is an accent of defiance in that rugged Northern 
speech, and a spring of daring madness in that throb- 
bing Northern heai’t, which marks the Northman 
whei’ever he appears, whether in Iceland of in Sicily, 
whether on the Seine, or on the Thames, At the 
beginning of the ninth century, when the great 
Northern exodus began, Europe, as Dr, Dasent re- 
marks, ‘ was in danger of becoming too comfortable. 
The two nations destined to run neck-and-neck in 
the great race of civilisation, Frank and Anglo-Saxon, 
had a tendency to become duU and lazy, and neither 
could arrive at perfection till it had been chastised 
by the Norsemen, and finally forced to admit an 
infusion of Northern blood into its sluggish veins. 
The vigour of the various branches of the Teutonic 
stock may be measured by the proportion of Norman 
blood which they received; and the national cha- 
racter of England owes more to the descendants of 
Hrolf Ganger than to the followers of Hengist ai)d 
Horsa.’ 

But what is known of the early history of the 
Norsemen? Theirs was the life of reckless free- 
booters, and they had no time to dream and ponder 
on the past, which they had left behind in Norway^ 
Where they settled as colonists or as rulers, their 
own traditions, their very language, were soon for- 
gotten. Their language has nowhere struck root on 
foreign ground, even where, as in Normandy, they 
became earls of Rouen, or, as in these isles, kings 
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of England. There is but one exception — Iceland. 
Iceland -was discovered, peopled, and civilised by 
Norsemen in the ninth century; and, in the nine- 
teenth century, the language spoken there is still 
the dialect of Harold Fairhair, and the stories told 
there are still the stories of the Edda, or the Vene- 
rable Grandmothef. Dr. Dasent gives us a rapid 
sketch of the first landings of the Norwegian refugees 
on the fells and forths of Iceland. He describes how 
love of freedom drove the subjects of Harold Fair- 
hair forth from their home; how the Teutonic tribes, 
though they loved their kings, the sons of Odin, and 
sovei’eigns by the grace of God, detested the dictator- 
ship of Harold. ‘ He was a mighty warrior,’ so says 
the ancient Saga, ‘ and laid Norway under him, and 
put out of the way some of those who held districts, 
and some of them he drove out of the land; and, 
besides, many men escaped out of Norway because of 
the overbearing of Harold Fairhair, for they would 
not stay to be subject to him.’ These early emigrants 
were pagans, and it was not tih the end of the tenth 
centuiy that Christianity reached the Ultima Thule 
of Europe. The mis!5ionarie8. however, who con- 
verted the fi’eemen of Iceland v/ere freemen them- 
selves. They did not come with the pomp and the 
pretensions of the Church of Rome. They preached 
Christ rather than the Pope; they taught religion 
rather than theology. Nor were they afraid of the 
old heathen gods, or angry with every custom that 
was not of Christian growth. Sometimes this tole- 
rance may have been carried too far, for we read of 
kings, like Helgi, ‘ mixed in their faith, who trusted 
in Christ, but at the same time invoked Thor’s aid 
whenever they went to sea, or got into any diffi- 
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culty.’ But, on the whole, the kindly feeling of the 
Icelandic priesthood toward the national traditions 
and customs and prejudices of their converts must 
have been beneficial. Sons and daughters were not 
forced to call the gods whom their fathers and mothers 
had worshipped, devils ; and they were allowed to 
use the name of Allfadir, whom they ha4 invoked 
in the prayers of their childhood when praying to 
Him who is ‘ Our Father in Heaven.* 

The Icelandic missionaries had peculiar advantages 
in their relation to the system of paganism which 
they came to combat. Nowhere else, perhaps, in the 
whole history of Christianity, has the missionary been 
brought face to face with a race of gods who were 
believed by their own worshippers to be doomed to 
death. The missionaries had only to proclaim that 
Balder was dead, that the mighty Odin and Thor 
were dead. The people knew that these gods were 
to die, and the message of the One Ever-living God 
must have touched their ears and their hearts with 
comfort and joy. Thus, while in Germany the priests 
were occupied for a long time in destroying every 
trace of heathenism, in condemning every ancient lay 
as the work of the devil, in felling sacred trees and 
abolishing national customs, the missionaries of Ice- 
land were able to take a more charitable view of the 
past, and they became the keepers of those very 
poems, and laws, and proverbs, and Runic inscrip- 
tions, which on the Continent had to be put down 
with inquisitorial cruelty. The men to whom the 
collection of the ancient pagan poetry of Iceland is 
commonly ascribed were men of Christian learning ; 
the one, the founder of a public school; the other, 
famous as the author of a history of the North, the 
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‘ Heimskringla.’ It is omng to their labours that 
■\ve know anj’thing of the ancient religion, the tradi- 
tions, the maxims, the habits of the Norsemen, and it 
is from these sources that Dr. Dasent has drawn his 
stores of information, and composed his vigorous and 
living sketch of primitive Northern life. It is but 
a sketch, but a sketch that will bear addition and 
comidetion. Dr. Dasent dwells most fully on the 
religious system of Iceland, which is the same, at 
least in its geiieral outline, as that believed in by all 
the members of the Teutonic family, and may truly 
be called one of the various dialects of the primitive 
religious and mythological language of the Arj^an 
race. There is nothing more interesting than reli- 
gion in the whole history of man. By its side, poetry 
and art, science and law, sink into comparative insig- 
nificance. Dr. Dasent, however, has not confined his 
Essay to the religious life of Iceland. He has added 
some minute descriptions of the domestic habits, the 
dress, the armour, the diet, the laws and the customs 
of the race, and he has proved himself well at home 
in the Icelandic homestead. 0. e thing only we 
miss— an account of their epic poetry; an?l this, we 
believe, would on several points have furnished a 
truer picture of the very early and purely pagan life 
of the Norsemen than the extracts from their his- 
tories and law books, which are more or less, if not 
under the influence of Christianity, at least touched 
by the spirit of a more advanced civilisation. The 
old poems, in tbeir alliterating metre, were proof 
against later modifications. We probably possess 
what we do possess of them, in its original form. As 
they were composed in Norway in the sixth century 
after Christ, they were carried to Iceland in the 
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ninth, and written down in the eleventh century. 
The prose portions of the Old Edda, and still more 
of the Young Edda, may be of later origin. They 
betray in many instances the hand of a Christian 
writer. And the same applies to the later Sagas 
and law books. Here much is still to be done by 
the critic, and we look forward with great interest 
to a fuller inquiry into the age of the various parts 
of Icelandic literature, the history of the MSS., the 
genuineness of their titles, and similar ‘questions. 
Such subjects are hardly fit for popular treatment, 
and we do not blame Dr. Dasent for having passed 
them over in his Essay. But the translator of the 
Younger Edda ought to tell us hereafter what is the 
history of this, and of the older collection of Icelandic 
poetry. How do we know, for instance, that Saamund 
(1056-1133) collected the Old, Snorro Sturlason 
(1178-1241) the Young Edda? How do we know 
that the MSS. which we now possess, have a right to 
the title of Edda? All this rests, as far as we know, 
on the authority of bishop Bryiijulf Swendsen, who 
discovered the ‘ Codex regius ’ in 1643, and wrote on 
the copy of it, with his own hand, the title of ‘ Edda 
Smmundar hinns froda.’ None of the MSS. of the 
second, or Prose Edda, bear that title in any well- 
authenticated form; still less is it known whether 
Snorro composed either part or the whole of it. All 
these questions ought to be answered, as far as they 
can be answered, before we can hope to see the life 
of the ancient Norsemen drawn with truthfulness and 
accuracy. The greater part of the poems, however, 
bear an expression of genuineness which cannot be 
challenged; and a comparison of the mythology of the 
Edda with that of the Teutonic tribes, and again, in 
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a more general manner, with that of the other Indo* 
Germanic races, is best calculated to convince the 
sceptic that the names and the legends of the Eddie 
gods are not of late invention. There are passages 
in the Edda which sound like verses from the Veda. 
Dr. Dasent quotes the following lines fi’om the Elder 
Edda; 

’Tivas tbe morning of time, 

When yet naught was, 

, Nor sand nor sea were there, 

Nor cooling streams ; 

Earth was not formed, 

Nor heaven above ; 

A yawning gap there was, 

And grass nowhere. 

A hymn of the Veda begins in a very similar way ; 

Nor Aught nor Naught existed ; yon bright sky 

Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 

What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 

Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? &c. 

There are several mythological expressions com- 
mon to the Edda and Homer. In the Edda, man is 
said to have been created out r,f an ash tree. In 
Hesiod, Zeus creates the third race of men out of ash 
trees; and that this tradition was not unknown to 
Home!*, we learn from Penelope’s address to Ulysses : 
‘ Tell me thy family, from whence thou art ; for thou art 
not sprung from the olden tree, or from the rock.’ 

There are, however, other passages in the Edda, 
particularly in the Prose Edda, which ought to be 
carefully examined before they are admitted as evi- 
dence on the primitive paganism of the Norsemen. 
The Prose Edda was written by a man who mixed 
classical learning and Christian ideas with Northern 
traditions. This is clearly seen in the preface. But 
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traces of the same influence may be discovered in 
other parts, as, for instance, in the Dialogue called 
Gylfi’s Mocking. The ideas which it contains are 
meant to be pagan, but are they really pagan in their 
origin? Dr. Dasent gives the following extract: 

‘ Who is first and eldest of all gods ? He is called 
Allfadir (the Father of All, the Great Father) in 
our tongue. He lives from all ages, and ’rules over 
his realm, and sways all things, great and small. He 
made heaven and earth, and the sky, aild all that 
belongs to them ; and he made man, and gave him a 
soul that shall live and never perish, though the 
body rot to mould or burn to ashes. All men that 
are right-minded shall live and be with him in the 
place called Vingolf: but wicked ones fare to Hell, 
and thence into Niflhell, that is, beneath in the ninth 
world.’ 

We ask Dr. Dasent, Is this pure, genuine, unso- 
phisticated paganism? Is it language that Sigurd 
and Brynhild would have understood? Is that All- 
fadir really nothing more than Odin, who himself 
must perish, and whom at the day of doom the wolf, 
the Fenris-wolf, was to swallow at one gulp? We 
can only ask the question here, but we doubt not 
that in his next work on the antiquities of the 
Northern races. Dr. Dasent will give us a full and 
complete answer, and thus satisfy the curiosity 
which he has raised by his valuable contribution 
to the ‘ Oxford Essays.’ 

July, 1858 . 
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A s the science of language has supplied a new 
basis for the science of mythology, the science 
of mythology bids fair, in its turn, to open the way to a 
new and scientific study of the folk-lore of the Aryan 
nations. Not only have the radical and formal elements 
of language been proved to be the same in India, 
Greece, Italy, among the Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic 
nations, not only have the names of many of their 
gods, the forms of their worship, and the main- 
springs of their religious sentiment been traced back 
to one common Aryan source ; but a further advance 
has been made. A my the, it was argued, dwindles 
do^vn to a legend, a legend to the tale; and if the 
mythes were originally identical in India, Greece, 
Italy, and Germany, why should not the tales also 
of these countries show some similarity even in the 
songs of the Indian Ayah and the English nurse? 
There is some truth in this line of argument, but 
there is likewise great danger of error. Granted that 
words and mythes were originally identical among 
all the members of the Aryan family, granted likewise 
that they all went through the same vicissitudes, 

' * Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore.’ By 
W, K. Kelly. London: Chapman and Hall) 1863. 
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would it not follow that, as no sound scholar thinks 
of comparing Hindustani and English, or Italian 
and Russian, no attempt at comparing the modem 
tales of Europe to the modern tales of India could 
ever lead to any satisfactory results? The tales, 
or Miihrchen, are the modern patois of mytho- 
logy, and if they are to become the subject of 
scientific treatment, the first task that *has to be 
accomplished is to trace back each modern tale to 
some earlier legend, and each legend to some primi- 
tive rnythe. And here it is very important to remark 
that, although originally our popular tales were 
reproductions of more ancient legends, yet after a 
time a general taste was created for marvellous stories, 
and new ones were invented, in large numbers, when- 
ever they were required, by every grandmother and 
eveiy nurse. Even in these purely imaginative tales, 
analogies may no doubt be discovered with more 
genuine tales ; because they were made after original 
patterns, and, in many cases, were mere variations of 
an ancient air. But if we tried to analyse them by 
the same tests as the genuine tales, if we attempted 
to recognise iii them the features of ancient legends, 
or to discover in these fanciful strains the key-notes 
of sacred mythology, we should certainly share the 
fate of those valiant kni«:hts who were led through 
an enchanted forest by the voices of fairies till they 
found themselves landed in a bottomless quagmire. 
Jacob Grimm, as Mr. Kelly tells us in his work on 
‘ Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore,’ was the 
first scholar who pointed out" the importance of col- 
lecting all that could be saved of popular stories, 
customs, sayings, superstitions, and beliefs. His 
‘ German Mythology’ is a storehouse of such curiosi- 
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ties, and, togethei’ with his collection of Mhhrchen, 
it shows how much there is still floating about of the 
most ancient language, thought, fancy, and belief, that 
might be, and ought to be, collected in eveiy part of 
the world. The Norse Tales lately published by 
Dr. Dasent are another instance that shows how 
much there is to reward the labours of a careful col- 
lector and a thoughtful intei’preter. Sufficient mate- 
rial has been collected to enable scholars to see that 
these tales'* and translations are not arbitrary inven- 
tions or modern fictions, but that their fibres cling in 
many instances to the very germs of ancient language 
and ancient thought. Among those who, in Geimany, 
have followed in the track of Grimm, and endea- 
voured to trace the modern folk-lore back to its most 
primitive sources, the names of Kuhn, Schwartz, 
Mannhardt, and Wolf held a prominent place, and it 
has been the object of Mr. Kelly to make known to 
us in his book the most remarkable discoveries which 
have been achieved by the success'^ rs and country- 
men of Jacob Grimm in this field of antiquarian 
research. 

Mr. Kelly deserves great credit for the pains he 
has taken in mastering this difficult subject, but we 
regret the form in which he has thought fit to com- 
municate to an English public the results of his 
labours. He tells us that a work by Dr. Kuhn, ‘ On 
the Descent of Fire and the Drink of the Gods,’ is his 
chief authority ; but he adds : 

‘ Although the very different nature of my work 
has seldom allowed me to translate two or three con- 
secutive sentences from Dr. Kuhn’s elaborate treatise, 
yet I msh it to be fully understood that, but for the 
latter, the former could not have been written. I am 
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the more bound to state this once for all, as em- 
phatically as I can, because the very extent of my 
indebtedness has hindered me from acknowledging 
my obligations to Dr. Kuhn, in the text or in foot- 
notes, as constantly as I have done in most other 
cases.’ 

We cannot help considering this an unsatisfactory 
arrangement. If Mi\ Kelly had given a translation of 
Dr. Kuhn’s Essay, English readers would have known 
whom to hold responsible for the statements, many 
of them very startling, as to the coincidences in the 
tales and traditions of the Aryan nations. Or, again, 
if Mr. Kelly had written a book of his own, we should 
have had the same advantage ; for he would, no doubt, 
have considered himself bound to substantiate every 
fact quoted from the Edda or from the Veda by a suit- 
able reference. As it is, the reader’s curiosity is cer- 
tainly excited to the highest degree, but his incredulity 
is in no way relieved. Mr. Kelly does not tell us that 
he is a Sanskrit or an Icelandic scholar, and hence we 
naturally infer that his assertions about the gods of 
the Indian and Northern pantheons are borrowed 
from Dr. Kuhn and other German writers. But, if so, 
it would have been far preferable to give the ipsis- 
sima verba of these scholars, because, in descriptions 
of ancient forms of belief or superstition, the slightest 
change of expression is apt to change the whole bear- 
ing of a sentence. Many of Dr. Kuhn’s opinions have 
been challenged and controverted by his own country- 
men — by Welcker, Bunsen, Pott, and others; some he 
has successfully supported by new evidence, others 
he may be supposed to have surrendered. All this 
could not be otherwise in a subject so new and neces- 
sarily so full of guess-work as the study of folk-lore. 
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and it detracts in no way from the value of the 
excellent essays in which Dr. Kuhn and others have 
analysed various mythes of the Aryan nations. All 
we insist on is this, that before we can accept any 
conclusions as to the Vedic character of Greek gods, 
or the deep meaning of so whimsical a custom as 
divination with the sieve and shears, we must have 
chapter and verse from the Veda, and Avell authenti- 
cated descriptions of the customs referred to. People 
do not object to general assertions about the Bible, 
or Homer, or Virgil, or Shakespeare, because here 
they can judge for themselves, and would not mind 
the trouble of checking statements Avhich seem at all 
startling. But if th 'y are asked to believe that the 
Veda contains the true theogony of Greece, that 
Orpheus is i?ibhu, or the Avintl, that the Charites 
are the Vedic Haritas, or horses, the Erinnys Sara- 
wyh, or the lightning, they will naturally insist on 
evidence such as should enable them to judge for 
themselves, before assenting to ev er the most plausible 
theories. What authority is there for saying (p. 14) 
that — 

‘The Sanskrit tongue in Avbich the Vedas arc 
written, is the sacred language of India; that is to 
saj'^, the oldest language, the one which was spoken, 
as the Hindus believe, by the gods themselves, when 
gods and men were in frequent fellowship with each 
other, from the time when Yama descended from 
heaven to become the first of mortals.’ 

The Hindus, as far as we know, never say that the 
gods spoke Vedic as opposed to ordinary Sanskrit; 
they never held that during the Vedic period the gods 
lived in more frequent fellowship Avith men ; they 
never speak of Yama as descending from heaven to 
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become the first of mortals. These arc three mistakes, 
or at least three entirely un- Indian ideas, in one sen- 
tence. Again, when we are told (p. 19) that, ‘in the 
Vedas, Yama is the first lightning- born mortal,’ we 
imagine that this is a simple statement from the Veda, 
whereas it is a merely hypothetical and, we believe, 
erroneous view of the nature of Yama, ^rawn from 
the interpretation of the names of some Vedic deities. 
If given as a guess, with all its pros and cons, it 
would be valuable; if given, as here, as a ‘simple fact, 
it is utterly deceptive. 

In page IH we are told ; 

‘ On the whole, it is manifest that all these divine 
tribes, Maruts, i?ibhus, Bh/’igus, and Angiras, are 
beings identical in nature, distinguished from each 
other only by their elemental functions, and not 
essentially diiferent from the Pitris or fathers. The 
latter are simply the souls of the pious dead.’ 

Now these are strong and startling assertions, but 
again given dogmatically, and without any proof. 
The Pitris are, no doubt, the fathers, and they might 
be called the souls of the pious dead ; but, if so, they 
have no elementary origin, like the gods of the storms, 
the days, and the seasons; nor can they have any 
elementary functions. To say that the Pitns or 
Manes shone as stars to mortal eyes (p. 20) is 
another assertion that requires considerable limita- 
tion, and is apt to convey as fiilse an idea of the 
primitive faith of the Vedic Kishis, as when (p. 21) 
we read that the Apas (waters) are cloud-maidens, 
brides of the gods, or navigators of the celestial 
sea (n^lvya/i), and that the Apsaras are damsels 
destined to delight the souls of heroes, the houris, in 
fact, of the Vedic paradise. The germs of some of 
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these ideas may, perhaps, be discovered in the hymns 
of the Veda, but to speak thus broadly of a Vedic 
paradise, of houris, and cloud-maidens, is to convey, 
as far as we can judge from texts and translations 
hitherto published, an utterly false idea of the simple 
religion of the Vedic poets. 

One other instance must suffice. At the end of 
the sixth chapter, in order to explain why a healing 
virtue is ascribed in German folk-lore to the mistletoe 
and the ash, Mr. Kelly makes the following statement : 
‘ This healing virtue, which the mistletoe shares witli 
the ash, is a long-descended tradition, for the KushtAa, 
the embodiment of the Soma, a healing plant of the 
highest renown among Southern Aryans, was one 
that grew beneath the i.eavenly A.svattha.’ We tried 
in vain to understand the exact power of the for 
in this sentence. Great stress is laid in Northern 
Mythology on the fact that the mistletoe grows upon 
a tree, and does not, like all other plants, spring from 
the earth. But the Kush/7m is never said to grow 
upon the heavenly Amttha, which Mr, Kelly trans- 
lates by religious fig, but beneath it. In fact, it is 
the Asvattha, or Pippal, which, if found growing on 
another tree, the 5ami (Acacia Suma), is considered 
by the Brahmans as peculiarly fitted for sacrificial 
purposes. The for, therefore, must refer to something 
else as forming the tertium comparationis between 
the mistletoe and the KushtAa. Is it their healing 
power? Hardly ; for, in the case of the mistletoe, the 
healing power is a popular superstition, in the case of 
the KushfAa, the Costus Speciosus, it is, we be- 
lieve, a medicinal fact. We suppose, therefore, that 
Mr, Kelly perceived the similarity between the Ger- 
man and the Indian plants to consist in this, that the 
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Kueh^/ia was really an embodiment of Soma, for in 
another passage he says : 

‘Besides the earthly Soma, the Hindus recognise 
a heavenly Soma or Amrita (ambrosia), that drops 
from the imperishable Asvattha or Peepul (Ficus 
Religiosa), out of which the immortals shaped the 
heaven and the earth. Beneath this mjghty tree, 
which spreads its branches over the third heaven, 
dwell Yama and the PitHs, and quatf the drink of 
immortality with the gods. At its foot grow plants 
of all healing virtue, incorporations of the Soma.’ 

Mr. Kelly then proceeds to remark that ‘ the paral- 
lelism between the Indian and the Iranian world tree 
on the one hand, and the ash Yggdrasil on the other, 
is very striking.’ Wo shall pass by the Iranian world 
tree, the fact being that the Zend-Avesta does not 
recognise one, but always speaks of two trees*. But 
fixing our attention on Mr. Kelly’s comparison of what 
he calls the Indian world tree and the ash Yggdrasil, 
the case would stand thus : The Hindus believe in the 
existence of a Pippal tree (Ficus Religiosa) that 
drops Soma (Asclepias Acida), at the foot of which 
grows the KushtAa (Costas Speciosus), a medicinal 
plant, the incorporation of the Soma dropping from 
the Pippal. As there is a similai’ity between the ash 
Yggdrasil and the Pippal, both representing originally, 
as is maintained, the clouds of heaven, therefore a heal- 
' ing virtue was ascribed to the ash and the mistletoe 
by the Aryans that came to settle in Europe. We 
will not deny that if the facts, as here stated, were 
quite correct, some similarity of conception might be 
discovered in the German Yggdrasil and the Indian 
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Pippal. But did the Brahmans ever believe in a 
Pippal dropping Soma, and in that Soma becoming 
embodied in a Costus? Mr. Kelly here, for once, 
gives a reference to Rig-veda IT. 164, which, as we 
find from the original work of Dr. Kuhn, is intended 
for Rig-veda IT. 164, 19-22. In that hymn the word 
Kusht/ta never occurs. A tree is indeed mentioned 
there, but it. is not called A.svattha, nor is it said to 
drop Soma, nor is there any allusion to the fact that 
heaven and earth were made of that tree. All that 
can be gathered from the extremely obscure language 
of that hymn is that the fruit of the tree tliere 
described is called Pijjpala, that birds settle on it 
eating that fruit, that they sing praises in honour of 
a share of immortality, and that these birds rre called 
eaters of sweet things. That the word used for ‘ im- 
mortality ’ may mean Soma, that the word meaning 
‘ sweet ’ may stand for the same beverage, is per- 
fectly true; but, even if that co’.i]ectural rendering 
should be adopted, it would still leave the general 
meaning of the verses far too obscure to justify us in 
making them the basis of any mythological compari- 
sons. As to the Kusht/ia — the Costus Speciosus, 
which is said to be called in the Riff-veda an incor- 
poration of Soma, we doubt whether such a word ever 
occurs in the Rig-veda. It is mentioned in the mys- 
tical formulas of the Atharva-vcda, but there again 
it is called, indeed, the friend of Soma (Ath.-veda • 
V. 4, 7), but not its embodiment; nor is there any 
statement that under the Asvattha tree there men- 
tioned the gods drink Soma, but simply that Yama 
drinks there with the gods. 

It is impossible to be too careful in these matters, 
otherwise everything becomes everything. Although 
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Mr. Kelly takes it for granted that the poets of the 
Veda knew a tree similar to the tree Yggdrasil — a 
world tree, or a cloud tree, or whatever else it may be 
called — there is not a single passage that has been 
brought forward in support by Mr. Kelly or by 
Dr. Kuhn himself, which could stand a more severe 
criticism. When the poets exclaim, ‘ What wood, 
what tree was it, of which they made heaven and 
earth?’ — this means no more in the ancienj; language 
of religious poetry than. Out of Avhat material were 
heaven and earth formed? As to the tree Ilpa — or 
more con*ectly, Ilya — nothing is known of it beyond 
its name in one of the latest works of Vedic litera- 
ture, the Upanishads, and the remarks of so modern 
a commentator as Sankara. There is no proof what- 
ever of anything like the conception of the Yggdrasil 
having entered the thoughts of the Vedic poets; and 
to ascribe the healing virtue of ash or mistletoe to 
any reminisccuce of a plant, KushtAa, that might 
have grown under a Vedic fig tree, or Soma tree, or 
Yggdrasil, is to attempt to lay hold of the shadow of 
a dream. 

There is but one way in which a comparative study 
of the popular traditions of the Aryan nations can 
lead to any satisfactory result. Let each tale be 
traced back to its most original form, let that form be 
analysed and interpreted in strict accordance ivith the 
^ules of comparative philology, and after the kernel, 
or the simple and original conception of the mythe, 
has been found, let us see how the same conception 
and the same mythe have gradually expanded and 
become diversified under the bright sky of India 
and in the forests of Germany. Before the Northern 
Yggdrasil is compared to a supposed Indian world 
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tree it is absolutely necessary to gain a clear insight 
into the nature of the mythe of Yggdrasil. That mythe 
seems to be of a decidedly cosmogonic and philoso- 
phical character. The tree seems to express the 
Universe. It is said to have three roots — one in 
Niflheim, near the well called Hvergehnir; a 
second in Jotunheim, near the well of the wise 
Mimir; and a third in heaven, near the -well of 
Vurdh. Its branches embrace the whole world. In 
heaven the gods hold their meetings under the shadow 
of this tree, near the well of Vurdh. The place is 
guarded by the three Nornas (Vurdh, Verdhandi, 
and Skuld, — Pa.st, Present, and Future), who water 
the roots of the tree with the water of V u r d h.' In the 
crown of the tree sits an eagle, and in the well of 
Hvergelmir lies the serpent Nidhdggr, and gnaws 
its roots. In none of these conceptions are there any 
clear traces of clouds or thunderstorms; but if there 
were, this would be the very reason why the Yggdra- 
sil could not be compared to the Indian Asvattha, in 
which no ingenuity will ever discover either a bank 
of clouds or a thunderstorm. 


Decmher, 1863 . 
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W E should before now have brought the Rev. 

Dr. Callaway’s collection of the Nursery Tales, 
Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus to the notice 
of our readers, if we had not been waiting for a new 
instalment of his iuteresting work. Dr. Callaway 
calls what he has published the first part of the first 
volume, and as this first part contained only about 
three or four sheets, we looked forward to a speedy 
continuation. The fact is that one cannot well form 
an opinion of the real character of nursery tales and 
popular stories without seeing a good many of them. 
Each story by itself may seem rather meaningless or 
absurd, but if certain features occur again and again, 
they become important in spite of their childishness, 
and enable us to discover some method in their 
absurdity. If we knew of only three or four of the 
stories of Jupiter or Herakles, we should hardly give 
much thought to them; but having before us the 
* immense quantity of fables about Greek gods and 
goddesses, heroes and heroines, we naturally look 
upon them,, with all their strangeness and extrava- 


^ * Izinganekwane nensumansumane neziadaba zabantu.* Nursery 
Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. B) the ReT, Henry 
Callaway, M,D. Vol. i. part i. Natal, 1866. 
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gance, as a problem in the history of the Gi’eek 
nation, and we try to discover in them ceifain 
characteristics Avhich throw light on the origin of 
these abnormal creations of the human mind. It 
was the same with the German nursery tales. Their 
existence in every country where German races had 
settled was perfectly well known, but they did not 
become the subject of historical and psychological 
inquiry till the brothers Grimm published their large 
collection, and thus enabled scholars to generalise on 
these popular fictions. By this time the study of 
popular tales has become a recognised braneh of the 
study of mankind. It is known that such tales are 
not the invention of individual ^\^’iters, but that, in 
Germany as well as e\'erj'’where else, they are the 
last remnants — the detritus, if we may say so — of 
an ancient mythology; that some of the principal 
heroes bear the nicknames of old heathen geda ; and 
that in spite of the power! ul dilution produced by 
the admixture of Christian ideas, the old leaven of 
heathendom can still be discovered in many of the 
stories now innocently told by German nurses of 
saints, apostles, and the Virgin Mary. 

From this point of view, the mere fact that 
the Zulus possess nursery tales is cui’ious, because 
nursery tales, at least such as treat of ghosts and 
fairies and giants, generally point back to a distant 
civilisation, or at least to a long-continued national 
growth. Like the anomalies of a language, they 
show by their very strangeness that time enough 
has elapsed for the consolidation of purely traditional 
formations, and that a time must have been when 
what is now meaningless or irregular was formed 
with a puiq^ose, and according to rule. But before it 
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is possible to analyse these Zulu tales, two things 
are necessary. First, we must have a much larger 
collection of them than we now possess ; and, 
secondly, more collections must be made among 
tribes of the same large race to which the Zulus 
belong. The Zulus are a Kafir race, and recent 
researches have made it very clear that the Kafir 
races occupy the whole East coast of Africa from the 
South to several degrees beyond the Equator. They 
migrated from North to South, and in* the South 
they are bounded by the Hottentots, who belong to a 
different race. The Hottentots, too, are now believed 
to have migrated from the North of Africa, and 
their language is supposed to be akin to the dialects 
spoken in the countries South of Kgypt. If the 
ethnological outlines of the continent of Africa are 
once firmly established, the study of the sacred and 
profane traditions of the several African tribes will 
acquire a new interest ; and it is highly creditable to 
Dr. Callaway, Dr. Bleek, and others, to have made 
a beginning in a field of research which at first sight 
is not very attractive or promising. Many people, 
no doubt, will treat these stories with contempt, and 
will declare that they are not worth the paper on 
which they are printed. The same thing was said 
of Grimm’s Mahrchen; nay, it was said by Sir 
William Jones of the Zend-Avesta, and, by less 
distinguished scholars, of the Veda. But fifty years 
hence the collection of these stories may become as 
valuable as the few remaining bones of the dodo. 
Stories become extinct like dodos and megatheria, 
(and they die out so rapidly that in Germany, for 
instance, it would be impossible at presept to 
discover traces of many of . the stories which i the 
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brothers Grimm and their friends caught up from 
the mouth of an old granny or a village doctor half 
a century ago. Nor is it an easy matter to catch 
popular stories. The people who know them are 
willhig enough to tell them to their children, but 
thej' do not like to repeat them to grown-up people, 
least of all to strangers, who arc supposed to laugh 
at them. Thus Dr. Callaway says : 

‘ Like most other people, the Zulus have their 
nursery tales. They have not hitherto, as far as 1 
know, been collected. Indeed, it is probable that 
their existence even is suspected but by a few, for 
the women are the depositaries of these tales; and 
it is not common to meet with a man who is well 
acquainted with them, or who is willing to speak of 
them in anj' other way than as something which he 
has some dim recollection of having heard his grand- 
mother relate. It has been no easy matter to drag 
out the following tales; and it is evident that many 
of them are but fragments of some more perfect 
narration.’ 

Waiting, then, for a Larger instalment of Zulu 
stories before we venture to pronounce an opinion 
of their value for ethnological purposes, we proceed 
to point out a few of their most curious features, 
which may serve as a lesson and as a warning to 
the student of the folk-lore of European and Indo- 
European nations. If we admit for the present, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contraiy, that the 
Zulus were free from the influence of German mis- 
sionaries or Dutch settlers in the formation of their 
popular stories, it is certainly surprising to see so 
many points of similarity between the heroes of their 
kraals and of our own nurseries. The introduction of 
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animals, speaking and acting the parts of human 
beings, was long considered as an original thought 
of the Greek and the Teutonic tribes. We now find 
exactly the same kind of ‘animal fables’ among the 
Zulus, and Dr. Bleek has actually discovered among 
the Hottentots traces of the stories of Renard the 
Fox^. The idea that among animals cunning is more 
successful than brute force — an idea whic*h pervades 
the stories of Reinecke Fuchs, and of many other 
fables — predominates likewise in the fables of the 
Zulus. In the Basuto legend of the Little Hare, the 
hare has entered into an alliance with the lion, but, 
having been ill-treated by the latter, determines to 
be avenged. ‘ My father,’ said he to the lion, ‘ we 
are exposed to the rain and hail; let us build a hut.’ 
The lion, too lazy to work, left it to the hare to do, 
and ‘ the wily runner’ took the lion’s tail, and inter- 
wove it so cleverly into the stakes and reeds of the 
hut that it remained there confined for ever, and 
the hare had the pleasure of seeing his rival die of 
hunger and thirst. The trick is not quite so clever 
as that of Reinecke, when he persuades the bear to 
go out fishing on the ice; but then the hare com- 
passes the death of the lion, while Reinecke by his 


* ‘ Reynard the Fox in South A.frica,’ by W. H. I. Bleek, London, 
1864 . ‘Whether these fables are indeed the real offspring of the 
desert, and can be considered as truly indigenous native literature, 
or whether they have been either purloined from the superior white 
race, or at least brought into existence by the stimulus which con-< 
tact with the latter gave to the native mind (like that resulting in 
the invention of the Tshiroki and Vei alphabets) may be matters of 
dispute for some time to come, and it may require as much research 
as was expended upon the solving of the riddle of the originality 
of the Os^anic poems.’ i p. xiii.) 
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ptratagem only deprives the bear of his ornamental 
tail. 

As in the German tales the character of Renard 
the fox is repeated in a humanized shape as Till 
Eulenspiegel, so among the Zulus one of the most 
favourite characters is the young rogue, the boy 
UAlakanyana, tvIio at first is despised and laughed 
at, but who always succeeds in the end in having 
the laugh on his side. This U/dnkanyana performs, 
for instance, the same trick on a cannibal bv which 
the hare entrapped the lion. The two have struck 
up a friendship, and are going to thatch their house 
.before they sit down to devour two cows. LV/la- 
kanyana is bent on having the fat cow, but is afraid 
the cannibal will assign to him the lean cow. So he 
says to the cannibal, ‘ Let the house be thatched 
now; then we can eat our meat. You see the sky, 
that we shall get wet.’ The cannibal said, ‘ Yon are 
right, child of my sister.’ U/dakanyana said, ‘ Do 
you do it then; I will go inside and push tl.t thatch- 
ing-needle for you.’ The raunibal went up. His 
hair was very, very long. U/dakanj'ana went inside 
and pushed the needle for him. He thatihed in 
the hair of the cannibal, tying it very tiglitly ; he 
knotted it into the thatch constantly, talcing it by 
separate locks and fastening it firmly. He saw the 
hair was fast enough, and that the cannibal could not 
get down. When he was outside, UAlakanyana went 
to the fire, where the udder of the cow was boiled. 
He took it out and filled his mouth. The cannibal 
said, ‘What are you about, child of my sister? Let 
us just finish the house ; afterwards we can do that ; 
we can do it together,’ U/tlakanyana replied, ‘ Come 
down then.’ The cannibal assented. When he was 
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going to quit the house, he wfis unalile to quit it. 
He cried out, ‘ Child of my sister, how have you 
managed your thatching?’ U/ilakanyana said, ‘See 
to it yourself. I have thatched well, for I shall not 
have any dis2)ute. Now I am about to eat in peace ; 
I no longer dispute with anybody, for I am alone 
with my cow.’ It hailed and rained. The cannibal 
cried on the top of the house ; he was struck with the 
hailstones, and died there on the house. It cleared. 
U/ilakanyana went out, and said, ‘Uncle,* just come 
down. It has become clear. It no longer rains, and 
there is no longer hail, neither is there any more 
lightning. Why are you silent?’ So UAlakanyana 
eat his cow alone, and then went his way. 

Dr. Callaway compares the history of the travels 
and adventures of UAlakanyana to those of Tom 
Thumb and Jack the Giant-killer, and it is curious 
indeed to observe how many of the tricks which we 
admired as children in English or German story- 
books are here repeated with but trifling modifi- 
cations. The feat performed by UAlakanyana of 
speaking before he was born exceeds indeed the 
achievements even of the most precocious of Ger- 
man imps, and can only be matched, as Dr. Callaway 
points out, by St. Benedict, w'ho, according to Ma- 
billon, sang eucharistic hymns in the same state in 
which UAlakanyana was clamouring for meat. But 
tlie stratagem by which this Zulu ‘ Boots,’ after being 
delivered to the cannibal’s mother to be boiled, manages 
to boil the old woman herself, can easily be matched 
by Peggy or Grethel who bakes the cannibal witch in 
her own oven, or by the Shifty Highland Lad, or by 
Maol a Chliobain who puts the giant’s mother in the 
sack in which she had been suspended. UAlakan- 
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yana had been caught by cannibals, and was to be 
boiled by their mother ; so, while the cannibals are 
away, U/ilakanyana persuades the old mother to play 
with him at boiling each other. Q’he game was to 
begin with him, a proposal to which the old dame 
readily assented. But he took care to prevent the 
water from boiling, and after having been in the pot 
for some time, he insisted on the old mother fulfil- 
ling her part of the bargain. He put her in, and 
put on the 'lid. She cried out, ‘ Take me out, I am 
scalded to death.’ He said, ‘ No, indeed, you are not. 
If you were scalded to death, you could not say so.’ 
So she was boiled, and said no more. 

There is a stor\ or a cook which we remember 
reading not long ago in a collection of German 
anecdotes. His master gives him a brace of par- 
tridges to roast, and being very hungry, the cook 
eats one of them. When his master returns, he eats 
one partridge, and then asks for the other. ‘ But 
this was the other,’ says the cook, and nothing can 
persuade him that it wasn’t. The same witticism, 
such as it is, reappears in the story of U/dakanyana 
teaching the leopard how to suckle her cubs. The 
leopard wants to have both her cubs together, but 
he insists that only one ought to be suckled at a 
time, the fact being that he had eaten one of the 
cubs. He then gives her the one that is still alive, 
and after it has been suckled, he gives it back to her 
as the second cub. 

Those of our readers who still recollect the fearful 
sensations occasioned by the ‘ Fee fo fum, I smell the 
blood of an Englishmun,’ will meet with several 
equally harrowing situations in the stories of the 
Zulus, and of other races too to whom the eating of 
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an Englishman is a much less startling event than 
it seemed to us. Usikulmui, a young Zulu hero, 
goes to court two daughters of Uzembeni, who had 
devoured all the men of the country in which she 
lived. The two girls dug a hole in the house to 
conceal their sweetheart, but towards sunset Uzem- 
beni, the mother, returned. She had a lar^e toe; her 
toe came first, she came after it ; and as soon as she 
came, she laughed and rolled herself on the ground, 
saying, ‘ Eh, eh ! in my house here to day there is a 
delicious odour; my children, what is there here in 
the house?’ The girls said, ‘Away! Don’t bother 
us ; we do not know where we could get anything ; 
we will not get up.’ Thus Usikulumi escapes, and 
after many more adventures and fights with his 
mother-in-law, carries off her two girls. 

It is impossible of course to determine the age of 
these stories, so as to show that foreign influences ai-e 
entirely out of the question. Yet nursery tales are 
generally the last things to be adopted by one nation 
from another, and even in the few stories which we 
possess we should probably have been able to dis- 
cover more palpable traces of foreign influences, if 
such influences had really existed. Nay, there is 
one feature in these stories which to a certain extent 
attests their antiquity. Several of the customs to 
which they allude are no longer in existence among 
the Zulus. It is not, for instance, any longer the 
custom among the natives of South Africa to bake 
meat by means of heated stones, the recognised mode 
of cookery among the Polynesians. Yet when Usi- 
kulumi orders a calf to be roasted, he calls upon the 
boys of his kraal to collect large stones, and to heat 
them. There are several other peculiarities which 
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the Zulus seem to share in common Avith the Poly- 
pesians. The avoiding of certain words which form 
part of the names of deceased kings or chieftains is 
a distinguishing feature of the Zulu and Polynesian 
languages, being called Ukuhlonipa in the one, and 
Tepi in the other. If a person who has disappeared 
for some time, and is supposed to be dead, returns 
unexpectedly to his people, it is the custom both 
among the Zulus and Polynesians to salute him first 
by making’ a funeral lamentation. There are other 
coincidences in the stories of both races which make 
it more than probable that at some distant period 
they lived either together or in close neighbourhood ; 
and if we find that some of the customs rejiresented 
as actuallj' existing in the Zulu stories, have long be- 
come extinct on the African continent, while they 
continue to be observed by the Polynesian islanders, 
we might indeed venture to conclude, though only as 
a guess at truth, that the oidgin of the Zulu stories 
must be referred to a time preceding the complete 
separation of these two races. While some customs 
that have become obsolete at present are represented 
as still in force among the Zulus of the nursery tales, 
as, for instance, the use of the U/dakula or wooden 
weeding-stick, which is now generally replaced by an 
iron pick ; other things, such as the use of medicines, 
so much talked of now among the natives, and which 
they imagine can produce the most marvellous re- 
sults, are never alluded to. All this would be so 
much primik facie evidence of the genuineness and 
antiquity of these Zulu tales, and would seem to ex- 
clude the idea of European influences. The only al- 
lusion to foreigners occurs in a story where one of 
the heroes, in order to be taken for a stranger, com- 
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mits a number of grammatical blunflers by leaving 
out the prefixes that form so essential a feature in all 
Kafir dialects. But this would not necessarily point 
to Europeans, as other strangers too, such as Hotten- 
tots. for instance, would naturally neglect these gram- 
matical niceties. 

We hope that Dr. Callaway will soon be able to 
continue his interesting publication. Apart from 
other points of interest, his book, as it contains the 
Zulu text and an English translation on opposite 
columns, will be of great use to the student of that 
language. The sj'stem of writing the Zulu words 
with Roman letters, adopted by Dr. Callaway, seems 
both rational and practical. Like many others, he 
has tried Dr. Lepsius’ standard alphabet, and found 
it wanting. ‘The practical difficulties,’ he writes, 
‘in the way of using the alphabet of Lepsius are 
insuperable, even if we were prepared to admit 
the soundness of all the principles on which it is 
founded.’ 


Marchj 18G7. 
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1 1 / ifi ha’d thought that the Popular Tales, the 
T T ‘ Kinder und Hausmarchen ’ which the brothers 
Grimm collected from the mouths of old women in 
the spinning-rooms of German villages, could never 
be matched. But here we have a collection from the 
Norse as like those German tales as ‘ Dapplegrim was 
to Dapplegrim,’ ‘ there wasn’t a hair on one which 
wasn’t on the other as well.’ These Scandinavian 
‘ Folkeeventyr ’ were collected by MM. Asbjijrnsen 
and Moe during the last fifteen years, and they have 
now been translated into English by Dr. Dasent, the 
translator of the ‘ Icelandic Edda,’ and the writer of 
an excellent article in the last ‘ Oxford Essays,’ ‘ On 
the Norsemen in Iceland.’ The translation shows 
in every line that it has been a work of love and 
unflagging enjoyment ; and we doubt not that, even 
transplanted on a foreign soil, these fragrant flowers 
will strike root, and live, and be the delight of 
children — ^young and old — for many generations to 
come. 

Who can tell what gives to these childish stories 


* * Popular Tales from the Norse.’ By Geoi^e Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L. With an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of 
Popular Tales. Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1859. 
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their irresistible charm? There is no plot in them 
to excite our curiosity. Mo gorgeous description of 
scenery, h la Kingsle)^ dazzles our eyes, no anatomy 
of human passion, a la Thackeray, rivets our atten- 
tion. No, it is all about kings and queens, about 
princes and princesses, about starving beggars and 
kind fairies, about doughty boys and clumsy trolls, 
about old hags that bawl and screech, and about 
young maidens, as white as snow and as red as blood. 
The Devil, too, is a very important personage on this 
primitive stage. The tales are short and quaint, full 
of downright absurdities and sorry jokes. We know 
from the beginning how it will all end. Poor Boots 
will marry the Princess and get half the kingdom. 
The stepmother will be torn to pieces, and Cinderella 
will be a great queen. The troll will burst as soon 
as the sun shines on him ; and the Devil himself will 
be squeezed and cheated till he is glad to go to his 
own abode. And yet we sit and read, we almost 
cry, and we certainly chuckle, and we are very sorry 
when — 

Snip, snap, snout. 

This talc’s told out. 

There is witchery in these simple old stories yet! 
But it seems useless to try to define in what it con- 
sists. We sometimes see a landscape with nothing 
particular in it. There is only a river, and a bridge, 
and a red-brick house, and a few dark trees, and yet 
we gaze and gaze till our eyes grow dim. Why we 
are charmed we cannot tell. Perhaps there is some- 
thing in that simple scenery which reminds us of our 
home, or of some place which once we saw in a happy 
dream. Or we watch the grey sky and the heavy 
clouds on a dreary day. There is nothing in that 
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picture thn.t would strike an artist’s eye. We have 
seen it all hundreds of times before ; and yet we gaze 
and gaze, till the clouds, with their fantastic outlines, 
settle round the sun, and vanish beyond the horizon. 
They were only clouds on a grey afternoon, and yet 
they have left a shadoAv on our mind that will never 
vanish. Is it the same, perhaps, with these simple 
stories? Do they remind us of a distant home, of a 
happy childhood ? Do they recall fantastic dreams, 
long vanished from our horizon, hopes that [have set, 
never to rise again ? Is there some childhood left in 
us, that is called out by these childish tales? If there 
is — and there is with most of us — we have only to 
open our book, and we shall fly away into Dream- 
land, like ‘ the lassie who rode on the north wind’s 
back to tlie castle that lies east o’ the sun and west o’ 
the moon.’ Nor is it dream-land altogether. There 
is a kind of real life in these tales — life, such as a 
child believes in — a life, where good is always re- 
warded, wrong always punished ; where every one, 
not excepting the Devil, gets his due ; where all is 
possible that we truly want, and nothing seems so 
wonderful that it might not happen to-morrow. We 
may smile at those dreams of inexhaustible possi- 
bilities; but, in one sense, that child’s world is a real 
world too, and those children’s stories are not mere 
pantomimes. What can be truer than Dr. Dasent’s 
happy description of the chai-acter of Boots, as it runs 
through the whole .cycle of these tales ? 

‘ There he sits idle whilst all work ; there he lies 
with that deep irony of conscious power which knows 
its time must one day come, and meantime can afford 
to wait. When that time comes he girds himself to 
the feat, amidst the scoffs and scorn of his flesh ai\d 
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blooil ; but even then, after he has done some srreat 
deed, he conceals it. returns to his ashes, and again 
sits idly by the kitchen-hre. dirty, lazy, despised, 
until the time tor hnal recognition comes, and dien 
his dirt and raofs tall off — ^lie stands out in aQ the 
majesty of his Rm al robes, and is acknowledged once 
for all a King.' 

And then we see — 

‘ The proud, haughty Princess, subdued ^and tamed 

bv natural affection into a faithful, loviiiir wife. We 
• ^ 

begin by heincr anirry at her pride : >ve are glad at 
the retribution ^vdiieh overtakes her, but we are 
gradually marked at her sufferings and hardships 
when she eive< up all tor the Besrgar and follows 
him ; we feel for her when she exclaimsi, “ Olif the 
Beggar, and the babe, and tlie cabin ! and we rejoice 
with her when the Prince says, •* Here is the Beggar, 
and there is the babe, and so let the cabin be burnt 
away/' ’ 

There is jzenuine fun in the old woman who does 
*» 

not know wh^^th^r she is herself. She has been 
dipped into a tar-barrel, and then rolled on a heap 
of feathers : and when she sees herself feathered all 
over, she wants to find out whether it is her or not. 
And how w^ell she reasons ! ‘ Oh ! I know,* she says, 

*how I shall be able to tell whether it is me; if the 
calves come and lick me, and our dog Tray doesn't 
bark at me when I get home, then it must be me, 
and no one else.* It is, however, quite superfluous 
to say anything in praise of these tales. They will 
make their way in the world and win everybody's 
heart, as sure as Boots made the Princess say, * That 
is a story!* 

But we have not done with Dr. Dasent*s book 
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3’et. There is one part of it, the Introduction, which 
in reality tells the most Avonderful of all wonderful 
stories — the migration of these tales from Asia to the 
North of Europe. It might seem strange, indeed, 
that so great a scholar as Grimm should have spent 
so much of his precious time in collecting his Miilir- 
chen, if these Mahrchen had only been intended 
for the amusement of children. When we see a Lyell 
or Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, we may be 
sure that, however much little girls maj' admire these 
ju’etty things, this was not the object which these 
wise collectors had in view. Like the blue and green 
and rosy sands Avhich children play with in the Isle 
of Wight, these tales of the people, Avhich Grimm was 
the first to discover and collect, are the detritus of 
many an ancient stratum of thought and language, 
buried deep in the past. They have a scientific in- 
terest. The results of the science of language are 
by this time known to every educate'' man, and boys 
learn at school — Avhat fifty years ago would have 
been scouted as absurd — that English, together with 
all the Teutonic dialects of the Continent, belongs to 
that large family of speech which comprises, besides 
the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, the 
Oriental languages of Persia and India. Previously 
to the dispersion of these languages, there Avas, of 
course, one commem language, spoken b}' the common 
ancestors of ou’- oAvn race, and of the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Hindus and Persians, a language Avhicli 
was neither Greek, nor Latin, nor Persian, nor Sanskrit, 
but stood to all of them in a relation similar to that 
in Avhich Latin stands to French, Italian, and Spanish; 
or Sanskrit to Rengali, Hindustani, and Marathi. It 
has also been proved that the various tribes Avho 
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started from this central home to discover Europe in 
the North and India in the South carried away with 
them, not only a common language, but a common 
faith and a common mythology. These are facts 
which may be ignored but cannot be disputed, and 
the two sciences of Comparative Grammar and Com- 
parative Mytholog}'-, though but of recent torigin, rest 
on a foundation as sound and safe as that of any of 
the inductive sciences : 

‘ The affinity,’ says Dr. Dasent, ‘ which exists in a 
mythological and pliilological point of view between 
the Aryan or Indo-European languages is now the 
first article of a literary creed, and the man who 
denies it puts himself as much beyond the pale of 
argument as he who, in a religious discussion, should 
meet a grave divine of the Church of England with 
the strict contradictory of her first article, and loudly 
declare his conviction that there was no God.’ 

And again : 

‘We all came, Greek, Latin, Celt, Teuton, Slavonian, 
from the East, as kith and kin, leaving kith and kin 
behind us, and after thousands of years, the language 
and traditions of those who went East and those who 
went West bear such an affinity to each other as to 
have established, beyond discussion or dispute, the 
fact of their* descent from a common stock.’ 

But now we go beyond this. Not only do we find 
the same words and the same terminations in San- 
skrit and Gothic; not only do we find the same 
names for Zeus and many other deities in Sanskrit, 
Latin, and German ; not only is the abstract name for 
God the same in India, Greece, and Italy ; but these 
very stories, these Miihrchen, which nurses still tell, 
with almost the same words, in the Thuringian forest 
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and in the Norwegian villages, and to which crowds 
of children listen under the Pippal trees of India, 
these stories, too, belonged to the common heir-loom 
of the Indo-European race, and their origin carries us 
back to the same distant past, Avhen no Greek had 
set foot in Europe, no Hindu had bathed in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges. No doubt this sounds strange, 
and it requires a certain limitation. We do not 
mean to say that the old nurse who rocked on her 
mighty knees the two ancestors of the Indian and 
the German races, told each of them the story of 
Snow-white and Rosy-red, exactly as we read it in 
the ‘ Tales from the Norse,’ and that these told it to 
their children, and thus it was handed down to our 
own times. It is true indeed — and a comparison of 
our Norwegian Tales with the Miihrchen collected by 
the Grimms in Germany shows it most clearly — that 
the memory of a nation clings to its popular stories 
with a marvellous tenacity. For more than a thou- 
sand years the Scandinavian inhabitants of Norway 
have been separated in language from their Teutonic 
brethren on the Continent, and yet both have not 
only preserved the same stock of popular stories, 
but they tell them in several instances in almost the 
same words. It is a much more startling supposition 
— or, we should say, a much more startling fact — 
that those Aiyan boys, the ancestors of the Hindus, 
Romans, Greeks, and Germans, should have preserved 
the ancient words from one to ten, and that these 
dry words should have been handed down to our 
own schoolboy days, in several instances, without the 
change of a single letter. Thus 2 in English is still 
two, in Hindustani do, in Persian du, in French 
deux; 3 is still' three in English, and trys in 
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Lithuanian; 9 is still nine in English, and nuh in 
Persian. Surely it was not loss diiliculf to remember 
these and thousands of other words than to remember 
the pretty stories of Snow-white and Rosy-red. For 
the present, however, all we want to prove is that the 
elements of the seeds of these fairy tales belong to 
the penod that preceded the dispersion of the Aryan 
race, that the same people who, in their migrations to 
the North and the South carried along with them the 
names of the Sun and the Dawn, and their belief in 
the bright gods of Heaven, possessed in their very lan- 
guage, in their mythological and proverbial phraseo- 
logy, the more or less developed germs that were sure 
to grow up into the same or very similar plants on 
every soil and under eveiy sky. 

This is a sulject which requires the most delicate 
handling, and the most careful analysis. Before we 
attempt to compare the popular stories, as they are 
found in India and Europe at the present day, and to 
trace them to a common source, we have to answer 
one very important question — Was there no other 
channel through which some of them could have 
flowed from India to Europe, or from Europe to 
India, at a later time? We have lo take the same 
precaution in comparative philology Avith regard to 
words. Besides the Avords which Greek and Latin 
share in common because they are both derived from 
one common source, there is a class of words which 
Latin took over from Greek ready-made. These 
are called foreign words, and they form a consider- 
able element, particularly in modern languages. The 
question is whether the same does not apply to some 
of our common Indo-European stories. How is it 
that some of Lafontaine’s fables should be identically 
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the same as those which we find in two collections of 
fables in Sanskrit, the Panl,atantra and the Hitopa- 
de^a? This is a question which, many years ago, has 
been most fully treated in one of the most learned and 
most brilliant essays of Sylvestrc dc Sacy. He there 
proves that, about 570 after Christ, a Sanskrit Avorlc 
which contained these very fables was brought to the 
court of the Persian king, Khosru Xushirvan, and 
translated into ancient Persian, or Pehlevi. The kings 
of Persia preserved this book as a treasure till their 
kingdom was conquei’cd by the Arabs. A hundred 
years later, the book was discovered and translated 
into Arabic by Almokafifa, about 770 after Christ. It 
then passed through the hands of several Arabic 
poets, and was afterwards retranslated into Persian, 
first into verse, by Rudaki, in the tenth century, then 
into prose, by Nasrallah, in the twelfth. The most 
famous version, however, appeared towards the end of 
the fifteenth centur}?, under the name of ‘Anvari 
Suhaili,’ by Husain Vaiz. Now, as early as the 
eleventh century the Arabic work of AlmokatFa, 
called ‘ Kalila Dimna,’ was tran.slated into Greek by 
Simeon. The Greek text and a Latin version have 
been published, under the title of ‘ Sapientia Indo- 
rurn Veterum,’ by Starkius, Berlin, 1697. This work 
passed into Italian. Again the Arabic text was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by Ptabbi Joel; and this Hebrew 
translation became the principal source of the Euro- 
pean books of fables. Before the end of the fifteenth 
century, John of Capua had published his famous 
Latin translation, ‘ Directorium humanse vitae, alias, 
parabolae antiquorum sapientium.’ In his preface, 
he states that this book was called ‘ Belile et Dirnne,’ 
that it was originally in the language of India, then 
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translated into Persian, aftenrards into Arabic, then 
into Hebrew, and lastly by himself into Latin. This 
■work, to judge from the numerous German, Italian, 
Spanish, and French translations, must have been 
extremely popular all over Europe in the sixteenth 
century. In the seventeenth century a new stream of 
Oriental fables reached the literary world of Europe, 
through a ti'anslation of the ‘Anvari ShhaUi ’ (the 
Persian ‘ Kalila Diinna ’) into French, by David 
Sahid d’Ispahan. This work was called. ‘ Le Livre 
des Lumieres, on la conduite des rois, compose par 
le sage Bilpaj'’, Indicn.’ It afterwards went by the 
name of ‘ Les Fables de Pilpa5\’ This was the book 
from which Lafontaiue borrowed the subjects of his 
later fables. An excellent English translation, we 
may hero slate, of the ‘Anvari Suhaili’ has lately 
been published by Professor Eastwick. 

This migration of fables from India to Europe 
is a matter of history, and has to be taken into 
account, before wo refer the coincidences between the 
popular stories of India and Xorway to that much 
earlier intercourse of the ancestors of the Indo- 
European races of which wc have spoken before. 
Dr. Dasent is so great an admirer of Grimm, that he 
has hardly done justice to the researches of Sylvestre 
de Sacy. He says : 

‘ That all the thousand shades of resemblance and 
affinity which gleam and flicker through the whole 
body of popular tradition in the Aryan race, as the 
Aurora plays and flashes in countless rays athwart 
the Northern heavens, should be the result of mere 
ser'vile copying of one tribe’s traditions by another, 
is a supposition as absurd as that of those good 
country-folk, who, when they see an Aurora, fancy it 
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must be a great fire, the work of some incendiary, and 
send off the parish engine to put it out. No! when 
we find in such a story as the blaster Thief traits 
which are to be found in the Sanskrit Ilitopadesa, 
and which are also to be found in the story of Kamp- 
sinitus in Herodotos, which are also to be found in 
German, Italian, and Flemish popular tales, but told 
in aU with Such variations of character and detail, and 
such adaptation to time and j)lacc, as evidently show 
the original working of the national consciousness 
upon a stock of tradition common to all the race, but 
belonging to no tribe of that race in particular, and 
when we find this occurring not in one tale, but in 
twenty, we are forced to abandon the theory of such 
universal copying, for fear lest we should fall into 
a greater difficulty than that for which we were 
striving to account,’ 

The instance which Dr. Dasent has here chosen to 
illustrate his theory docs seem to us inconclusive. 
The story of the Master Thief is told in the Hito- 
padesa. A Brahman, who had vowed a sacrifice, 
went to the market to buy a goat. Three thieves 
saw him, and wanted to get hold of the goat. They 
stationed themselves at intervals on the high road. 
When the Brahman, who carried the goat on his back, 
approached the first thief, the thief said, ‘Brahman, 
why do you carry a dog on your back?’ The Brah- 
man replied : ‘ It is not a dog, it is a goat.’ A little 
while after, he was accosted by the second thief, who 
said, ‘Brahman, why do you carry a dog on your 
back?’ The Brahman felt perplexed, put the goat 
down, examined it, and walked on. Soon after he 
was stopped by the third thief, who said, ‘ Brahman, 
why do you carry a dog on your back?’ Then the 
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Brahman was frightened, threw down the goat, and 
w'alked home to perform his ablutions for having 
touched an unclean animal. The thieves took the 
goat and ate it. The gist of the story is that a man 
will believe almost anything if he is told the same 
by three different pcoj^le. The Indian story, with 
slight variations, is told in the Arabic translation, 
the ‘ Kalila and Dimna.’ It was known through the 
Greek translation at Constantinople, at least at the 
beginning of the Crusades, and was spread all over 
Europe, in the Latin of the ‘ Dircctorium humana> 
vitaj.’ The Norwegian story of the Master Thief is 
not a translation, such as ■we find in the ‘Filosofia 
morale,’ nor an adaptation, such as a similar story in 
the ‘ Facetieuses Nuits de Straparolc.’ But the key- 
note of the story is nevertheless the same. 

That key-note might have been caught up by any 
Norman sailor, or any Northern traveller or student, 
of Avhom there were many in the Middle Ages who 
visited the principal seats of learning in Europe. 
And, that key-note given, nothing was easier than 
to invent the three variations which we find in the 
Norse Master Thief. If the same story, as Dr. Dasent 
says, occurred in Ilcrodotos, the case would be dif- 
ferent. At the time of Ilcrodotos tlie translations of 
the Hitopadesa had not yet reached Europe, and w'e 
should be obliged to include the Master Thief within 
the most primitive stock of Ar3'an lore. But there 
is nothing in the story of the two sons of the architect 
■who robbed the treasury of Kampsinitus which turns 
on the trick of the Master Thief. There were thieves, 
more or less clever, in Egypt as well as in India, and 
some of their stratagems were possibly the same at 
all times. But there is a keen and well-defined 
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humour in the story of the Brahman and his defer- 
ence to public opinion. Of this there is no trace in 
the anecdote told by Herodotos. That anecdote deals 
■with mere matters of fact, whether imaginary or 
historical. The story of Rampsinitus did enter into 
the popular literature of Europe, but through a dif- 
ferent channel. We find it in the ‘ Gesta Roma- 
norum,’ where Octavianus has taken the place of 
Rampsinitus, and Ave can hardly doubt that there it 
came originally from Herodotos. There are other 
stories in the ‘ Gesta Romanoruin’ which are borrowed 
directly from the Ilitopadesa and its translations. 
We need only mention that of Prince Llewellyn and 
his hound Gellert, which Dr. Dasent would likewise 
refer to the period previous to tlie dispersion of the 
Aryan race, but Avhich, as can be proved, reached 
Europe by a much shorter route. 

But if in these special instances we differ from 
Dr. Dasent, vre fully agree with him in the main. 
•There are stories, common to the different branches 
of the Aryan stock, Avhich could not have travelled 
from India to Europe at so late a time as that of 
Nushirvan. They are ancient Aryan stories, older 
than the Panl;atantra, older than the Odyssey, older 
than the dispersion of the Aryan race. We can only 
mention one or two instances. 

In the Pan/t’atantra there is the story of the King 
■who asked his pet monkey to Avatch over him while 
he was asleep. A bee settled on the King’s head, the 
monkey could not drive her away, so he took his 
sword, killed the bee, and in killing her killed the 
King. A very similar parable is put into the mouth 
by Buddha. A bald carpenter was attacked by a 
musquito. He called his son to drive it away. The 
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son took the nxe, aimed a blow at the insect, but 
split his father’s head in two, and killed him. This 
fable reached Lafontaine through the ‘Anvari Su- 
haili,’ and appears in the French as the Bear and 
the Gardener. But the same fable had reached 
Europe at a much earlier time, and, though the mornl 
has been altered, it can hardly be doubted that the 
fable in Plncdros of the bald man t\]io m trying to 
kill a gnat gives himself a severe blow in the face, 
came originally from the Ea'>t. There' may have 
been some direct communication, and JEsop of old 
may have done very much the same as Khosru 
Nushirvan did at a later time. But it is more likely 
that there was some old Aryan proverb, some homely 
saw, such as ‘ Protect us from our friends,’ or ‘ Think 
of the king and the bee.’ Such a saving would call 
for explanation, and stories would readily be told to 
explain it. There is in our Norwegian Tales a passage 
very much to the same effect : 

‘A man saw a goody hard at work banging her 
husband across the head with a beetle, and over his 
head she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the 
neck. 

‘ “ Why, Goody ! ” he asked, “ will you beat your 
husband to death ?” 

‘ ^ No,” she said, “ I only must have a hole in this 
shirt for his neck to come through.” ’ 

The story of the Donkey in the Lion’s skin was 
known as a pinverb to Plato. It exists as a fable 
in the Hitopadesa, * The Donkey in the Tiger’s skin.’ 
Many of the most striking traits of animal life which 
are familiar to us from Phajdros, are used for similar 
purposes in the Hitopadesa. The mouse delivering 
her friends by gnaAving the net, the turtle flymg and 
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dying, the tigei’ or fox as pious hermits, the serpent 
as king, or friend of the frogs, all these are elements 
common to the early fabulists of Greece and India. 
One of the eai'liest Homan apologues, ‘the dispute 
between the belly and the other members of the 
body,’ was told in India long before it was told 
by Menenius Agrippa at Rome. Several collections 
of fables have just been discovered in Chinese b}' 
Jl. Stanislas Julien, and will soon be published in a 
French translation. 

With regard to the ancient Aryan fables, which are 
common to all the members of the Aryan family, it 
has been said that there is something so natural in 
most of them, that they might well have been 
invented more than once. This is a sneaking argu- 
ment, but nevertheless it has a certain weight. It 
does not apply, however, to our fairy tales. They 
surely cannot be called natural. They are full of the 
most unnatural conceptions — of monsters such as no 
human eye has ever seen. Of many of them wc 
know for certain that they were not invented at all, 
but that they are the detritus of ancient mytho- 
logy, half-forgotten, misunderstood, and reconstructed. 
Dr. Dasent has traced the gradual transition of mythe 
into story in the case of the Wild Huntsman, who 
Avas originally the German god Odin. He might 
haAm traced the last fibres of ‘ Odin, the hunter,’ back 
to Indra, the god of Storms, in the Veda; and loAver 
even than the ‘Grand Veneur’ in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, he might have dodged the Hellequin of 
France to the very Harlequin of our Christmas Pan- 
tomimes. William Tell, the good archer, Avhose 
mythological character Dr. Dasent has established 
beyond contradiction, is the last reflection of the Sun- 
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god, wlietlier Ave call him Inclra, or Apollo, or Ulysses. 
Their darts are unerring. They hit the apple, or any 
other point; and they destroy their enemies Avich the 
same boAv Avith Avhich they hsu'c hit the mark. The 
countless stories of all the princesses and snoAV-Avhite 
ladies Avho AA'ere ke[)t in dark prisons, and were in- 
variably doliA'ered by a young briglit h§ro, can all 
be traced back to mythological traditions about the 
Spring being released from the bonds of Winter, the 
Sun being rescued from the darkness of" the Night, 
the DaAAm being brought back from the far West, the 
Waters being set free from the prison of the (llouds. 
In the songs of the V'eda, AAdiere the powers of na- 
ture have hardly assumed as j'et their fixed divine 
personalty, we road over and over again of the trea- 
sures Avhich the God of light recovers from the dark 
clouds. These treasures are the Waters, conouered 
after a fierce thunderstorm. Sometimes these Waters 
are called the coavs, Avhich the I’obbcrs had hidden in 
caves — sometimes, the avIa-os of the gods (Devapatni), 
who had become the wives of the fiend (DUsapatni or 
Deianeira=d&sa-nari). Their imprisonment is called 
a curse; and Avhen they are delivered from it, Indra 
is praised for having destroyed ‘ the seven castles of 
the autumn.’ In the Veda the thief or the fiend is 
called the serpent Avith seven heads. 

Every one of these expressions may be traced in 
the German Mtihrchcn. The loves and feuds of 
the powers of nature, after they had been told, first 
of gods, then of heroes, appear in the tales of the 
people as the flirting and teasing of fairies and imps. 
Christianity had destroyed the old gods of the Teu- 
tonic tribes, and supplied new heroes in the saints 
and mart3'rs of the Church. The gods were dead, 
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and the heroes, the sons of the gods, forgotten. But 
the stories told of them would not die, and in spite of 
the excommunications of the priests they were wel- 
comed w-hcrever the}' appeared in their strange dis- 
guises. Kind-hearted grannies would tell the pretty 
stories of old, if it was only to keep their little folk 
quiet. They did not tell them of the gods; for those 
gods were dead, or, worse than that, had been changed 
into Devils. They told them of nobody; ay, some- 
times they would tell them of the very saints and 
mai’tyrs, and the apostles them? elves have had to Avear 
some of the old rags that belonged by right to Odin 
and other heathen gods. The oddest figure of all is 
that of the Devil in his half- Christian and half-heatlien 
garb. The Aryan nations had no Devil, Pluto, though 
of a sombre character, Avas a A^ery resjiectable person- 
age; and Loki, though a mischievous person, Avas not 
a fiend. The German goddess. Hell, too — like Proser- 
pina — had once seen better days. Thus, Avhen the 
Germans were indoctrinated with the idea of a real 
Devil, the Semitic Satan or Diabolus, they treated 
him in the most good-humoured manner. They 
ascribed to him all the mischievous tricks of their 
most mischievous gods. But Avhile the old Northern 
story-tellers delighted in the success of cunning, the 
new generation felt in duty bound to represent the 
Devil in the end as always defeated. He Avas out- 
witted in all the tricks v/hich had formerly proved suc- 
cessful, and thus quite a new character was produced 
— the poor or stupid Devil, who appears not unfre- 
quently in the' German and in Norwegian tales. 

All this Dr. Dasent has described very tersely and 
graphically in his Introduction, and we recommend 
the readers of his tales not to treat that Introduction 
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as most introductions are treated. We should particu- 
larly recommend to the attention of those who have 
leisure to devote to such subjects, what Dr. Dasent 
says at the close of his Essay : 

‘ Enough has been said, at least, to prove that even 
nursery talcs may have a science of their own, and 
to shoAV how the old Nornir and divinp spinners 
can revenge themselves if their old wives’ tales are 
insulted and attacked. The inquiry itself might be 
almost indefinitely prolonged, for this is 'a journey 
where each turn of the road brings out a new point 
of view, and the longer we linger on our path the 
longer we find something fresh to see. Popular 
mythology is a virgin mine, and its ore, so far from 
being exhausted or Avorked out, has here, in England 
at least, been scarcely touched. It may, indeed, be 
dreaded lest the time for collecting such English 
traditions is not past and gone; whether the steam- 
engine and printing-press have not played their great 
work of enlightenment too well; and Avhether the 
popular tales, of which, no doubt, the land was once 
full, have not faded away before these great inven- 
tions, as the race of giants waned before the might of 
Odin and the yEsir. Still the example of this very 
Norway, which at one time was thought, even by her 
own sons, to have few tales of her own, and iioav has 
been found to have them so fresh and full, may serve 
as a warning not to abandon a search, Avhich, indeed, 
can scarcely be said to have been ever begun; and to 
suggest a doubt whether the ill success which may 
have attended this or that particular attempt, may 
not have been from the fault rather of the seekers 
after traditions, than from the want of the tradition^ 
themselves. In point of fact, it is a matter of the 
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utmost difficulty to gntlier such talcs in any country, 
as those who have collected them most successfully 
will be the first to confess. It is hard to make old 
and feeble women, who generally are the depositaries 
of these national treasures, believe that the inquirer 
can have any real interest in the matter. They fear 
that the question is only put to turn them into ridi- 
cule; for the popular mind is a sensitive plant; it 
becomes coy, and closes its leaves at the first rude 
touch; and when once shut, it is hard to make these 
aged lips reveal the secrets of the memory. There 
they remain, hoAvever, forming part of an under- 
current of tradition, of which the educated classes, 
through whose minds flows the bright upper-current 
of faith, are apt to forget the very existence. Things 
out of sight, and therefore out of mind. Now and 
then a wave of chance tosses tliem to the surface fi’om 
those hidden depths, and all her Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools are shocked at the wild shapes which still 
haunt the minds of the great mass of the community. 
It cannot be said that the English are not a super- 
stitious people. Here we have gone on for more than 
a hundred years proclaiming our opinion that the 
belief in witches, and wizards, and ghosts, and fetches, 
was extinct throughout the land. Ministers of all 
denominations have preached them down, and philo- 
sophers convinced all the woi’ld of the absurdity of 
such vain superstitions; and yet it has been reserved 
for another learned profession, the Law, to produce in 
one trial at the Staffordshire Assizes, a year or two 
ago, such a host of witnesses who firmly believed in 
witchcraft, and swore to their belief in spectre dogs 
and wizards, as to show that, in the Midland Counties 
at least, such traditions are anything but extinct. If 
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SO much of the bad has been spared by steam, by 
natural philosophy, and by the Church, let us hope 
that some of the good may still linger along 'with it, 
and that an English Grimm may yet arise who may 
carry out what Mr. Chambers has so well begun in 
Scotland, and discover in the mouth of an Anglo- 
Saxon Gammer Grethel some, at least,, of those 
popular tales which England once had in common 
with all the Aryan race.’ 

^ January, 1859 . 
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XXIV. 

TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS\ 

W HEN reviewing, some time ago, Dr. Dasent’s 
‘ Popular Tales from the Norse,’ we expressed 
a hope that something might still be done for reco- 
vering at least a few fragments here and there of 
similar tales once current in England. Ever since 
the brothers Grimm surprised the world by their 
‘ Kinder und Hausmarchen,’ which they had picked 
up in various parts of Germany — in beer-houses, in 
spinning-rooms, or in the warm kitchen of an old 
goodie — an active search has been set on foot in 
every corner of Germany, in Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, nay, even in Finland and Lapland, for every- 
thing in the shape of popular sayings, proverbs, 
riddles, or tales. The result has been more than 
could have been expected. A considerable literature 
has been brought together, and we have gained an 
insight into the natural growth of popular lore, 
more instructive than anything that could be ga- 
thered from chronicles or historians. Our hope that 
Dr. Dasent’s work would give a powerful impulse 
to similar researches in this country has not been 


1 ' Popular Tales of the West Highlands.’ Orally collected, with 
a translation by J* P. Campbell. Edinbmgh : Edmonston and 
Douglas, 1860. 
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disappointed. Good books seem to beget good books, 
and in Mr. Campbell’s ‘ Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands,’ orally collected, -with a translation, we 
are glad to welcome the first response to the appeal 
made by the translator of the Norse Tales. It might 
be feai'ed, indeed, as Dr. Dasent said in his learned 
and eloquent Introduction, whether the„ time for 
collecting such English traditions was not past 
and gone, whether the steam-engine and printing- 
press had not played their great work of enlighten- 
ment too well, and whether the popular tales, of 
which no doubt, the land was once full, had not 
faded away before these great inventions, as the 
race of giants waned before the might of Odin and 
the .Esir. But not so. Of course such stories were 
not to be found in London or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. People who went out story-fishing to 
Richmond or Gravesend would find but poor sport 
among white-tie’d waiters or barmaids in silk. How- 
ever, even in St. James Street, a practised hand may 
get a rise, as witness the following passage fi’om 
Mr. Camijbell’s preface : 

‘ I met two tinkers in St. James Street, in February, 
with black faces and a pan of burning coals each. 
They were followed by a wife, and preceded by a 
mangy tei’rier 'with a stiff tail. I joined the party, 
and one told me a version of “ the man who travelled 
to leani what shivering meant,” while we walked 
together through the Park to Westminster.' 

But though a stray story may thus be bqgged in 
the West-end of London, Mr. Campbell knew full 
well that his best chance would lie as far away 
from the centre of civilisation as railways could carry 
him, and as far away from railways as his legs could 
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take him. So he went to his own native country, 
the "Western Islands and Highlands of Scotland. 
There he knew he would meet with people who 
could neither read nor write, who hardly knew a 
word of English, and from whom he remembered 
as a child to have heard stories exactly like those 
which Dr. Dasent had lately imported from Norw-iy. 
We must copy at least one description of the haunts 
explored by Mr. Campbell : 

‘ Let me describe one of these old stoi’y-men as a 
type of his kind. I trust he will not be otfended, 
for he was very polite to me. His name is ]\Iac- 
Phie ; he lives at the north end of South Uist, where 
the road ends at a sound, which has to he forded at 
the ebb to go to Benbecula. The house is built of 
a double wall of loose boulders, with a layer of peat 
three feet thick between the walls. The ends are 
round, and the roof rests on the inner wall, leaving 
room for a crop of yellow gowans. A man might 
walk round the roof on the top of the -wall. There 
is but one room, wdth two low doors, one on each 
side of the house. The fire is on the floor ; the 
chimney is a hole above it ; and the rafters are hung 
with pendants and festoons of shining black peat 
reek. They are of birch of the mainland, American 
drift wood, or broken wreck. They support a cover- 
ing of turf, and straw, and stones and heather ropes, 
which keep out the rain well enough. 

‘The house stands on a green bank, with grey 
rocks protruding through the turf ; and the whole 
neighbourhood is pervaded by cockle shells, which 
indicate the food of the people and their fishing 
pursuits. In a neighbouring kiln there wei’e many 
cart-loads about to be burned, to make that lime 
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which is so clurahle in the old castles. The owner 
of the house, whom I visited twice, is seventy -nine. 
He told me nine stories, and, like all the others, 
declared that there was no man in the island who 
knew them so well. “ lie could not say how many 
he knew he seemed to know versions of nearly 
everything I had got ; and he told me plainly that 
my versions were good for nothing. “ Ifuch ! thou 
hast not got them right at all.” “ They came into 
his mind,” he said, “sometimes at night when he 
could not sleep — old tales that he had not heard for 
threescore years.” 

‘ He had the manner of a practised narrator, and 
it is quite evident that he is one ; he chuckled at 
the interesting parts, and laid his withered finger on 
my knee as he gave out the terrible bits with due 
solemnity. A small boy in a kilt, with large round 
glittering eyes, was standing mute at his knee, gazing 
at his wrinkled face, and devouring every word. The 
boy’s mother first boiled and then mashed potatoes ; 
and his father, a well grown man in tartan breeks, 
ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a cat and a kitten, 
some hens, and a baby, all tumbled about on the clay 
floor together, and expressed their delight at the 
savoury prospect, each in his o'wn fashion ; and then 
wayfarers dropped in and listened for a spell, and 
passed their remarks, till the ford was shallow. The 
light came streaming down the chimney, and through 
a single pane of glass, lighting up a track in the blue 
mist of the peat smoke ; and fell on the white hair 
and brown withered face of the old man, as he sat 
on a low stool, with his feet to the fire ; and the rest 
of the dwelling, with all its plenishing of boxes and 
box-beds, dishes and dresser, and gear of all sorts, 
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faded away, through shades of deepening brown, to 
the blaek darkness of the smoked roof and the “ peat 
comer.” There we sat, and smoked and talked for 
hours till the tide ebbed ; and then I crossed the 
ford by wading up to the waist, and dried my 
clothes in the wind in Benbecula.’ 

Mr. Campbell, we see, can describe well, and the 
small sketches which he inserts in his preface — ^bits 
of scenery from Scotland or Lapland, from Spain or 
Algiers — are evidently the "work of a man who can 
handle brush and pen with equal skill. If he had 
simply given a description of his travels in the 
Western Highlands, interspersed with some stories 
gathered from the mouths of the people, he would 
have given us a most charming Christmas-book. But 
Mr. Campbell had a higher aim. He had learned 
from Dr. Dasent’s preface, that popular stories may 
be made to tell a story of their own, and that they 
may yield most valuable materials for the paleon- 
tology of the human race. The nations Avho are 
comprehended under the common appellation of 
Aryan or Indo-European — the Hindus, the Persians, 
the Celts, Germans, Homans, Greeks, and Slaves — 
do not only share the same words and the same 
grammar slightly modified in each country, but they 
seem to have likewise preserved a mass of popular 
tradition which had grown up before they had left 
their common home. That this is true with reijard 
to mythological traditions has been fully proved, and 
comparative mythology has by this time taken its 
place as a recognized science, side by side with 
comparative philology. But it is equally known 
that the gods of ancient mythology were changed 
into the demi-gods and heroes of ancient epic poetry. 
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and that these deini-gods again became, at a later 
age, the principal characters of our nursery tales. 
If, therefore, the Saxons, Celts, Romans, Greeks, 
Slaves, Persians, and Hindus once spoke the same 
language, if they worshipped the same Gods and 
believed in the same mythes and legends, we need 
not be surprised that even at the present day there 
is still a palpable similarity between the sitories told 
by MacPhie of South Uist and those for which we 
are indebted to the old grannies in every village of 
German)^ — nay, that the general features of their 
tales should be discovered in the stories of Vishnu- 
sarman and Somadeva in India. 

The discovery of such similarities is no doubt 
highly interesting, but at the same time the subject 
requires the most delicate handling. Such has been 
the later literary intercourse between the nations of 
the East and the West, that many channels, besides 
that of the one common primitive language, were 
open for the spreading of popular stories. The 
researches of De Sacy and Benfey have laid open 
several of these channels through which stories, 
ready-made, were carried through successive trans- 
lations from India to Persia and Greece and the rest 
of Europe. This took place during the Middle Ages ; 
whereas the original seeds of Indo-European legends 
must have been brought to Europe by the first 
Aryans who settled in Greece, Italy, Germany, and 
Gaul. These two classes of legends must, therefore, 
be carefully kept apart, though their separation is 
often a work of great difficulty. The first class of 
legends — ^those which were known to the primeval 
Aryan race, before it broke up into Hindus, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, and Celts — may be called primi- 
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tive, or organic. The second — those which were 
imported in later times from one literature into 
another — may be called secondary, or inorganic. The 
former represent one common ancient stratum of 
language and thought, reaching from India to 
Europe; the latter consist of boulders of various 
strata carried along by natund and artificial means 
from one country to another. As we distinguish in 
each Aryan language bet'ween common and foreign 
words — thn former constituting the ancient heir-loom 
of the Aryan raee, the latter being borrowed by 
Romans from Greeks, by Gei’mans from Romans, by 
Celts from Germans — so Ave ought to distinguish 
betAveen common aboriginal xVryan legends and 
legends borroAved and transplanted at later times. 
The rules AA’hicb apply to the treatment of AA'orcls 
apply Avith equal force to the comparative analysis 
of legends. If AA'-e find Avords in Sanskrit exactly 
the same as in Greek, we knoAV that they cannot be 
the same Avords. The phonetic S3'stcm of Greek is 
different from that of Sanskrit; and Avords, in order 
to prove their original identit)’’, must be shoAvn to 
have suffered the modifying influences of the phonetic 
system peculiar to each language. Ekatara in San- 
skrit cannot be the same AAmrd as Ixars^os in Greek ; 
better in English cannot be the same as b eh ter in 
Persian. Ei in German cannot be the same as English 
eye. If they Avere the same words, they Avould 
necessarily have diverged more widely through the 
same influence which made Greek different from 
Sanskrit, Persian different from English, and English 
different from German. This of course does not 
apply to foreign words. When the Romans adopted 
the Avord philosophos from Greek, they hardly 
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changed it at all; whereas the root sap had, by a 
perfectly natural process, produced sapiens in Latin, 
and sophos in Greek. 

Another rule of the science of language which ought 
to be carefully observed in the comparative study of 
legends is this, that no comparison should be made 
before each word is traced back to its most primitive 
form and meaning. We cannot compare English and 
Hindustani, but we can trace an English word back 
to Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and a Hindustani word 
back to Hindu and Sanskrit; and then from Gothic 
and Sanskrit vre can measure and discover the central 
point from whence the original Aryan word pro- 
ceeded. We thus discover not only its original form, 
but at the same time its etj’mological meaning. 
Apjplying this rule to the comparison of popular tales, 
we maintain that before any comparison can be insti- 
tuted between nursery talcs of Germany, England, 
and India, each tale must be traced back to a legend 
or mythe from whence it arose, and in which it had 
a natural meaning : otherwise Ave cannot hope to arrive 
at any satisfactory results. One instance must suf- 
fice to illustrate the application of these rules. In 
Mr. Campbell’s West Highland Tales we meet with 
the story of a frog avIio Avishes to many the daughter 
of a queen, and who, AAdien the youngest daughter of 
the queen consents to become his AAdfe, is freed from 
a spell and changed into a handsome man. This 
stoiy can be traced back to the year 1548. In 
Germany it is well knoAvn as the story of the 
‘ Froschkhnig.’ Mr. Campbell thinks it is of Gaelic 
origin, because the speech of the frog in Gaelic is 
an imitation of the gui’gling and quacking of spring 
frogs. However, the first question to answer is 
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this, How came such a story ever to be invented? 
Human beings, we may hope, were at all times 
sufficiently enlightened to know that a marriage 
between a frog and the daughter of a queen was 
absurd. No poet could ever have sat down to invent 
sheer nonsense like this. We may ascribe to our 
ancestors any amount of childlike simplicity, but we 
must take care not to degrade them to the rank of 
mere idiots. There must have been something rational 
in the earl^ stories and mythes; and until we find a 
I’eason for each, we must just leave them alone as we 
leave a curious petrifaction which has not yet been 
traced back to any living type. Now, in our case 
it can be shown that frog was used as a name of the 
sun. In the ancient floating speech of the Aryan 
family the sun had hundreds of names. Each poet 
thought he had a right to call the sun by his omi 
name; and he would even call it by a different name 
at sunrise and at sunset, in spring and in winter, in 
war or in peace. Their ancient language was through- 
out poetical and metaphorical. The sun might be 
called the nourisher, the awakenei', the giver of life, 
the messenger of death, the brilliant eye of heaven, 
the golden swan, the dog, the wolf, the lion. Now 
at sunrise and sunset, when the sun seemed squatting 
on the water, it was called the frog. This may have 
been at first the expression of one individual poet, 
or the slang name once used by a fisherman watching 
the sun as it slowly emerged fi-om the clouds in 
winter. But the name possessed vitality; it remained 
current for a time; it was amplified into short pro- 
verbial sayings; and at last, when the original 
metaphor was lost sight of, when people no longer 
knew that the frog spoken of in their saws and 
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proverbs was meant for the sun, these saws and 
proverbs became changed into mythes and legends. 
In Sanskrit the name of the frog is Bheka, and from 
it a feminine was formed, Bheki. This feminine, 
Bheki, must have been at one time used as a name 
of the sun, for the sun was under certain circum- 
stances feminine in India as well as in Germany. 
After a time, when this name had become obsolete, 
stories were told of Bheki which had a natural 
sense only when told of the sun, and which are the 
same in character as other stories told of heroes or 
heroines whose original solar character cannot be 
doubted. Thus we find in Sanskrit the story that 
Bheki, the frog, was a beautiful girl; and that one 
day, when sitting near a well, she was discovered by 
a king, who asked her to be his wife. She consented, 
on condition that he should ne\'er show her a drop 
of water. One day, being tired, she asked the king 
for water, the king forgot his promise, brought water, 
and Bheki disappeared. This story was known 
at the time when Kapila wrote his philosophical 
aphorisms in India, for it is there quoted as an 
illustration. But long before Kapila the stoiy of 
Bheki must have grown up gradually, beginning 
^vith a short saying about the sun — such as that 
Bheki, the sun, will die at the sight of water, as we 
should say that the sun will set when it approaches 
the water from which it rose in the morning. Thus, 
viewed as a woman, the sun-frog might be changed 
into a woman and mamed to' a king; viewed as 
a man he might be married to a princess. In either 
case stories would naturally arise to explain more or 
less fully all that seemed strange in these marriages 
between frog and man, and the charge from sun to 
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frog, and from frog to man, which was at first due 
to the mere spell of language, would, in our nursery 
tales, be ascribed to miraculous charms more faTniliar 
to a later age. 

It is in this way alone that a comparison of tales, 
legends, and mythes can lead to truly scientific results. 
Mere similarity between stories discovered in distant 
parts of the world is no more than similarity of sound 
between words. Words may be identical in sound, 
and yet totally distinct in origin. In all branches of 
science wo want to know the origin of things, and to 
watch their growth and deca3% If ‘ Storiology,’ as 
Mr. Campbell calls it, is to be a scientific study, it 
must follow the same course. Mr. Campbell has 
brought together in his introduction and his notes 
much that is A'aluable and curious. The coincidences 
which he has pointed out between the stories of the 
Western Highlands and other parts of the Aryan 
world, are striking in themselves, and will be useful 
for further researches. But the most valuable parts 
of his work are the stories themselves. For these he 
will receive the thanks of all who are interested in 
the study of language and popular literature, and we 
hope that he will feel encouraged to go on with his 
work, and that his example wiU be followed by others 
in other parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


February^ 1861 . 
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T he study of •mankind is making rapid progress 
in our days. The early history of the human 
race, which in former centuries "was -written chiefly 
by poets or philosophers, has now been taken up in 
good earnest by men who care for facts, and for facts 
ouly^ and who, if they cannot reveal to us the VBvy 
beginnings of human life and human thought, have 
succeeded, at least, in opening broad views into a 
distant past, hitherto impenetrable, and have brought 
together fragments of langu.age, religion, mythology, 
legends, laws, and customs which give us a real and 
living idea of the early ancestors of our race. 

The first impulse to these researches was given by 
the science of language. By a mere classification of 
languages and by a c.ireful analysis of words, that 
science has shed a dazzling light on the darkest ages 
in the history of man. Where all was guess-work 
before, we have now a well-established pedigree of 
languages and races, which still stand the test of the 
most uncompromising scepticism. Who in the last 
century could have dreamt of a genealogical relation* 

* ‘ Besearches into the Early History of Mankind, and the 
Development of Civilisation.’ By Edward Burnet Tylor, author 
of* Mexico and the Mexiciins.’ London : John Murray, 1865. 
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ship between the languages of the Greeks and 
Komans and that of the ancient Hindus, or the 
Persians of Zoroaster and Darius ? Who would have 
ventured to maintain that the Teutonic, Celtic, and 
Slavonic nations were in reality of the same kith 
and kin as the Greeks and Romans, who looked down 
upon them as mere barbarians ? The change from 
the Ptolemaic system to that which placed the sun 
in the centre of our planetary world was hardly more 
startling than the discovery of an Indo-European or 
Aryan family of speech, which unites by a common 
bond nations so distant as the inhabitants of Ceylon 
and Iceland. And by how close a bond! Let us 
consider but one instance. ‘ I know ’ in modern 
German is ich weiss; ‘we know,' iii the plural, 
wir wissen. Why this change of vowel in the 
singular and plural ? Modern German can give us 
no ansAver, nor ancient German, not even the most 
ancient German of the fourth century, the Gothic of 
TJlphilas. Here, too, we find vait, ‘I knoAV,’ with 
the diphthong in the singular, but vitum, ‘we 
know,’ with the simple vowel. A similar change 
meets us in the ancient language of England, and 
king Alfred would have said w&t, ‘I knoAV,’ but 
wit on, ‘we know.’ If, then, vre turn to Greek Ave 
see here too the same anomalous transition from 
(v)oida, ‘I know,’ to (v)ismen, ‘ we knoAv;’ but Ave 
look in vain for any intelligible explanation of so 
capricious a change. At last we turn to Sanskrit, 
and there not only do we meet Avith the change from 
veda, ‘I know,’ to vidma, ‘we know,’ but we also 
discover the key to it. In Sanskrit the accent of 
the perfect falls throughout on the first syllable in 
the singular, in the plural on the lastj and it Avas 
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this change of accent Avhich produced the analogous 
change in the length of the radical vowel. So small 
and apparently insignificant a fact as this, the change 
of i into ^ (ai) whenever the accent falls on it, teaches 
us lessons more important than all the traditions put 
together which the inhabitants of India, Greece, and 
Germany have preserved of their earliest migrations 
and of the foundations of their empires, ascribed to 
their gods, or to the sons their gods and heroines. 
This one fact proves that before the Hindus mi- 
grated to the southern peninsula of Asia, and before 
the Greeks and Germans had ti’odden the soil of 
Europe, the common ancestors of these three races 
spoke one and the same language, a language so well 
regulated and so firmly settled that we can discover 
the same definite outlines in the grammar of the 
ancient songs of the Veda, the poems of Homer, and 
the Gothic Bible of Ulphilas. IVhat does it mean, 
then, that in each of these three languages ‘ I know ’ 
is expressed by a perfect, originally meaning ‘ I have 
perceived ? ’ It means that this fashion or idiom had 
become permanent before the Greeks separated from 
the Hindus, before the Hindus became unintelligible 
to the Germans. And what is the import of the 
shortening of the vowel in the plural, or rather of its 
strengthening in the singular? Its import is that, 
at an early period in the growth of the most ancient 
Aryan language, the terminations of the first, second, 
and third persons singular had ceased to be felt as 
independent personal pronouns; that hence they had 
lost the accent, which fell back on the radical vowel ; 
while in the plural the terminations, continuing to 
be felt as modificatory pronominal suffixes, retained 
the accent and left the radical vowel unchanged. 
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This rule continued to be observed in Sanskrit lonsr 
after the reason of it had ceased to be perceived. 
The change of accent and the change of vowel re- 
mained in harmony. In Greek, on the contrary, the 
accentuation was gradually changed. The accent in 
the perfect remained in the plural on the same vowel 
as in the singular; j^et, although thus the efficient 
cause for the change in the vowel had disappeared, 
we find the Greek continuing to strengthen the 
vowel in the singular (v)oida, and to shorten it 
in the plural (v)isinen, instead of (v)idmen, just 
as their forefathers had done before their common 
language had been broken up into so many national 
dialects — the Sanskrit, the Greek, the German. The 
facts of language, however small, are historical facts, 
and require an historical explanation ; and no expla- 
nation of the fact just mentioned, which is one out of 
thousands, has yet been stai’ted, except that long 
before the earliest literary documents of Sanskrit, 
which go back to 1500 b.c., long before Ilomer, long 
before the first appearance of Latin, Celtic, German, 
and Slavonic speech, there must have been an earlier 
and more primitive language, the fountain-head of 
all, just as Latin was the fountain-head of Italian, 
Trench, and Spanish. How much time was required 
for this gradual change and separation — how long it 
took before the Hindus and Greeks, starting from 
the same centre, became so different in their lan- 
guage as the Sanskrit of the Veda is from the Greek 
of Homer — is a question which no honest scholar 
would venture to answer in definite chronological 
language. It must have taken several generations, 
it may have taken hundreds or thousands of years. 
We have no adequate measures for such changes, 
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and analogies derived from the time required for 
modem changes are as deceiJtive in language as in 
geolog5^ The facts established once for aU by the 
science of language are important enough in them- 
selves, even though the ancient periods in the growth 
of human thought which have thus unexpectedly been 
opened before our eyes should resist all attempts at 
chronological measurement. There is a perspective 
order of facts which to those acquainted with the facts 
is more instructive than mere chronological perspec- 
tive, and he who, after examining the grammars of 
Greek and Sanskrit, simply wonders how long it 
must have taken before two branches of speech, once 
united, could diverge so tar, has a far more real and 
useful impression of the long process that led to such 
results than he who should assert that a thousand 
years is the minimum to account for such changes. 

What it is important to knoAv, and more important 
than any dates, is this, that if we search for monu- 
ments of the earliest history of our race, we have 
but to look around us. Si monumentum quaeris, 
circumspice. Our language, the dialects spoken 
at the present moment in every town and village of 
these islands, not excluding the Celtic vernaculars of 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland; the languages again 
of Germany, Sweden, Denmark, of Italy, France, 
Spain, of Eussia and her dependencies, of Persia and 
of India; these are the most ancient monuments, 
these are the ancient mounds through which we may 
run our trenches if we wish to discover beneath their 
surface the very palaces which were the homes of 
our forefathers, the veiy temples in which they 
prayed and worshipped. Languages, it is true, are 
constantly changing, but never in the history of man 
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has there been a new language. What does that 
mean? Neither more nor less than that in speaking 
as we do, we are using the same materials, however 
broken up, crushed, and put together anew, which 
were handled by the first speaker, i.e. the first real 
ancestor of our race. Call that ancestor Adam, and 
the world is stiU speaking the language of Adam. 
Call those ancestors Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and 
the races of mankind are still speaking the languages 
of Shem, Kam, and Japhet. Or if we use the termi- 
nology of the science of language, we say again that 
all Aryan nations are still speaking the language of 
the founders and fathers of the Aryan family, in the 
same sense in which Dante speaks the language of 
Virgil, or Guizot the language of Cicero; that all 
Semitic nations speak but varieties of the original 
speech of their first ancestors, and that the languages 
of the Turanian or AUophylic tribes are so many 
rivers and rivulets diverging from distant centres, 
changing so rapidly as almost to lose their own 
identity, yet in their first beginnings as ancient as 
any of the Aryan or Semitic branches of speech. 
The very words, which we are here using have their 
first beginning nowhere -within the recollection of 
history. We hear of the invention of new tools and 
weapons, we never hear of the invention of new 
languages or even of neAv words. New words are 
old words; old in their material elements, though 
new, and constantly renewed, in their form. If we 
analyse any word, its last radical elements, those 
elements which resist further analysis, are pre- 
historic, primordial, older than anything human in 
the realm of nature or the realm of thought. In 
these words, if carefully analysed, is to be read the 
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history of the human mind, the gradual progress 
from simple to' mixed modes of thought, from 
material to abstract conceptions, from clear to ob- 
scure metaphors. Let us take one instance. Do we 
want to know what was uppermost in the minds of 
those who formed the word for punishment, the 
Latin poena, or punio, to punish; the root pli in 
Sanskrit, which means to cleanse, to pui’iiy, tells us 
that the Latin derivative was originally formed, not 
to express mere striking or torturing, but? cleansing, 
correcting, delivering from the stain of sin. In 
Sanskrit many a god is implored to cleanse away 
(punihi) the sins of men, and the substantive 
p&iVana, though it did not come to mean punish- 
ment — ^this in Sanskrit is called by the most appro- 
priate name dan (fa, stick — took in later times the 
sense of purification and penance. Kow, it is clear 
that the train of thought which leads fi’om purifica- 
tion to penance or from purification to punishment 
reveals a moral and even a religious sentiment in the 
conception and naming of poena, and it shows us 
that in the very infancy of criminal justice punish- 
ment was looked upon, not simply as a retribution 
or revenge, but as a correction, as a removal of guilt. 
We do not feel the presence of these early thoughts 
when we speak of corporal punishment or castiga- 
tion; yet castigation, too, Avas originally chasten- 
ing, from cast us, pure; and incest urn was impurity 
or sin, which, according to Koman law, the priests 
had to make good, or to punish, by a supplicium, 
a supplication or prostration before the gods. The 
power of punishment, originally belonging to the 
father, as part of his patria potestas, was gradually 
transferred to the king, and if we want to know 
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the original conception of kingship among the Arj'an 
nations we have again only to analyse etymologi- 
cally some of theii’ names for king. These names 
tell us nothing of divinely given prerogative nor 
of the possession of supereminent strength, courage, 
and wisdom. (?anaka, one of the words for kins: 
in Sanskrit, means originally parent, father, then 
king, thus showing the natural transition from father 
to king, from patria to regia potestas. It was 
an important remark of one of the most thoughtful 
• etymologists, Jacob Grimm, that the Old Norse 
word for king, Konungr or Kongr, cannot, as 
was commonly supposed, be derived from the Old 
Norse kyn, race, nor the Anglo-Saxon cyning, from 
cyn, kill, family. King is an old word common to 
the three branches of the Teutonic races, not coined 
afresh in Sweden, England, and Germany, nay, not 
even coined out of purely German ore. It did not 
mean originally a man of family, a man of noble 
birth, but it is, as we said, in reality the same word, 
both in form and meaning, as the Sanskrit ^anaka, 
formed previously to the separation of Sanskrit, from 
German, and meaning originally father, secondly, 
king. 

And here we perceive the difference between ety- 
mology and definition which has so often been over- 
looked. The etymology of a word can never give us 
its definition; it can only supply us with historical 
evidence that at the time when a word was formed, 
its predicative power represented one out of many 
characteristic features of the object to which it was 
applied. We are not justified in saying that because 
punire meant originally to purify, therefore the 
Roman conception of punishment was exclusively 
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that of purification. All we can say is that one 
aspect of punishment, which struck the earliest 
framers of the language of Italy, was that of expia- 
tion. Other views of punishment, however, were by 
no means overlooked, but found manifold expression 
in synonymous words. Thus the transition of mean- 
ing from father to king shows that as in gach family 
the eldest male jiarent was supreme, so when families 
grew into clans, ti’ibes, and nations, a similar supre- 
macy over these larger communities was ‘’allowed to 
one of the fathers or elders. It shows us one phase 
in the origin of patriarchal kingship, one so well 
brought out by Mr, Blaine in his ‘ Ancient Law;’ but 
it neither proves that kingly government among the 
Aryan nations was alw{i5’s paternal, nor that there 
were no other steps to sovereign power. Words such 
as rex, from regere, to steer; dux, from due ere, 
to lead, or imperator, a general, tell us of different 
ways in which ancient dynasties were founded. 

By this process of comparing and analysing words, 
particularly words common to many or all of the 
Aryan nations, it has been possible to recover some 
of the thoughts that filled the hearts and minds of 
our own most distant ancestors, of a race of men who 
lived we know not where and when, but to whose 
intellectual labours we owe not only the precious ore, 
but much of the ready money which still forms the 
intellectual currency of the Aiyan world. Our dic- 
tionaries are but new editions of their dictionary ; 
our grammars but abstmets of their grammar. If 
we are what we ai’e, not only by flesh and blood, but 
by thought and language, then our true kith and 
kin are to be found among the nations of Greece 
and Italy, of India and Persia; our true ancestors lie 
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buried in that central Aiyan home from which, at a 
time long before the fifteenth century b.c., migrated 
those who brought to India the language of the 
Vedas, and to the shores of the iEgean Sea the lan- 
guage of the Homeric songs. 

Here, however, the science of language does not 
stop. Not satisfied with having proved the original 
identity of the grammatical structure of Sanskrit, 
Persian, Greek, Latin, the Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic dialects, and thus having brought to light 
the oi’iginal meaning of their words, it proceeded tc 
establish another fact of equal importance, and tc 
open a new field of research of even greater interest 
It showed that the broad outlines of the aiiciem 
religions of those races were likewise the same, tha 
originally they all worshipped the same gods, anc 
that their earliest communities were not broken U] 
before such pregnant conceptions as God, evi 
spirit, heaven, sacred, to worship, to believe 
had found expression. The comparison of the dif 
ferent forms of Aryan religion and mythology h 
India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, has fol 
lowed closely in the wake of comparative philolog}' 
and its results cannot fail to modify largely th 
views commonly entertained of the origin of th 
religions of mankind. 

Nor was this all. It was soon perceived that i 
each of these nations there was a tendency to chang 
the original conception of divine powers, to mis 
understand the many names given to these power, 
and to misinterpret the praises addressed to then 
In this manner some of the divine names wei 
changed into half-divine, half-human heroes, and i 
last the mythes which were true and intelligible s 
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told originally of the sun, or the dawn, or the storms, 
were turned into legends or fables too marvellous to 
be believed of common mortals, yet too profane to be 
believed any longer of gods like those who were 
worshipped by the contemporaries of Thales or 
Herakleitos. This process can be watched in India, 
in Greece, in Germany. The same story, or nearlv 
the same, is told of gods, of heroes, and of men. 
The divine mythe becomes an heroic legend, and 
the heroic legend fades away into a nursery tale. 
Our nursery tales have well been called the modern 
patois of the ancient sacred mythology of the Aryan 
race, and as there are similai’ities between Hindu- 
stani and French (such similarities as we may expect 
between distant cousins) wc may well understand 
how it came to pass that in many of the Norse tales 
or in Grimm’s Mahrchcn the burden of the stoi^’ 
is the same as in the Eastern fairy tales and in 
Grecian fables. Here, too, the ground-plan of a new 
science has been sketched out, and broken relics of 
the ancient folk-lore of the Aryan family have been 
picked up in the cottages of Scotland, the spinning- 
rooms of Germany, the bazaars of Herat, and the 
monasteries of Ceylon, 

Thus we have finished our survey of the various 
inquiries into the ancient ‘ works and days ’ of man- 
kind which have been set on foot by the students of 
the science of language, and we liave reached at last 
that point where we may properly appreciate the 
object and character of Mr. Tylor’s book, ‘ Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind and the Develop- 
ment of Civilisation.’ The question had often been 
asked, — if everything in language which seems 
modem is really so very old, if an unbroken chain 
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unites our thoughts with the first stammerings of 
our Aryan forefathers, if the Robin Hood of our 
nursery tales is only a disguise of the Northern god 
Wodan or Odin, and our Harlequin a mollified 
representative of the Hellequin of the Franks, why 
should not the same apply to many of our man- 
ners and customs ? It is true we are no longer 
shepherds and hunters, like our earlicT forefather's. 
We wash, and comb, and dross, and s>l)avo, while they 
had no names for soap or razors, for combs or kilts. 
They were uncivilised pagans — we are civilised 
Christians. Yet, in spite of all these difference*, it 
was thought to be a question of interest whether 
some of our modern customs might not be traced 
back to earlier sources, and be shown to have {jre- 
vailed not only on Teutonic soil, but among several, 
or all, of the races which together form the Aryan 
family. Jacob Grimm wrote a most interesting paper 
on the different forms of burial, and he came to the 
conclusion that both burning and burying w^ere re- 
cognised fonns of sepulture among the Aryan nations 
from the earliest times, but that burning was origin- 
ally preferred by nomadic, burying by agricultural 
tribes. He likewise showed that the burning of 
widows was by no means a custom confined to India, 
but that it existed in earlier times amone: Thracians, 
Getae, and Scythians, and that the self-immolation 
of Brynhild on the pile of Sigurd was by no means 
an isolated instance in the mythology of the Teu- 
tonic race. Curious coincidences have likewise been 
pointed out in the marriage ceremonies of the Hin- 
dus, Greeks, Romans, and Germans, and not a few of 
the laws and customs of the Teutonic tribes have 
been traced back by Grimm, with more or less 
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success, to corresponding laws and customs in India, 
Greece, and Italy. 

It is, no doubt, desirable in researches of this kind 
to keep at first within the bounds laid down by the 
science of language, and to compare the customs of 
those nations only whose languages are known to be 
of the same origin. A comparative study of Aryan 
customs, of Semitic customs, of Tm’anian customs 
would yield more satisfactory results than a promis- 
cuous intercomparison of the customs of ad mankind. 
In a book recently published by Mr, McLennan ‘ On 
Primitive Marriage,’ in which he proves that among 
many nations wives were originally captured, and 
that the form of capture remained as a symbol in the 
marriage ceremonies of later ages, the want of some 
systematic treatment of this kind is felt very much, 
and while we find evidence from all quarters of the 
globe in support of his theory, we miss a due con- 
sideration of what is nearer home ; for instance, the 
Old Norse word quAn-fang, ‘ wife-catching,’ and the 
German brfit-loufti, ‘ bride-racing,’ both used in the 
sense of marriage. 

At the same time, a more comprehensive study of 
customs is necessary as a corrective for more special 
inquiries. If we find the same custom in India and 
in Greece, we are apt to suppose that it must have 
sprung from a common source, and we are inclined 
to ascribe its origin to the times preceding the 
Aryan separation. But if we find exactly the same 
custom in America or Australia, we are warned at 
once against too hasty conclusions. In this respect 
Mr. M'Lennan’s book is very useful. We learn, foj* 
instance, that bride-racing, even as a merely symbolic 
ceremony, was by no means confined to the Aryan 
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nations. Among the wild tribes of the Malay penin- 
sula the bride and bridegroom are led by one of the 
old men of the tribe towards a circle. The girl runs 
round first, and the young man pursues a short 
distance behind ; if he succeed in reaching and re- 
taining her, she becomes his wife ; if not, he loses all 
claim to her. As in a comparative study of laws we 
must learn to distinguish the surface of conventional 
statutes from the lower and far more widely extend- 
ing substrdtum of morality, so in a comparative study 
of customs, it is necessary to separate what is con- 
ventional, individual, local, or national from what is 
natural, general, universal, and simply human. If, 
for instance, we found metrical and rhythmical 
poetry in Greece, Rome, and India only, we might 
look upon it as an invention peculiar to the Aryan 
race ; but if we find the same among Semitic and 
Turanian races, we see at once that metre and 
rhythm are forms which human language naturally 
assumes, and which may be brought to more or less 
perfection under circumstances more or less favour- 
able. Lolling out the tongue as a sign of contempt 
is certainly an ancient Aryan custom, for the verb 
lal is found in Sanskrit with the same meaning as in 
English. Yet this gesture is not restricted to Aryan 
nations. Rubbing of noses, by way of salutation, 
might seem peculiar to the New Zealander ; but it 
exists in China, and Linna3us found the same habit 
in the Lapland Alps. Here we perceive the prin- 
cipal difficulty in what may be called ethological 
as distinguished from ethnological researches, and 
we see why it is necessary that in a comparative 
study of manners special studies should always be 
checked by more general observations. 
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In tKe volume before us which we hope is only 
the first of a long series, Mr. Tylor has brought 
together the most valuable evidence as to the simi- 
larity of customs, not only among races linguistically 
related to each other, but likewise among races 
whose languages are totally distinct. He has been 
a most patient and accurate collector of facts, and, 
considering how few predecessors he has had in this 
branch of study, he deserves great ci*edit for his 
industry in collecting and his good sense* in arrang- 
ing his evidence. He expresses himself indebted to 
Dr. Gustav Klemm, of Dresden, and Dr, Bastian, 
whose works on the history of civilisation are fre- 
quently quoted. But Mr. Tylor has supplied that 
which was wanting in those works, by giving life and 
purpose to facts, and making them instructive, in- 
stead of being simply oppressive. Some articles by 
Professor Lazarus, too, are quoted from a German 
periodical specially devoted to what is called 
V biker psychologic, or ethnic psychology; but 
they are the works of a philosopher rather than of 
a collector of facts. They are full of deep meta- 
physical speculations, and we do not wonder at 
Mr. Tylor’s remarks, who, when quoting a paz’ticu- 
larly lucid and eloquent passage on the relation of 
speech to thought, observes, ‘ Transcendental as it is, 
it is put in such clear terms that we may almost 
think we understand it.’ 

Mr. Tylor is particularly free from foregone con- 
clusions ; nay, he has been blamed for not attempting 
to bring his researches more to a point, and drawing 
general conclusions from the statements which he has 
grouped so well together. We have no doubt that 
his book would have been read with keener interest. 
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if it had been written in supi^ort of any popular or 
unpopular theoiy, or if cei'tain conclusions to Avhich 
his researches seem to lead had been laid down as 
indubitable facts. But what thus detracts from the 
ephemeral interest will increase the permanent value 
of his work. 

‘The ethnologist,’ says Mr. Tylor (p. 273), 

‘Must have derived from observation of many 
cases a general notion of what man does and does 
not do before he can say of any particular custom 
which he finds in two distant places either that it is 
likely that a similar state of things may have pro- 
duced it more than once, or that it is unlikely — that 
it is even so unlikely as to approach the limit of 
impossibility — that such a thing should have grown 
up independently in the two, or three, or twenty 
places where he finds it. In the first case, it is 
worth little or nothing to him as evidence bearing 
on the early history of mankind, but in the latter it 
goes with more or le.^s foi’ce to prove that the people 
who possess it are allied by blood, or have been in 
contact, or have been influenced indii*ectly one from 
the other, or both from a common source, or that 
some combination of these things has happened ; in 
a word, that there has been historical connection 
between them.’ 

Thus, Mr. Tylor argues very correctly that a belief 
in immortality, which is found in many parts of the 
world, is no proof of any historical contact between 
the nations that hold it. The ancient Hindus be- 
lieved in immortality, and in personal immortality ; 
and we find them in the Veda praying to their 
gods that they might see their fathers and mothers 
again in the bright world to come. We can hardly 
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imiigiiie such a prayer from the lips of a Greek or 
a Roman, though it would 2iot surprise us in the 
sacred groves of ancient Germany. What a deeply 
interesting work might be written on this one sub- 
ject — on the different forms which a belief in 
immortality has assumed among the different races 
of mankind! We shall here only mention a few of 

^ O 

its lowest forms. 

The Greenlander believes that when a man dies 
his soul travels to Tomgarsuk, the land where reigns 
perpetual summer, all sunshine, and no night ; where 
there is good water, and birds, fish, seals, and rein- 
deer 2vithout end, that are to be caught without 
trouble, or are found cooking alive in a huge kettle. 
But the journey to this land is difiicult; the souls 
have to slide five days or more dovru a precipice all 
stained with the blood of those who have gone down 
before. And it is especially grievous for the poor 
souls, when the journey must be made in winter or 
in tempest, for then a soul may come to harm, or 
suffer the other death, as they call it, when it perishes 
utterly, and nothing is left. The bridge Es-Sirat, 
which stretches over the midst of the Moslem hell, 
finer than a hair, and sharper than the edge of a 
sword conveys a similar conception ; and the Jews, 
too, when they came to believe in immortality, ima- 
gined a bridge of hell, at least for unbelievers to 
pass. Mr. Tylor traces this idea of a bridge in Java, 
in North America, in South America, and he shows 
how, in Polynesia, the bridge is replaced by canoes 
in which the souls had to pass the great gulf. 

The native tribes of the lower end of South Ame- 
rica believe in two great powers of good and evil, 
but likewise in a number of inferior deities. These 
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are supposed to have been the creators and ancestors 
of different families, and hence ‘when an Indian dies 
his soul goes to live with the deity who presides over 
his particular family. These deities have each their 
separate habitations in vast cavei’ns under the earth, 
and thither the departed repair to enjoy the happi- 
ness of being eternally drunk. 

Messrs. Lewis and Clarke give the following ac- 
count of the belief in a future state entertained by 
another Aifierican tribe, the Mandans : 

* Their belief in a future state is connected with 
this tradition of their origin : — the whole nation 
resided in one large village underground near a sub- 
terraneous lake. A grape-vine extended its roots 
down to their habitation and gave them a view of 
the light. Some of the most adventurous climbed 
up the vine, and were delighted with the sight of 
the earth, which they found covered with buffalo, 
and rich with every kind of fruit. lieturning with 
the grapes they had gathered, their countrymen were 
so pleased with the taste of them that the whole 
nation resolved to leave their dull residence for the 
charms of the upper region. Men, women, and 
children ascended by means of the vine, but when 
about half the nation had reached the surface of the 
earth, a corpulent woman who was clambering up 
the vine broke it with her weight, and closed upon 
herself and the rest of the nation the liffht of the 
sun. Those who were left on earth made a village 
below where we saw the vine villages, and when the 
[Mandans die they expect to return to the original seats 
of their forefathers, the good reaching the ancient vil- 
lage by means of the lake, which the burden of the 
sins of the wicked 'will not enable them to cross.’ 
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Mr. .Tylor aptly compares the fable of the vine 
and the fat woman with the story of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, and he brings other stories from Malay 
and Polynesian districts embodying the same idea. 
Among the different ways by which it was thought 
possible to ascend from earth to heaven, Mr. Tylor 
mentions the rank spear-grass, a rope or thong, a 
spider’s web, a ladder of iron or gold, a column of 
smoke, or the rainbow. In the Mongolic tales of 
Gesser Chan the hero lets himself down from heaven 
and ascends again by means of a chain. 

The Polynesians imagine that the sky descends at 
the horizon and encloses the earth. Hence they call 
foreigners papalangi, or ‘ heaven-bursters,’ as having 
broken in from another world outside. According 
to their views, we live upon the ground floor of a 
great house, with upper storeys rising one over 
another above us and cellars down below. There 
are holes in the ceiling to let the rain through, and 
as men are supposed to visit the dwellers above, the 
dwellers from below are believed to come sometimes 
up to the surface, and likewise to receive visits from 
men in return. 

Gatlin’s account of the Choctaw belief in a future 
state is equally curious. They hold that the spirit 
lives after death, and that it has a great distance to 
travel towards the west ; that it has to cross a dread- 
ful, deep, and rapid stream, over which, from hill to 
hill, there lies a long, slippery pine log, with the 
bark pealed off. Over this the dead have to pass 
before they reach the delightful hunting-grounds. 
The good walk on safely, though six people from the 
other side throw stones at them ; but the wicked 
trying to dodge the stones, slip off the log, and fall 
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thousands of feet into the water which is dashinff 

o 

over the rocks. 

The New Hollanders, according to Mr. Oldfield, 
believe that all who are good men and have been 
properly buried, enter heaven after death. Heaven, 
which is the abode of the two good divinities, is 
represented as a delightful place, where there is 
abundance of game and food, never any excess of 
heat or cold, rain or drought, no malign spirits, no 
sickness ordeath; but plenty of rioting, singing, and 
dancing for evermore. They also believe in an evil 
spirit who dwells in the nethermost regions, and, 
strange to say, they represent him with horns 
and a tail, though one would think that prior to 
the introduction of cattle into New Holland, the 
natives could not have been aware of the existence 
of horned beasts. 

Now, with regard to all these forms of belief in 
a future state, Mr. Tylor would hold that they had 
arisen independently among ditferent races, and that 
they supply no argument in favour of anj'- historical 
connection between these races. But let us now 
take a ditferent instance. M’’hen we find in Africa 
the same beast fables with which we are familiar 
from Re3'nard the Fox, then the coincidence is such 
that, according to Mr. Tylor, it cannot be asciibed to 
natural causes. 

‘ Dr. Dasent,’ he writes, ‘ in his Introduction to the 
Norse Tales, has shown that popular stories found in 
the w'est and south of Africa must have come from 
the same course with old mythes current in distant 
regions of Europe. Still later. Dr. Bleek has pub- 
lished a collection of Hottentot Fables, “ Reynard 
the Fox in South Africa,” which shows that other 
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mythio ppisorlps, long familiar in remote countries, 
have established themselves among these rude people 
as household tales. As it happens, we know from 
other sources enough to explain the appearance in 
South Africa of stories from Reynard by referring 
them to European, and more particularly to Dutch, 
influences. But, oven without such knowledge, the 
tales themselves prove an historical connection, near 
or remote, between Europe and the Cape of Good 
Hope. ' 

Where coincidences occur in the customs and tra- 
ditions of nations who, as far as history tells us, have 
never had any intcrcoiu’se together, i\l r. Tylor simply 
registei’s the fact, without drawing further conclu- 
sions. He has, indeed, endeavoured in one instance 
to establish an historical connection between the 
mythology of America and that of Asia and the rest 
of the ■world, on the strength of a certain similarity 
of legends ; but we doubt •vsdiethcr his evidence, 
however striking, is strong enough to support so 
bold an arch. There is in the popular traditions of 
Central America the story of two brothers who, 
starting on their dangerous jounrey to the land of 
Xibalba, where their father had 2>erished, plant each 
a cane in the middle of their grandmother’s house 
that she may knoAV by its flourishing or withering 
whether they are alive or dead. Exactly the same 
conception occurs in Grimm’s Hahrchen. When 
the two gold-children wish to see the world and to 
leave their father, and when their father is sad and 
asks them how he shall have news of them, they tell 
him, ‘We leave you the two golden lilies: from 
these you can see how we fare. If they are fresh 
we are well ; if they fade we are ill ; if they fall we 

vnr Ti tr 
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arc dead.’ Grimm traces the same idea in Indian 
stories. Now this idea is strange enough, and its 
occurrence in India, Germany, and Central America 
is stranger still. If it occurred in Indian and German 
tales only, we might consider it as ancient Aryan 
property, but when wc find it again in Central 
America, nothing rcinains but either to admit a 
later communication between European settlers and 
native American story-tellers — an admission which, 
though difficult, is not quite impossible ; or to in- 
quire whether there is not some intelligible and 
truly human element in this supposed sjunpathy 
between tlie life of flowers and the life of man. 
Mr. Tylor himself has brought together analogous 
cases in his chapter of images and names. Thus, 
when a Maori Avar-party is to start, the priests set up 
sticks in the ground to I'eprcscnt the warriors, and 
he Avhose stick is blown down, is to fall in the battle. 
In British Guiana, when young children are be- 
trothed, trees are planted by the respective parties 
in witness of the contract, and if either tree should 
happen to wither the child it belongs to is sure to 
die. And surely this is a feeling in Avhich many can 
share even in this enlightened age. Perhaps we 
should only call it unlucky if a tree planted by an 
absent child were suddenly to withei*, or if a distant 
friend’s portrait were to fall from the wall, or if 
a wedding-ring Avere to roll oflF the finger ; yet the 
fact that we call such things unlucky shoAvs that 
there must be something human in the sentiment 
which prompted the story of the gold-children, and 
of the brothers who Avent to Xibalba, and that Ave 
need not on that account admit an historical inter- 
course betAveen the aborigines of Guatemala and the 
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It is likewise a curious coincidence that the Mexi- 
cans represent an eclipse of the moon as the moon 
being devoured by a dragon, and that the Hindus do 
]ust the same ; na}'^, both nations continued to use 
this expression long after they had discovered the 
true cause of an eclipse. Yet here again the original 
conception is natural and intelligible, and. its occur- 
rence in India and Mexico need not be the result of 
any historical intercourse. \7e know that such an 
intercourse was suspected by Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, and we are far from considering it impossible. 
But the evidence on the American side requires 
more careful sifting than it has yet received, and we 
must remind Mr. Tylor that even the MS. of the 
‘ Popul Vuh,’ to which he refers for ancient Ameiican 
traditions, has never been traced beyond the end of 
the seventeenth century, and that even had it been 
written towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
it would not have been quite safe from European 
influences. 

That there was in vciy early days a migration from 
the north-east of Asia to the north-west of America is, 
as yet, a postulate only. There are scattered indica- 
tions in the languages and traditions, as well as in 
the launa and flora of the two opposite continents, 
which seem to require the admission of a primeval 
bridge of islands across Behring’s Straits. Yet the 
evidence has never been carefully sifted and properly 
summed up, and till that is done a verdict cannot be 
given. As a contribution, aj)parently small, yet by 
no means insignificant, towards a solution of this 
important problem we shall mention only one of 
Mr. Tylor’s observations. Joannes de Plano Carpini, 
describing in 1246 the manners and customs of the' 
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Tatars, says that one of their superstitious traditions 
concerns sticking a knife into the fire, or in any way 
touching the fire with a knife, or oven taking meat 
out of a kettle with a knife, or cutting near the fire 
with an axe, for they believe that so the head of the 
fire would be cut off. In the far north east of Asia, 
it may be found, in the remarkable catalogue of cere- 
monial sins of the Kamchadals, among whom it is a 
sin to take up a burning ember with the knife-point, 
and light t'bbacco ; but it must be taken hold of with 
the bare hands. How is it possible to separate from 
these the following statement taken out of a list of 
superstitions of the Sioux Indians of Xorth America? 
‘ They must not stick an awl or needle into .... a 
stick of wood on the fire. Xo person must chop on 
it with an axe or knife, or stick an awl into it; 
neither are they allmved to take a coal from the fire 
tvith a knife, or any other sharp instrument.’ 

These, no doubt, are striking coincidences; but 
do they not at once lose much of their force by 
the fact, mentioned by Mr. Tylor himself, that 
among the ancient Pythagorean maxims we find, 
7rvf> [^ri a-xoLXsCeiv, ‘ not to Stir the fire tvith a 

sword.’ 

Mr. Tylor seems almost to despair of the existence 
of any custom anywhere which cannot be matched 
somewhere else. ‘Indeed,’ he says (p. 175), 

‘Any one who claims a particular place as the 
source of even the smallest art, from the mere fact 
of finding it there, must feel that he may be using his 
own ignorance as evidence, as though it were know- 
ledge. An ingenious little drilling instrument which 
I and other observers had set down as peculiar to the 
South Sea Islanders, in or near the Samoan group, I 
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found kept one day in stock in the London tool- 
shops.’ 

It is impossible to be too cautious in a comparative 
study of manners before admitting an historical con- 
nection on the strength of ethological coincidences, 
however startling. Let those who are inclined to 
blame Mr. Tylor for not having dogmatized more 
broadly on these problems, consider but one case, 
that of the Couvade, so well described in his book. 
Who could believe that there was one single tribe, 
however silly in other respects, which should carry its 
silliness so tar as to demand that on the birth of a 
child the father should take to his bed, while the 
mother attends to all the dutiea of the household? 
Yet there ai’e few customs more widely spread than 
this, and better attested by historical evidence during 
neai’ly 2,000 years. The Chinese, "whose usages az’e 
quaint enough, have long been credited with this 
custom, but, as it would seem, without good reason. 
Marco Polo, passing through China in the thirteenth 
century, observed this custom in the Chinese pro- 
vince of West Yunnan, and the widow’s i-emark to 
Sir Iludibras owes its origin most jjrobably to Marco 
Polo’s travels : 

For though Chine'NOs go to bod, 

And lie-in in their liidiob stead. 

The people, however, among whom the Venetian tra- 
veller observed this custom were not properly Chinese, 
but the aboriginal tribes of the land. Among these 
tribes, commonly called Miau-tze, soil-children, the cus- 
tom remarked by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century 
exists to the present day. The father of a new-born 
child, as soon as its mother has become strong enough 
to leave her couch, gets into bed himself, and there 
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receives tlie congratulations of his acquaintances. 
But the custom is more ancient than the thirteenth 
centur)'. About the beginning of the Christian era 
one of the most trustworthy geographers, Strabo-’, 
mentions that among the Iberians of the Xoi'th of 
Spain the women, after the birth of a child, tend their 
husbands, putting them to bed, instead of going 
themselves. In the same locality, and among the 
modern Basques, the descendants of the Iberians, 
M. F. Michel found the same custom in existence but 
a few years ago. ‘ In Biscay,’ he says, ‘the women 
rise immediately after childbirth, and attend to the 
duties of the household, while the husband goes to 
bed, taking the baby with him, and thus receives 
the neighbours’ compliments.’ From the Basques 
in the Pyrenees this absurd custom seems to have 
spread to France, where it received the name of 
faire la couvade. 

‘It has been found in Navarre,’ Mr. T 3 dor writes, 
‘and on the French side of the Pyrenees. Legrand 
d’Aussy mentions that in an old French fabliau, the 
king of Torelore is ait Ut et en coiiche, when Aucassin 
arrives and takes a stick to him and makes him pro- 
mise to abolish the custom in his realm. And the 
same author goes on to say that the practice is said 
still to exist in some cantons of B4arn.’ Nor is this 
all. We have the respectable authority of Diodorus 
Siculus that among the natives of Corsica the wife 
was neglected and the husband put to bed and treated 


* Strabo, III. 4, 17. Koira ?€ xat ravra irpoc ra KeXntch sdrTf ical 
ra G/ogxin icai 2i:i;0iK*a, KOiud de iruc rci jrpds avBpttav H}v re rutv dv~ 
^puv Kai Ttiv rwv yvvaiKiot'. yewpyouai avrat, reKovtrai re ^laicoyovfn 
Tolc avdpdtityj emrov^ uyO* lavrufy KaraicXlyairau 
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as tlie patient. And, if we may trust Apollonius 
E,hodius®, the same almost incredible custom prevailed 
at the south of the Black Sea among a people called 
Tibareni, where, when the child was born, the father 
lay groaning in bed with his head tied up, while 
the mother tended him with food and prepared his 
baths. 

Thus, a custom which ought to be peculiar to Bed- 
lam has been traced during more than 1,800 years 
in the most distant parts of the world— dn Westem 
China, near the Black Sea, in Corsica, in Spain, 
and among tribes who, as far as we know, had no 
historical intercourse with each other, and whose lan- 
guages certainly show no traces of relationship. Is 
it, then, a natural custom? Is there anything rational 
or intelligible in it to which there might be some 
response from every human heart? Mr. Tylor thinks 
that he has discovered such an element. ‘ The Couvade,’ 
ho says, ‘ implicitly denies that physical separation of 
individuals which a civilised man would probably set 
down as a first principle. It shows us a number of 
distinct and distant tribes deliberately holding the 
opinion that the connection between father and child 


® Apollonius, Argonsuitica, 11. 1009-1014: 

Tovq Se f/ir avrtK tTreira Tsrijraiov Aiog UKprfV 
yvan\pai'T€Ci ffworro irapit Tiflaprivi^a ya7av» 

<7r£t ap kb rtK*w>rat vir* drcpatrt rhva yuvaTccf, 
aur»i fiev ffreraxovtrtt* vstroyrtCf 

Kpaara hjff&fxevoc rnl 3' £v icopiovvi 
d^ipacy \oBrpd Xe^wia roltri rivovrau 

See also Valerius Flaccus, Argon. V. 148 : 

Tnde Genetaei rupem Jo vis, liinc Tibareniim 
Dant virldes post terga lacus, ubi deside mitra 
Feta ligat, partuque virum fovet ipsa soluto. 
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is not only, as 'wc think, a mere relation of pai’entage, 
affection, and dut}', but that their very bodies are 
joined by a i5h5'sical bond ; so that what is done to 
the one acts directly upon the other!’ Mr. Tylor fixes 
on what he calls a ‘fusion of objective and subjective 
relations in the mind’ as the source of tliis and other 
superstitions, and though allowing that it is difficult 
to place ourselves at the same angle of thought, he 
traces the effects of a similar confusion in many of the 
customs and ceremonies of earlier ages. 

Without denying the existence of this mental con- 
fusion, nay, readily alloAving to it some influence on 
the latter modifications of the Couvade, we are inclined 
to take a different view of the origin of that extra- 
ordinary custom. Customs, however extraordinary, 
after a lapse of time, have generally very simple 
beginnings. Xow, without exaggerating the treat- 
ment which a husband receives among ourselves at 
the time of his wife’s confinement, not only from 
mothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, and other female rela- 
tives, but from nurses, from every consequential maid- 
servant in the house, it cannot be denied that while his 
wife is suffering, his immunity from pain is generally 
remarked upon, and if anything goes svrong for which 
it is possible to blame him, he is sure to hear of it. If 
his boots are creaking, if his dog is barking, if the 
straw has not been properly laid down, does he not 
catch it? And would it not be best for him to take 
to his bed at once, and not to get up till all is well 
over? If something of this kind exists in our highly 
civilised age, let us try to imagine what it must have 
been among nomadic races; or, rather, let us hear 
evidence. Among the land Dayaks of Borneo the 
husband, before the birth of his child, may do no work 
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with a sliiir^) instrument except what is necessary for 
the farm; nor may he fire guns, nor strike animals, 
nor do anj'’ violent work, lest bad influences should 
affect the child ; and after it is born, the father is kept 
in seclusion in-doors for several days and dieted on 
rice and salt, to prevent not his own but his child’s 
stomach from swelling. In Kamschatka the husband 
must not do such things as bend sledge-staves across 
his knee before his child is born. In Greenland he 
must for some weeks before his wife’s confinement do 
no work except wliat is necessary to procure food, and 
this, it is believed, in order that the child may not 
die. Among the Arawaks of Surinam for some time 
after the birth of his child the father must fell no 
tree, fire no gun, hunt no large game; he may stay 
near home, shoot little birds with a bow and arrow, 
and angle for little fish, but, his time hanging heavy 
on his head, the most comfortable thing he can. do is 
to lounge in his hammock. 

In all these arrangements the original intention is 
very clear. The husband was to keep quiet before as 
well as after the birth of his child, and he was told 
by the goodies of the house that if he went out hunt- 
ing or came home drunk, it would injure the child. 
If the child happened to die he would never hear 
the last of his carelessness and want of consideration. 
Now, if this train of ideas was once started, the rest 
would follow. If a timid and kind-hearted husband 
had once been frightened into the belief that it was 
his eating too much or his coming home drunk from 
the Club that killed the child, need we wonder if the 
next time he tried to be on his good behaviour, and 
even took to fasting in order to benefit his child, 
i. e. in reality, to save his servants the trouble of 
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preparing dinner for him? Otlier husbands would 
then be told with significant looks what a pattern of 
a husband he had been, and how his children never 
died, and thus the belief would soon spread that if a 
child died it was the husband who killed it by some 
neglect or other. Fasting before or after the birth of 
a child would become meritorious, and would soon be 
followed by other kinds of mortification which the 
natural spitefulness of the female population against 
the unfortunate husband would tend to multiply and 
increase ad infinitum. Now, let us see whether in 
the peculiar formalities of the Couvade we can still 
discover motives of this kind. The following account 
is given by Du Tertre of the Carib Couvade in the 
West Indies: 

‘ When a child is boi*n the mother goes presently 
to her work, but the father begins to complain and 
takes to his hammock, and there he is visited as 
though he were sick, and undergoes a course of diet- 
ing which would cure of the gout the most replete of 
Frenchmen. How they can fast so much, and not die 
of it (continues the narrator) is amazing to me. When 
the forty days are up, they invite their relations, who, 
being arrived before they set to eating, hack the skin 
of this poor wretch with agouti teeth, and draw blood 
from all parts of his body, in such sort that from being 
sick by pure imagination they often make a real 
patient of him. This is, however, so to speak, only 
the fish, for now comes the sauce they prepare for 
him; they take sixty or eighty large grains of 
pimento, or Indian pepper, the strongest they can 
get, and after well washing it in water, they wash 
with this peppery infusion the wounds and scars of 
the poor fellow, who, I believe, sufiers no less than if 
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be were burnt alive ; br)-wever, he must not utter a 
single word if he will not pass for a eoward and a 
wretch.^ This eereniony ended, they bring him baek 
to his bed, where he remains some days more, and 
the rest go and make good cheer in the house at his 
exi^ense. Nor is this all. Through the space of six 
whole montlis he eats neither birds nor fish, firmly 
believing that this would injure the child’s stomach, 
and that it would participate in the natural faults of 
the animals on which its father had fed ; for example, 
if the father ate turtle — poor alderman! — the child 
would be deaf and have no brains like tliis animal!’ 

The Jesuit missionary Dobrizhofer gives the follow- 
ing account of the Abiponcs in South America: 

‘ No sooner do you hear that the wife has borne a 
child than you will see the Abipone husband lying in 
bed huddled up with mats and skins, lest some ruder 
breath of air should touch him, fasting, kept in pri- 
vate, and for a number of da3's abstaining religiously 
from certain viands; j’ou would aver it was he who 
had had the child. And in truth they observe this 
ancestral custom, troublesome as it is, the more 
willingly and diligentlj", from their being altogether 
persuaded that the sobriety and quiet of the father is 
eflfectual for the well-being of the new-bom offspring, 
and is even necessary. They believe that the father’s 


* Among the Koriaks, ■who inhabit the northern half of the 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, the bridegroom, when he receives his 
bride, is beaten with sticks by his future parents and neigh- 
bours. If he endures this manfully, he proves his ability ‘ to bear 
up against the ills of life,’ and is then conducted without further 
ceremony to the apartment of his betrothed. See A. S. Bickmore, 
‘The Ainos or Hairy Men,* American Journal of Science, May 

1868, p. 12. 
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carelessness influences the new-born offspring, from a 
natural bond and sympathy of both. Hence if the 
child comes to a premature end, its death is attributed 
by the women to the father’s intemperance, this or 
that cause being assigned — he did not abstain from 
mead ; he had loaded his stomach with water-hog ; he 
had swam across the river when the air was chilly; 
he had neglected to shave off his long eyebrows ; he 
had devoured underground honey, stamping on the 
bees with his feet ; he had ridden till he was tired 
and sweated. With raving like this the crowd of 
women accuse the father with impunity of causing 
the child’s death, and are accustomed to ^iour curses 
on the unoffending husband.’ 

These statements, such as they are, given by un- 
prejudiced observers, seem to support very strongly 
the natural explanation which we proposed of the 
Couvade. It is clear that the poor husband w.as at 
first tyrannised over by his female relations, and after- 
wards frightened into superstition. lie then began 
to make a martyr of himself till he made himself 
really ill or took to his bed in self-defence. Strange 
and absurd as the Couvade appears at first sight, 
there is something in it with which, we believe, most 
mothers-in-law can sympathise; and if we consider 
that it has been proved to exist in Spain, Corsica, 
Pontus, Africa, the Eastern Archipelago, the West 
Indies, North and South America, we shall be in- 
clined to admit that it arose from some secret 
spring in human nature, the effects of which may 
be modified by civilisation, but are, perhaps, never 
entirely obliterated. 

It is one of the principal charms in the study of 
customs to watch their growth and their extra- 
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ordinaiy tenacity. Tt is true m'c are no longer 
savages ; we do not thrust lings and bones and 
feathers through the cartilage of our noses, nor pull 
our ears in long nooses down to the shoulders by 
hea%'y weights. Still less do we put wooden plugs 
as big as table sjioon.s through slits in tlie under lip, 
or stick the teeth of animals point outwards through 
holes in the cheeks. Y et the ears of female children 
are still mutilated even in Europe, and ladies are not 
ashamed to hang jewels in them. * 

"What is the meaning of the wedding-ring which 
the wife ha,s to wear? There is no anthorit)' for it 
either in the Old or Xew Testament. It is simply a 
heathen custom, ivliether Roman or Teutonic we shall 
not attempt to decide, but originally expressive of the 
fetter by whicli the wiie M'as tied to her husband. In 
England it is the wife only Avho wears the golden 
fetter, while all over Germany the tie is mutual; 
both husband and wife weai'ing the badge of the 
loss of their liberty. "We thought, indeed, we had 
discovered among the wild tribes in the interior of 
the Malay peninsula an independent instance of the 
use of wedding-rings. But although every trace of 
Christianity seems extinct among the Mantras, there 
can be no doubt, from the description given by Eather 
Bourien (‘ Ti’ansactions of Ethnological Society,’ vol. 
hi., p. 82) that Christian missionaries had reached 
these people, though it may be, before the time when 
they migrated to their jjresent seats. 

We should not venture to call our levies and draw- 
ing-rooms the remnants of barbarism and savagery. 
Yet they must clearly be traced back to the Middle 
Ages, when homage was done by each subject by put- 
ting his hands joined between the hands of the king. 
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This, again, was originally a mere symbol, an imita- 
tion of the act by which a vanquished enemy surren- 
dered himself to his despoiler. We know from the 
sculptures of Xinevch and from other sources that it 
was the custom of the conqueror to put his foot on the 
neck of his enemy. This, too, has been abbreviated ; 
and as in Europe gentlemen now only kiss the king’s 
hand, we find that in the Tonga Islands, when a 
subject approaches to do homage, the chief has to hold 
up his foot" behind, as a horse does, and the subject 
touches the sole with his fingers, thus placing himself, 
as it were, under the sole of his lord’s foot. Every 
one seems to have the right of doing reverence in 
this way when he pleases; and chiefs get so tired of 
holding up their feet to be touched that tliey make 
their escape at the very sight of a loyal subject. 

Who has not wondered sometimes at the fumbling 
efforts of gentlemen in removing their gloves before 
shaking hands with a lady, the only object being, it 
would seem, to substitute a warm hand for a cool 
glove? Yet in the ages of chivalrj'’ there was a good 
reason for it. A knight’s glove was a steel gauntlet, 
and a squeeze tvith that would have been painful. 

Another extraordinary feature in the history of 
manners is the utter disability of people to judge of 
the manners of other nations or of former ages with 
anything like fairness or common sense. An English 
lady travelling in the East turns away her fiice with 
disgust when she sees Oriental women passing by 
with bare feet and bare legs; while the Eastern ladies 
are horrified at the idea of women in Europe walking 
about barefaced. Admirers of Goethe may get over 
the idea that this great poet certainly ate fish with a 
knife ; but when we arc told that Beatrice never used 
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a foi’k, and that Dante never changed his linen for 
weeks, some of our illusions are rudely disturbed. 
We mourn in black, and think that nothing can be 
more natural ; the aborigines of Australia mourn in 
white, and, their clothing being of the scantiest, they 
plaster their foreheads, the tips of their noses, and 
the lower i^arts of the orbit of their eyes with pipe- 
clay. As long as the people of Europe represented 
the Devil in human form, they represented him in 
black. In Africa the natives of the Girinea coast 
paint him in the whitest colours. To Xorthern 
nations Hell was a cold ]dace, a dreary region of 
snow and frost; to Eastern nations, and those who 
derive their notions from the East, the place of tor- 
ment was ablaze with fire and flame. AVho shall tell 
which is right? 

And now after we have gone through these few 
samjjles, ancient and modern, of barbarous and refined 
customs, we are afi aid that we have given but a very 
incomplete idea of Avhat may be found in Mr. Tylor’s 
book on the early history of mankind. We have 
endeavoured to point out the importance of the sub- 
ject which he has treated, but we have hardly done 
justice to the carcfid yet pleasing manner in which 
he has treated it. There are in the beginning four 
chapters on the various ways in which man utters 
his thoughts in gestures, words, pictures, and writing. 
Of these we have not been able to say anything, 
though they contain much that is new, and the result 
of thoughtful observation. Then there is a chapter 
on images and names, where an attempt is made to 
refer a great part of the beliefs and practices included 
under the general name of magic to one very simple 
mental law, viz. the taking the name for the tMng^ the 
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idol for the deity, the doll for the living child. There 
is an excellent essay on flints and celts, in which it is 
shown that the transition from implements of stone 
to those of metal took place in almost every part of 
the globe, and a i)rogres8 from ruder to more perfect 
modes of making fire and boiling food is traced in many 
diflferent countries. Here Mr. Tylor expresses his obli- 
gations to Mr. Ilenrv Christie, whose great collection 
of the productions of the lower races has few rivals 
in Europe^ and whose lucid Paper on the ‘ Dif- 
ferent Periods of the Stone Age,’ lately published, 
is, we hope, but the first instalment of a larger work. 
Lastly, there are se\ oral chapter-s in which a number 
of stories arc grouped together as ‘ Mythes of (Miser- 
vation,’ i. e. as stories iiucntcd to account, somehow 
or other, for actual facts the real origin of Avhich was 
unknown. Every one of these subjects would well 
deserve a separate review. But, having already over- 
stepped the proper limits of a literary article, we will 
not anticipate any further the pleasure of those who 
want to have an instructive book to read during their 
leisure hours. 


April, 1865. 
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T he two words cipher and zero, which are in 
reality but one, would almost in themselves 
be suflScient to prove that our figures are borrowed 
from the Arabs. Cipher is the Arabic cifron, which 
means empty, a translation of the Sanskrit name of 
the nought, sfiny a. The same character, the nought, 
is called zcphiro in Italian, and has by rapid pro- 
nunciation been changed into zero — a form occurring 
as early as 1491, in a work of Philip Calender on 
Arithmetic, published at Florence. Cipher — origi- 
nally the name of the tenth of the numerical figures, 
the nought — became in most European languages 
the general term for all figures, zero taking its place 
as the technical name of the nought; while in English 
cipher retained its primitive sense, and is thus used 
even in common parlance, as, for instance, ‘he is a 
mere cipher.’ 

The Arabs, however, far from claiming the dis- 
covery of the figures for themselves, unanimously 
ascribe it to the Indians, nor can there be much doubt 
that the Brahmans were the original inventors of 
those numerical symbols which are now used over 


^ ‘ M^moire sur la Propagation des Chifires Indiens.’ Par M. F. 
Woepcke. Paris, 1863. 
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the whole civilised world. But although this has 
long been admitted as true, there is considerable dif- 
ficulty when we come to trace the channels through 
which the figures could have reached, and did reach, 
the nations of Europe. If these numerical symbols 
had been unknown in Europe before the invasion 
of Spain by the Mohammedans, or before the rise of 
Mohammedanism, all would be easy enough. We 
possess the work through which the Arabs, under 
the KhaHi AlmS,mfin, in the ninth century, became 
initiated into the science of Indian ciphering and 
arithmetic. This work of Abu Jafar Mohammed Ben 
MfisS, Alkh&rizmi was founded on treatises brought 
firom India to Bagdad in 773, and was translated 
again into Latin during the Middle Ages, with the 
title of ‘Algoritmi de numero Indorum.’ It was 
generally supposed, therefore, that the Mohammedans 
brought the Indian figures into Spain ; and that Ger- 
bert, afterwards Pope Sylvester II., who died 1003, 
acquired a knowledge of them at Seville or Cordova, 
where he was supposed (though wrongly) to have 
lived as a student. Unfortunately, the figures used 
in the principal countries of Europe during the 
Middle' Ages, and, with some modifications, to the 
present day, differ considerably from the figures used 
in the East; and while they differ from tiiese, they 
approach very near to the figures used by the Arabs 
in Africa and Spain. This is the first point that 
has to be explained. Secondly, there is at the end 
of the first book of the ‘ Geometry ’ of Boethius a 
passage where, in describiag the Mensa Pythago- 
rea, also called the Abacus, Boethius mentions nine 
figures which he ascribes to the Pythagoreans or 
Neo-Pythagoreans, and which, to judge from the best 
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MSS., are curiously like the figures used in Airica, 
Syria, and the principal countries of Europe. To 
increase the difliculty of our problem, this very im- 
portant passage of Boethius is wanting in some MSS., 
is considered spurious by several critics, and is now 
generally ascribed to a continuator of BoSthius, who 
drew, however, not from Eastern, but, as it would 
seem, from Greek sources. We have therefore, in 
MSS. of the eleventh century, figures which are sup- 
posed to have been used, if not by Boethius himself, 
at least by his continuators and successors in the sixth 
and following centuries — figures strikingly like those 
used by the Arabs in Africa and Spain, and yet not 
to be traced directly to an Oriental source, but to the 
school of the Neo-Pythagoreans. The Neo-Pythago- 
reans, however, need not therefore be the inventors of 
these figures, any more than the Arabs. All that can 
be claimed for them is, that they were the first teachers 
of ciphering among the Greeks and Romans; that 
they, at Alexandria or in Syria, became acquainted 
with the Indian figures, and adapted them to the 
Pythagorean Abacus ; that Boethius, or his continua- 
tor, made these figures generally known in Europe 
by means of mathematical hand-books ; and that thus, 
long before the time of Gerbert, who probably never 
went to Spain, and long before the influence of the 
Arabs could be felt in the literature of Europe, these 
same figures had found their way from Alexandria 
into our schools and monasteries. The names by 
which these nine figures are called in some of the 
MSS. of BoSthius, though extremely obscure, are 
supposed to show traces of that mingling of Semitic 
and Pythagorean ideas which could weU be accounted 
for in the schools of Alexandria. 
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Yet all these considerations do not help us in 
tracing with any certainty the first appearance in 
Europe of our own figures beyond the eleventh cen- 
tury. The MSS. of Boethius, which contain the 
earliest traces of them, belong to the eleventh century; 
and, strictly speaking, they cannot be made to prove 
that such figures as we there see existed in the time 
of Boethius, i.e. the sixth century, still less that they 
were known to the Neo-Pythagorean philosophers. 
All that can be conceded is that Boethius, or rather 
his continuator, knew of nine figures ; but that they 
had in his time the same form which we find in the 
MSS. of the eleventh century, is not j)i’oven. 

It is at this stage that M. Woepcke, an excellent 
Arabic scholar and mathematician, takes up the 
problem in his ‘ M4moire sur la Propagation des 
Chiffres Indiens,’ just published in the ‘ Journal 
Asiatique.’ He points out, first of all, a fact which 
had been neglected by all previous w’ritcrs, namely, 
that the Arabs have two sets of figures, one used 
chiefly in the East, which he therefore calls the 
Oriental ; another used in Africa and Spain, and 
there called Gobar. Gobar means dust, and these 
figures were so called because, as the Arabs say, 
they were first introduced by an Indian who used 
a table covered with fine dust for the purpose of 
ciphering. Both sets of figures are called Indian 
by the Arabs. M. Woepcke then proceeds to show 
tW the figures given in the MSS. of Boethius coin' 
cide with the earliest forms of the Gobar figures, 
whilst they difier from the Oriental figures; and, 
adopting the view of Prinsep® that the Indian figures 


* ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1838, April. 
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were originally the initial letters of the Sanskrit 
numerals, he exhibits in a table the similarity be- 
tween the Gobar figures and the initial letters of 
the Sanskrit numerals, giving these letters from 
Indian inscriptions of the second century of our era. 
Hereby an important advance is made, for, as the 
Sanskrit alphabet changes from centuiy to century, 
M. Woepeke argues very plausibly, though, we must 
add, not quite convincingly, that the apices given 
in Boethius, and ascribed by him to the Neo-Pytha- 
goreans, could not have been derived fi-om India 
much after the third or fourth centuries. He points 
out that these nine figures were of less impor- 
tance to the Greeks, who used their letters with nu- 
merical values, and who had in the Abacus some- 
thing approacloing to a decimal system ; but that 
they would have been of the greatest value to the 
Romans as replacing their V, X, L, C, D, M. In 
Italy, therefore, and in the Roman provinces, in 
Gaul and Spain, the Indian figures, which were 
adopted by the Neo-Pythagoreaiis, and which resem- 
ble the Gobar figures, began to sjjread from the sixth 
century, so that the Mohammedans, when arriving in 
Spain in the eighth, found these figures there already 
established. The Arabs themselves, when starting 
on their career of conquest, were hardly able to 
read or to write ; they certainly were ignorant of 
ciphering, and could not therefore be considered as 
the original propagators of the so-called Arabic 
figures. The KbMif Walid, who reigned at Damas- 
cus from 705 to 715 A.D., prohibited the use of 
Greek in public documents, but was obliged to make 
an exemption in favour of Greek figures, because it 
was impossible to write them in Arabic. In Egypt, 
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the Arabs adopted the Coptic figures. In 773 an 
Indian embassj’’ arrived at Bagdad, at the court of 
the Khalif Almansur, bringing among other things a 
set of astronomical tables. In order to explain these 
tables, the ambassadors had naturally to begin with 
explaining their figures, their arithmetic, and algebra. 
Anyhow, the astronomical work, the Siddh&nta of 
Brahmagupta, which that astronomer had composed 
in 628 A.D.®, at the court of king Yydghra, was 
then and there translated into Arabic by Moham- 
med Ben IbrMiim Alffi,zfi,ri, under the title of the 
‘Great Sindhind.’ This work was abridged in the 
first half of the ninth century by a contemporary of 
the Khalif Almhimfin, Mohammed Ben Mfish Alkhfi- 
rizmi, the same who afterwards wrote a manual of 
practical arithmetic, founded likewise on an Indian 
original (Woepcke, p. 58). We can well understand, 
therefore, that the Arabs, on arriving in Spain, with- 
out, as yet, any considerable knowledge of arithmetic, 
should have adopted there, as they did in Greece and 
Egypt, the figures which they found in use, and 
wMch had travelled there from the Neo-Pythagorean 
schools of Egypt, and originally from India; and 
likewise that when, in the ninth or tenth centuiy, 
the new Arabic treatises on arithmetic arrived in 
Spain from the East, the Arabs of Spain should have 
adopted the more perfect system of ciphering, carried 
on without the Abacus, and rendering, in fact, the 
columns of the Abacus unnecessary by the judicious 
employment of the nought. But while dropping the 
Abacus, there was no necessity for their discontinu- 

® Dr. Bhao Daji, ‘On the Age of AryabhaWa,’ &c., in the ‘Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ 1865, p. 410. 
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ing or changing the figures to which the Arabs as 
well as the Spaniards had then been accustomed for 
centuries, and hence we find that the ancient figures 
were retained in Spain, only adapted to the purposes 
of the new Indian arithmetic by the more general use 
of the nought. The nought was known in the Neo- 
Pythagorean schools, but with the columns of the 
Abacus it was superfluous, while, with the introduc- 
tion of ciphering in fine powder, and without columns, 
its use naturally became very extensive. As the 
system of ciphering in fine powder was called Indian, 
the Gobar figures, too, were frequently spoken of 
under the same name, and thus the Arabs in Spain 
brought themselves to believe that they had received 
both their new arithmetic and their figures from India; 
the truth being, according to M. Woepcke, that they 
had received their arithmetic from India directly, 
while their figures had come to them indirectly from 
India through the mediation of the Neo-Pythago- 
rean schools. 

M. Woepcke would therefore admit two channels 
through which the Indian figures reached Europe — 
one passing through Egypt about the third century 
of our era, when not only commercial but also philoso- 
phical interests attracted the merchants of Uy^yini 
(’O^ijvr;) towards Alexandria, and thinkers such as 
Plotinus and Numenius towards Persia and India; 
another passing thi’ough Bagdad in the eighth cen- 
tury, and following the track of the victorious Islam. 
The first carried the earlier forms of the Indian figures 
from Alexandria to Pome and as far as Spain, and, 
considering the active social, political, and commercial 
intercourse between Egypt, as a Eoman province, 
and the rest of the Koman Empire, we must not look 
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upon one philosophical school, the Neo-Pythagorean, 
are the only agents in disseminating so useful an in- 
vention. The merchant may have been a more active 
agent than the philosopher or the schoolmaster. The 
second carried the later forms from Bagdad to the 
principal countries conquered by the Khalifs, with the 
exception of those where the earlier or Gobar figures 
had already taken firm root. M. Woepcke looks on 
our European figures as modifications of the early 
Neo-Pythagorean or Gobar forms, and he admits their 
presence in Europe long before the science and litera- 
ture of the Arabs in Spain could have reacted on our 
seats of classical learning. He does not pronounce 
himself distinctly on the date and the authorship to be 
assigned to the much controverted passage of Boethius, 
but he is evidently inclined to ascribe, with Boeckh, a 
knowledge of the nine Indian figures to the Western 
mathematicians of the sixth century. The only 
change produced in the ciphering of Europe by the 
Arabs was, according to him, the suppression of the 
Abacus, and the more extended use of the cipher. 
He thinks that our own figures are still the Gobar 
figures, written in a more cursive manner by the 
Arabs of Spain ; and that A delard of Bath, Eobert of 
Beading, William Shelley, David Morley, Gerard of 
Cremona, and others who, in the twelfth century, 
went to Spain to study Arabic and mathematics, 
learnt there the same figures, only written more 
cursively, which Boethius or his continuator taught 
in Italy in the sixth. In MSS. of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the figures vary considerably in 
different parts of Europe, but they are at last fixed 
and rendered uniform by the introduction of printing. 

It win be admitted by everybody who has taken 
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an interest in the complicated problem of the origin 
and the migrations of our figures, that the system 
proposed by M. Woepeke would remove many diffi- 
culties. It is quite clear that our figures could not 
have come to us from the Arabs of Bagdad, and that 
they are the same as those of the Arabs of Spain. 
But it might still be questioned whether it is neces- 
sary to admit that the Arabs found tire Gobar figures 
on their arrival in Spain established in that country. 
Is there really any evidence of these Gobar figures 
being in common use anywhere in the West of Europe 
before the eleventh century? Could not the Gobar 
figures rejrresent one of the many local varieties of 
the Indian figures of which Albirfini speaks in the 
eleventh century, nay, which existed in India from 
the earliest to the present time ? It should be borne 
in mind that the Gobar figures are not entirely un- 
known among the Eastern Arabs, and there are traces 
of them in MSS. as early as the middle of the tenth 
century (p. 150). How could this be explained, if the 
Arabs became acquainted with the Gobar figures only 
after their arrival in Spain ? Could not the mathema- 
ticians of the Meghrab have adopted one kind of 
Indian figures, the Gobar, and brought them to Spain, 
just as they brought their own peculiar system of 
numerical letters, differing slightly, yet characteristi- 
cally, from the numerical alphabet of the Eastern Mo- 
hammedans? Once ill Spain, these Gobar figures 
would naturally find their way into the rest of Europe, 
superseding the Eastern figures which had been 
adopted in the mathematical works of Neophytus, 
Planudes, and other Byzantine writers of the four- 
teenth century. There is, no doubt, that passage of 
Boethius, or of his continuator. But to a sceptical 
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mind that passage can carry no conviction. We do 
not know who wrote it, and, strictly speaking, the 
figures which it contains can only prove that the 
writer of the MS. in the eleventh century was ac- 
quainted with the Gobar figures, which at that time 
were known, according to M. Woepeke’s o-wn showing, 
both at Sliiraz and at Toledo. But though M. 
Woepeke has not driven away all our doubts, he has 
certainly contributed greatly to a final settlement of 
this problem, and he has brought together evidence 
which none but a first-rate Arabic scholar and mathe- 
matician could have mastered, M. Woepeke, before 
grappling with this difficult subject, has even taken 
the trouble to familiarise himself with Sanskrit, and 
he has given, in his Essay, some valuable remarks 
about the enormous numbers used by the Buddhists 
in their sacred writings. Whether these enormous 
numbers necessitate the admission that the nine 
figures and the use of the cipher were known to the 
Buddhists in the third century b.c. is again a more 
doubtful point, particularly if we consider that the 
numbers contained in the Bactro-Pali inscriptions, in 
the first or second century b.c., show no trace, as yet, 
of that perfect system of ciphering. They either re- 
present the numerals by a corresponding number of 
upright strokes, which is done up to five in the 
Kapurdi-giri inscription, or they adopt a special sym- 
bol for four — namely, a cross — and then express five 
by a cross and one stroke, eight by two crosses,* and 


* It would be very desirable if the origin of the numerical figures 
in the Hieratic inscriptions could be satisfactorily explained. If the 
Hieratic figures for one, two, and three are mere corruptions of the 
hieroglyphic mgns^ the similarity between them and the Indian 
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ten, twenty, and a hundred by other special symbols. 
Thus seventy-eight is written in the Taxila inscrip- 
tion by three twenties, one ten and two fours. This 
is a late discoveiy due to the ingenious researches 
of Professor Dowson, Mr. Norris, and General A. 
Cunningham, as published in the last numbers of 
the ‘ Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ and ‘ of - 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ We also beg to call 
attention to a list of -ancient Sanskrit numerals col- 
lected by Dr. Bhao Daji, and published ’in the last 
number of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal.’ They are of a totally difiFerent character, 
and place the theory of Prinsep, that the Indian 
figures were originally the initial letters of the 
numerals in Sanskrit, beyond all doubt. Yet here 
too, we see no trace, as yet, of decimal notation, or 
of the employment of the cipher. We find nine 
letters, the initials of the Sanskrit numerals, em- 
ployed for 1 to 9 : — a proceeding possible in Sanskrit, 
where every numeral begins with a difiFerent letter; 
but impossible in Greek, where four of the simple 
numerals began with e, and two with t. We then 
find a new symbol for ten, sometimes like the d, 
the initial letter of the Sanskrit numeral, another 
for twenty, for a hundred, and for a thousand; 
but these symbols are placed one after the other 
to express compound numerals, very much like the^ 
letters of the Greek alphabet, "when employed for 
numerical purposes; they are never used with the 
nought. It would be highly important to find out 

fignrtis would certaiuly be startling. Writing the eight by two 
four’s is likewise a strange coincidence between the Hieratic and 
the Indian system, and the figures for nine are almost identical in 
both. 
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at what time the nought occurs for the first time in 
Indian inscriptions. That inscription would deserve 
• to be preserved among the most valuable monuments 
of antiquity, for from it would date in reality the 
beginning of true mathematical science, impossible 
without the nought— nay, the beginning of all the 
exact sciences to which we owe the discoveries of 
telescopes, steam-engines, and electric telegraphs. 

December^ 1863 . 
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XXVII. 

C A S T E.^ 




•T is caste? The word is used everywhere 
and by everj^body. We have heard it of late 


in Parliament, at public meetings, in churches and 
chapels. It has found its way into English and into 
most of the modem languages of Europe. We hear 
of caste not only in India, and in ancient Egypt, and 
among the Persians ; but in England, in London, in 
the very drawing-i’ooms of Belgrave Square we are 
told by moralists and novel writers that there is caste. 
Among the causes assigned for the Sepoy mutiny, 
caste has been made the most prominent. By one . 
party it is said that too much, by another that too 
little, regal’d was paid to caste. An Indian colonel 
tells us that it was impossible to keep up military 
discipline among soldiers who, if their own officers 
happened to pass by while the privates were cooking 
their dinner, would throw their mess into the fire, 
because it had been defiled by the shadow of a 
European. An Indian civilian assures us with equal 


* ‘Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Progress of the 
Keligion and Institutions of India.,’ collected, translated into Engli^, 
and illustrated by notes, chiefly for the use istudents and others in 
India. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 
Part First, ‘ Tlie M 3 rthical and Legendary Accounts of Caste.* Lon- 
don, 1858. WiHiama and Norgate. 
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confidence that the Sepoys were driven mad by the 
greased cartridges; that they believed they were 
asked to touch what was unclean in order to lose their 
caste, and that, rather than lose their caste, they 
would risk everj^thing. Missionaries have been 
preaching against caste as the cliief obstacle to con- 
version, Philantliropists have seen in the constant 
attacks of the missionaries upon caste the chief ob- 
stacle to the spreading of Christianity among the 
Hindus, Among the Hindus themselves some pa- 
triots have represented caste as the cause of India’s 
humiliation and weakness, while their priests maintain 
that the dominion of the bai'barians under which 
India has been groaning for so many centuries, was 
inflicted as a divine vengeance for the neglect of the 
old and sacred distinctions of caste. 

Where such different effects are attributed to the 
same cause, it is clear that different j)eople must as- 
cribe very different meanings to the same word, Nor 
. is this at all extraordinary. In India caste, in one form 
or other, has existed from the earliest times. Words 
may remain the same, but their meaning changes 
constantly, and what was meant by caste in India a 
thousand years, b,c,, in a simple, healthy, and patri- 
archal state of society, was necessarily something 
very different from what is called caste now-a-days, 
M, Guizot, in his ‘ History of Civilisation,’ has traced 
the gradual and hardly perceptible changes which the 
meaning of such words as liberty, honour, right, has 
undergone in different periods of the history of 
Europe, But the history of India is a longer history 
than the history of Europe, and creeds and laws and 
words and traditions had been growing and changing 
and decaying on the borders of the Sarasvati and 
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the Ganges, before the Saxons had reached the bor- 
ders of the Elbe and their descendants had settled on 
the coast of Kent. There may have been less change 
in India than in Europe, but there has been consi- 
derable change in India too. The Brahmans of the 
present day are no longer the Brahmans of the Vedas, 
and the caste of the Sepoys is very different from the 
caste of the old Kshatriya warriors. Yet we call it 
all caste, — a word not even Indian in its origin, but 
adopted from the Portuguese, — and the i Brahmans 
themselves do very much the same. They use, indeed, 
different words for what we promiscuously call caste. 
They call it v a r n a and ^ & t i, and they would use k u 1 a 
and gotra, and jiravara and l;arana in many cases 
where we promiscuously use the word caste. But on 
the whole they also treat the question of caste as if 
caste had been the same thing at all times. Where 
it answers their purpose they admit, indeed, that 
some of the old laws about caste have become obso- 
lete, and are no longer applicable to a depraved age. 
But in the same breath they will appeal to the Veda 
as their most ancient and most sacred authority in 
order to substantiate their claim to a jjrivilege which 
their forefathers enjoyed some thousand years ago. 
It is much the same as if the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury were to declare that the ninth commandment, 
‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour,’ was antiquated, because it had never been re- 
enacted since the time of Moses, and were to claim 
at the same time the right of excommunicating the 
Queen, or flogging the nobility, because, according to 
the most ancient testimonies of Caesar and Tacitus, 
the Druids and the ancient priests of Germany en- 
joyed the same privilege. 
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The question of caste in India has, however, 
assumed too serious an aspect to be treated any 
longer in this vague manner. New measures ■will soon 
have to be adopted "with regard to it, and these mea- 
sures must be such as will be approved by the more 
enlightened among the natives. Whatever the truth 
may be about the diabolical atrocities which are said 
to have been committed against women and children, 
a grievous wrong has been done to the people of 
India by making them responsible for crimes com- 
mitted or said to have been committed by a few 
escaped con'victs and raving fanatics; and, in spite 
of the efforts now making to counteract the promis- 
cuous hatred against Hindus and Mohammedans, it 
will be long before the impression once created can 
be effaced, and before the inhabitants of India are 
treated again as men, and not as monsters. It is 
now perceived that it will never answer to keep India 
mainly by military force, and that the eloquent but 
U’ritating speeches of Indian reformers must prove 
very expensive to the tax-paying public of England. 
India can never be held or governed profitably with- 
out the good-wiU of the natives, and in any new 
measures that are to be adopted it ■will be necessaiy 
to listen to what they have to say, and to reason 
■with them as we should reason with men quite capa- 
ble of appreciating the force of an argument. There 
ought to be no idea of converting the Hindus by 
force, or of doing violence to their religious feelings. 
They have the promise, and that promise, we know, 
■will never be broken, that their religion is not to be 
interfered -with, except where it -violates the laws of 
humanity. Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. But our impatience to see 
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it anniliilated cannot be pleaded as an excuse for 
employing violent and unfair means to hasten its 
dowfaU. If, therefore, caste is part of the Hindu 
religion, it ■will have to be respected as such by 
the Government. If it is not, it may be treated 
in the same spirit as social prejudices are treated 
at home. 

Ko'w, if we ask the Hindus whether their laws of 
caste are part of their religion, some -will answer that 
they are, others that they are not. Under ’these cir- 
cumstances we must clearly decide the question for 
ourselves. Thanks to the exertions of Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, and others, we possess in 
this country a nearly complete collection of the reli- 
gious and legal works of the Brahmans. We are able 
to consult the very authorities to which the Hindus 
appeal, and we can form an opinion -with greater im- 
partiality than the Brahmans themselves. 

The highest authority for the religion of the 
Brahmans is the Y eda. All other woi'ks — ^the Laws 
of Manu, the six orthodox systems of philosophy,- the 
Pur^nas, or the legendary histories of India — all 
derive their authority from their agreement with the 
Veda. The Yeda alone is called (Sruti, or revelation; 
everything else, however sacred, can only claim the 
title of Sm?iti, or tradition. The most elaborate 
arguments have been framed by the Brahmans to 
establish the divine origin and the absolute authority 
of the Veda. They maintain that the Veda existed 
before all time, that it was revealed by Brahman, and 
seen by divine sages, who themselves were free from 
the taint of humanity. From what authority, the 
Brahmans say, could we claim for a revelation which 
had been revealed by Brahman to fallible mortals? 

VOIi. u. X 
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It might have been perfect truth as seen by Brahman, 
but as seen by men it would have been affected by 
their faulty vision. Hence revelation, in order to be 
above all suspicion, must be handed down by inspired 
iJishis, till at last it reaches in its perfect form the 
minds of the common believers, and is accepted by 
them as absolute truth. This is a curious argument, 
and not without some general interest. It is one of 
the many attempts to alleviate the responsibility of 
the believer in his own belief, to substitute a faith in 
man for a faith in God, to get something external to 
rest on instead of trying to stand on that which alone 
will last — a man’s own faith in his own God. It is 
the story of the tortoise and the elephant and the 
earth over again, only in a different form, and the 
Brahmans, in order to meet all possible objections, 
have actually imagined a series of sages — the first 
quite divine, the second three-fourths divine and one- 
fourth human, the third half divine and half human, 
the fourth one-fourth divine and three-fourths human, 
the last human altogether. This V eda then, as handed 
down through this wonderful chain, is the supreme 
authority of all orthodox Brahmans. To doubt the 
divine origin and absolute authority of the Veda is 
heresy. Buddha, by denying the authority of the 
Veda, became a heretic. Kapila, an atheistic philo- 
sopher of the purest water, was tolerated by the 
Brahmans, because however much he differed from 
their theology, he was ready to sign the most 
important article of their faith — ^the divine origin 
and infallibility of scripture. 

At the present day there are but few Brahmans 
who can read and understand the Veda. They learn 
portions of it by heart, these portions consisting of 
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hymns and prayers, which have to be muttered at 
sacrifices, and which every priest must know. But 
the language and grammar of the Veda being some- 
what different from the common Sanskrit, the young 
priests have as much difficulty in understanding 
those hymns correctly as we have in translating old 
English. Hence arguments have not been wanting to 
prove that these hymns are really moi’e efficacious 
if they are not understood, and all that the young 
student is required to learn is the pronunciation, the 
names of the metre, of the deity to whom the hymn is 
addressed, and of the poet by whom it was composed. 
In order to show that this is not an exaggerated 
account we quote from an article in the ‘ Calcutta 
Review,’ written by a native and a real Sanskrit 
scholar: — ‘The most learned Pandit in Bengal,’ he 
says, ‘has need to talk with diffidence of what he 
may consider to be the teaching of the Vedas on any 
point, especially when negative propositions are con- 
cerned. It may be doubted whether a copy of the 
entire Vedas is procurable in any part of Hindostan; 
it is more than probable that such a copy does not 
exist in Bengal. It would scarcely be modest or safe, 
mider such circumstances, to say that such and such 
doctrines are not contained in the Vedas.’ In the 
South of India the Veda is perhaps studied a little 
more than in Bengal, yet even there the Brahmans 
would be conij)letely guided in their interpretation by 
their scholastic commentaries ; and when the Pandits 
near Madras were told by Dr. Graul, the director of 
the Lutheran Missions in India, that a countryman 
of his had been intrusted by the East-India Company 
■with the publication of the Veda, they aU declared 
that it was an impossible task. 

X 2 
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Instead of the Veda, the Brahmans of the present 
day read the Laws of Manu, the six systems of philo- 
sophy, the Purfi,nas, and the Tantras. Yet, ignorant 
as they are of the Veda, they believe in it as impli- 
citly as the Roman Catholic friar believed in the 
Bible, though he had never seen it. The author of 
the so-called Laws of Manu is but a man, and he has 
to produce his credentials before the law Avhich ho 
teaches can be acknowledged as an authority. Noav, 
what are his credentials, what is the authority of 
Manu? He tells us himself; ‘The root of the law,’ 
he says, ‘is the whole Veda and the tradition and 
customs of those who knew the Veda.’ Exactly the 
same words, only not yet reduced to a metrical form, 
occur in the old Shtras or law-books which were 
paraphrased by the author of the Laws of Manu. 
Towards the end of the law-book the author speaks 
of the Veda in still stronger terms: 

‘ To the departed, to gods and to men, the Veda is 
an imperishable eye ; the Veda is beyond the power 
and beyond the reason of man, this is certain. Tradi- 
tional codes of law, not tounded on the Veda, and all 
the heterodox theories of man, produce no good fruit 
after death ; they are all declared to rest on darkness. 
Whatever they are, they will rise and perish; on 
account of their modern date they are vain and false. 
The four classes of men, the three worlds, the four 
stages of life, all that has been, is, and will be, is 
known from the Veda. The imperishable Veda sup- 
ports all creatures, and therefore I think it is the 
highest means of salvation for this creature — ^man. 
Command of armies, royal authority, power of in- 
flicting punishment, and sovereign dominion over all 
nations, he only will deserve who perfectly under- 
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stands the Veda. As fire with augmented force bums 
up even humid trees, thus he, who well knows the 
Veda, bums out the taint of sin in his soul which 
arose from evil works. He who completely knows 
the sense of the Veda, while he remains in any one of 
the four stages of life, approaches the divine nature, 
even though he sojourn in this low world.’ 

Again, whatever system of philosoj)hy we open, we 
invariably find in the very beginning that as for right 
behaviour (dharma), so for right knowledge, the Veda 
is to be considered as the highest authority. In the 
Ved&nta philosophy the beginning of all wisdom is 
said to be a desire to know God, who is the cause of 
the Universe, and that he is the cause of the Uni- 
verse is to be learnt from the Scripture. The Ny^lya 
philosophy acknowledges four sources of knowledge, 
and the fourth, which follows after perception, induc- 
tion, and analogy, is the "Word, or the Veda. The 
Vaiseshika philosophy, an atomistic system, and looked 
upon with no very favourable eye by the orthodox 
Brahmans, is most emphatic in proclaiming the abso- 
lute authority of the Veda. And even the Sknkhya, 
the atheistic Siinkbya, which maintains that a personal 
God cannot be proved, conforms so far as to admit 
the received doctrine of the Veda as evidence in addi- 
tion to perception and induction. At the time when 
these systems were originally composed, the Veda was 
still studied and understood; but in later times the 
Veda was superseded by more modem works, parti- 
cularly the PuiAnas, and the less its real contents 
were known, the more easily could its authority be 
appealed to by the Brahmans in support of anything 
they wished to establish as a divine ordinance. In 
their controversies with the Mohammedans and in 
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more recent times with the missionaries, the Brah- 
mans, if they were hard pi’essed, invariably fell back 
upon the Veda. The Laws of Manu and other law- 
books were printed and translated. Some of their 
Pur^was also had been rendered into English and 
French. With regard to these, therefore, the mis- 
sionaries could ask for chapter and verse. But the 
Veda was unknown to either party, and on the prin- 
ciple of omne ignotum pro magnifico, the Brah- 
mans maintained and the missionaries had to believe 
that everything which was to be found nowhere else 
was to be found in the Veda. There was no command- 
ment of the Old Testament Avhich, according to the 
Brahmans, might not be matched in the Veda. There 
was no doctrine of Christianity Avhich had not been 
anticipated in the Veda. If the missionaries wei’e in- 
credulous and called for the manuscripts, they were 
told that so sacred a book could not be exposed to 
the profane looks of unbelievers, and there was an 
end to all further argument. 

Under these circumstances it Avas felt that nothing 
Avould be of greater assistance to the missionaries in 
India than an edition of the Veda. Prizes Avere 
offered to anj’ Sanskrit scholar Avho AA^ould undertake 
to edit the Avork, but after the first book, published 
by the late Dr. Rosen in 1838, no further pi'ogress 
Avas made. The Directors of the East-India Com- 
pany, ahvays ready to assist the missionaries by any 
legitimate means, invited the Pandits, through the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, to undertake the work, 
and to publish a complete and authentic edition of 
their own sacred writings. The answers received 
only proved Avhat was knoAvn before, that in the 
Avhole of Bengal there was not a single Brahman who 
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could edit the Veda, In spite of all these obstacles, 
however, the Veda is now being published in this 
country under the patronage of the East- India Com- 
pany. The missionaries have already derived great 
assistance from this edition of the Veda and its com- 
mentary, and constant apiilications are being made 
by various missionary societies for copies of the ori- 
ginal and its English translation. The Brahmans, 
though they did not approve the publication of their 
sacred writings by a Mhkkha., have h;een honest 
enough to admit that the edition is complete and 
authentic. One of their most learned representatives, 
when speaking of this edition, says, ‘ It will furnish 
tlie Vaidic Pandits with a complete collection of the 
Holy Sanhitils, only detached portions of which are 
to be found in the possession of a feiv of them.' And 
again, ‘It is surely a very curious reflection on the 
vicissitudes of human aflTairs that the descendants of 
the divine jRishis should be studying on the banks 
of the Bh^lgirathi, the Yamun^, and the Sindhu, 
their Holy Scriptures, published on the banks of 
the Thames by one whom they regard as a distant 
MleMAa.’ 

L~if, then, with all the documents before us, we ask 
the question, Does caste, as we And it in Manu and 
at the present day, form part of the most ancient 
relisrious teaching of the Vedas? We can answer 
■with a decided ‘ No.’ There is no authority whatever 
in the hymns of the Veda for the complicated system 
of castes; no authority for the offensive privileges 
claimed by the Brahmans ; no authority for the de- 
graded position of the ^Shdras. There is no law to 
prohibit the different classes of the people from li'ving 
together, from eating and drinking together; no law 
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to prohibit the marriage of people belonging to dif- 
ferent castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such 
marriages with an indelible stigma. AH that is 
found in the Veda, at least in the most ancient por- 
tion of it, the hymns, is a verse, in which it is said 
that the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, and the 
serf, formed all alike part of Brahman. Bv. X. 90,6, 7 : 

‘ When they divided man, how many did they make 
him? What was his mouth? what his arms? what 
are called his thighs and feet? The Brhhmajia was 
his mouth, the R&,^anya was made his arms, the 
Vaisya became his thighs, the Audra was bom from 
his feet.’ European critics are able to show that even 
this verse is of later origin than the great mass of the 
hymns, and that it contains modern words, such as 
/Shdra and Bhpanya, which are not found again in the 
other h 5 nnns of the Rig-veda. Yet it belongs to the 
ancient collection of the Yedic hymns, and if it con- 
tained anything in support of caste, as it is now 
understood, the Brahmans would be right in saying 
that caste formed part of their religion, and w'as 
sanctioned by their sacred writings. But, as the case 
now stands, it is not difficult to prove to the natives 
of India that, whatever their caste may be, caste, as 
now understood, is not a Vedic institution, and that in 
disregarding the rules of caste, no command of the real 
Veda is violated. Caste in India is a human law, a 
law fixed by those who were mo‘?t benefited by it 
themselves. It may be a venerable custom, but it 
has no authority in the hymns of the jRishis. The 
missionaries, if they wish to gain the ear and con- 
fidence of the natives, will have to do what the 
Reformers did for the Christian laity. The people 
in the sixteenth centuiy, no doubt, believed that the 
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worship of the Virgin and the Saints, auricular con- 
fession, indulgences, the celibacy of the clergy, all 
rested on the authority of the Bible. They could not 
read the Bible in the original, and they were bound 
to believe what they were taught by the priests. 
As our own Reformers pointed out that all these 
were institutions of later growth, that they had be- 
come mischievous, and that no divine law was violated 
in disregarding them, it should be shown to the na- 
tives of India that the religion which the* Brahmans 
teach is no longer the religion of the Veda, though 
the Veda alone is acknowledged by all Brahmans as 
the only divine source of faith. A Hindu who believes 
only in the Veda would be much nearer to Chris- 
tianity than those who follow the Pur&nas and the 
Tantras. From a European point of view there is, 
no doubt, even in the Veda a great deal that is absurd 
and cliildish; and from a Christian point of view 
there is but little that we can fully approve. But 
there is no trace in the Veda of the atrocities of 5iva 
and Kali, nor of the licentiousness of Krishna, nor of 
most of the miraculous adventures of Vishnu. We 
find in it no law to sanction the blasphemous pre- 
tensions of a priesthood to divine honours, or the 
degradation of any human being to a state below the 
animal. There is no text to countenance laws which 
allow the marriage of children and prohibit the re- 
marriage of child-widows, and the unhallowed rite of 
burning the widow with the corpse of her husband is 
both against the spirit and the letter of the Veda. 
*^he great majority of those ancient hymns are mere 
prayers for food, health, and wealth ; and it is extra- 
ordinary that words which any child might have 
uttered should ever have seemed to require the 
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admission of a divine author. Yet there are passages' 
scattered about in these hymns which, apart from, 
their interest as relics of the earliest period in the 
lustory of the human mind, are valuable as expres- 
sions of a simple faith in God, and of a belief in 
the moral government of the world. We should look 
in vain in late Sanskrit works for hymns like the 
following : 

1. Wise and mighty are the works of him who 
stemmed asunder the wide firmaments (heaven and 
earth). He lifted on high tlie bright and glorious 
heaven; he stretched out apart the starry sky and 
the earth. 

2. Do I say this to my own self? How can I get 
unto Varuna? Will he accept my offering without 
displeasure? When shall I, with a quiet mind, see 
him propitiated ? 

3. I ask, 0 Varuna, wishing to know this my sin. 
I go to ask the mse. The sages all tell me the same : 
Varuna it is who is angry with thee. 

4. Was it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou -svishest 
to destroy thy friend, who always praises thee ? 
Tell me, thou unconquerable lord, and I wiU quickly 
turn to thee with praise, fi-eed from sin. 

5. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, and 
from those which we committed with our own bodies. 
Release Vasishtha, 0 king, like a thief who has 
feasted on stolen oxen; release him like a calf from 
the rope. 

6. It was not our own doing, 0 Varuna, it was 
necessity (or temptation), an intoxicating draught, 
passion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is there to 
mislead the young ; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 

7. Let me without sin give satisfaction to the 
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angry god, like a slave to the bounteous lord. The 
lord god eidightened the foolish; he, the wisest, leads 
his worshipper to wealth. 

8. 0 lord Varuna, may this song go well to thy 
heart! May we prosper in keeping and acquiring! 
Protect us, 0 gods, always with your blessings 1 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the educated 
classes in India are unable to appreciate the argu- 
ment which rests on a simple ajipeal to •what, from 
their very childhood, they have been brought up to 
consider as the highest authority in matters of reli- 
gion. They have seen the same argument used 
repeatedly by their own priests. Whenever discus- 
sions about right and wrong, about true and false 
doctrine, arose, each party appealed to the Veda. 
Decided heretics only, such as the Buddhists, objected 
to this line of argument. Thus, when the question 
was mooted whether the burning of widows was an 
essential part of the Hindu religion, the Brahmans 
were asked to produce an authority for it from the 
Veda. They did so by garbling a verse, and as the 
Veda was not yet published, it was impossible at that 
time to convict them of falsification. They tried to 
do the same in defence of the law which forbids the 
marriage of widows. But they were met by another 
party of more enlightened Brahmans, who, with the 
support of the excellent President of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta, Eshvar Chandra Vidyasagar, and 
several enlightened members of the Government, car- 
ried the day. 

The following correspondence, which passed be- 
tween an orthodox Brahman and the Editor of one 
of the most influential native newspapers at Madras, 
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may serve as a sjiecimen of the language used by 
native divines in arguments of this kind. 

The pious correspondent begins with a prayer to 
Vishwu : 

‘ Oh thou heavenly Boar, Vishnu, residing in Seitri- 
potti (in the neighbourhood of Madras), which place, 
rising like a mountain, is brilliant in its fullness, bless 
the inhabitants of the sea-girt Earth by knowledge 
which alone leads to virtue ! ’ 

Then comes an address to the Editor : 

‘Among the followers of the six religions by which 
the four castes have been divided, there are but few 
to whom sound knowledge and good conduct have 
been granted. All the rest have been robbed of these 
blessings by the goddess of mischief They will not 
find salvation cither in this life or in the life to come. 
Now in order to benefit those miserable beings, there 
appears every Sunday morning your excellent paper, 
bearing on its front the three forms of /Siva, and 
rising like the sun, the dispeller of darkness. Please 
to vouchsafe in that paper a small place to these lines. 
It is with that confident hope that I sharpen my pen 
and begin : 

‘For some time I have harboured great doubts 
within m5'self. and tl ough I always intended to place 
them before the public in your newspaper, no oppor- 
tunity seemed hitherto to offer itself. But you have 
yourself jironounced an opinion in one of your last 
numbers about infanticide, and you remark that it 
reveals a depravation more depraved than even the 
passion of lust. This seems a small saying, and yet 
it is so full of meaning that I should fain call it a 
drop of dew poised on the top of a blade of grass in 
which a mighty tree is fully reflected. It is true 
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there is on earth no greater bliss than love. This is 
proved by the word of the poet : “ Say, is the abode 
of the lotus-eyed god sweeter than a dream on the 
shoulders of the beloved?” JS^o intoxication is so 
powerful as the intoxication of love. This is proved 
by another verse of the same poet : ‘Not the palm- 
■wine, no, it is love which runs through the veins, and 
enraptures even by sight.” Nay more. Love is a fire 
beyond all fires. And this also is proved by a verse 
of the poet : “ If I fly, there is fire ; if I am near her, 
there is refreshing coolness. Whence did she take 
that strange fire? ” 

‘And love leaves neither the high nor the low 
without temptation. Even the curly-haired Siva 
could not resist the power of love, as you may read 
in the story of Pandya and his Fish-flag, and in many 
other legends. Nor are women less moved by pas- 
sion than men. And henee that secret criminal love, 
and, from fear of shame, the most awful of all crimes, 
infanticide! The child is killed, the mother fre- 
quently dies, and bad gossip follows ; and her relations 
have to walk about with their heads bent low. Is it 
not all the consequence of that passion? And such 
things are going on among us, is it not so ? It is said, 
indeed, that it is the fault of the present generation, 
and that good women would ue^'cr commit such atro- 
cities. But even in the jiatriarchal ages, which are 
called the virtuous ages, there was much vice, and 
it is owing to it that the present age is what it is. 
As the king, so the subjects. Where is chastity to be 
found among us ? It is the exception, and no longer 
the rule. And what is the chief cause of all this 
misery? 

‘ It is because people are married in their tender 
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infancy. If the husband dies before the child grows 
into a woman, how much suffering, how much tempta- 
tion, will come upon her. The poet says ; “A woman 
that faithfully serves her husband, even though she 
serve not the gods, if she prays. Send us rain, it will 
rain.” "Women who heed this will no doubt walk the 
path of virtue. Yet it is a sad thought. There is 
much that is good and time and beautiful in our poet; 
people read it, but they do not act according to it. 
Most men follow another verse of the poet — “ I swim 
about on the wild sea of love ; I see no shore ; the 
night also I am tossed about.” 

• ‘Alas, my dear Editor! All this hellish sin is the 
fault of father and mother who do not prevent it. If, 
in accordance with the'V^edas, and in accord- 
ance with the sacred codes that are based on 
them, women were allowed to marry again, much 
temptation and shame would be avoided. But then 
the world calls out — “No, no, ' widow-marriage is 
against all our rules, it is low and vulgar." Forsooth, 
tell me, are the four holy "Vedas, which sprang from 
the lotus-bom god, books of lies and blasphemy ? If 
we are to believe this, then our sacred laws, which 
are all ordained in the "Vedas, are branded as lies. If 
we continue in this path, it will be like a shower of 
honey running down from a roof of sugar to the 
heathen, who are always fond of abusing us. Do we 
read in the "Vedas that a man only may marry two, 
three, or four times ? Do we not read in the same 
place that a woman may marry at least twice? Let 
our wise masters ponder on this. Really we are 
shamed by the lowest castes. They follow the holy 
"Vedas on this point, and we disregard them. 0 
marvel of marvels ! This country is full already of 
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people who do not scruple to murder the sacred 
cow ! Should murder of infants be added thereto, as 
though the murder of cows was not yet enough? 
My dear Editor, how long is our god likely to bear 
with this ?’ 

There is a good deal more in the same style, which 
is not quite adapted for publication in a more northern 
climate. At the end the Editor is exhorted not to 
follow the example of other editors, who are afraid of 
burning their fingers, and remain silent .when they 
ought to speak. 

After some weeks, the Editor published a reply. 
He fully agrees mth the arguments of liis corre- 
spondent, but he says that the writer does not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the importance of universal custom. 
Universal custom, he continues, is more powerful 
than books, however sacred. For books are read, but 
customs are followed. He then quotes the instance 
of a learned Brahman, a great Sanskrit scholar. His 
daughter had become a child-widow. He began to 
search in the sacred writings in order to find whether 
the widow of a Brahman was really forbidden to 
marry again. He found just the contrary, and was 
determined to give his daughter in marriage a second 
time. But all his relations came running to his house, 
entreating him not to do a thing so contrary to all 
etiquette, and the poor father was obliged to yield. 

At the end, however, the Editor gives his corre- 
spondent some sensible advice. ‘ Call a great meeting 
of wise men,’ he says. ‘ Place the matter before them, 
and show the awful results of the present system. If 
some of them could be moved, then they might be 
of good cheer. A few should begin allowing their 
widowed children to marry. Others would follow, 
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and the new custom would soon become general 
etiquette.’ 

The fact is that even now the Brahmanic law has 
by no means gained a complete ascendancy, and in 
Malabar, where a list has been drawn up of sixty-four 
offences tolerated or even sanctioned in Kerala, the 
fifty-fourth offence is described as follows; ‘The 
Vedas say that the widow of a Brahman may 
marry again. This is not the law in Kerala or 
elsewhere.’,. 

We must be prepared, no doubt, to find the Brah- 
mans standing up for their traditional law as equally 
sacred as the Veda. They will argue even against 
their own Veda in the same spirit in which the 
Church of Borne argued against the Bible, in order to 
defend the hierarchical and dogmatic system which, 
though it had no sanction in the Bible, was said to be 
but a necessary development of the spirit of the 
Bible. The Brahmans maintain, first of all, that 
there are four Vedas, each consisting of two portions, 
the hymns or Mantras, and theological tracts or Br4h- 
manas. Xow, with regard to the hymns, it can easily 
be shown that there is but one genuine collection, 
the so-called Big-veda, or the Veda of Praise. The 
Stoia-veda is but a short extract from the Big- 
veda, containing such hymns as had to be chanted 
during the sacrifice. The Ya^ur-veda is a similar 
manual intended for another class of priests, who had 
to mutter certain hymns of the Big-veda, together 
with invocations and other sacrificial formulas. The 
fourth, or Atharva-veda, is confessedly of later origin, 
and contains, besides a large number of hymns from the 
Big-veda, some interesting specimens of incantations, 
popular rhymes, and mystic^ odes. There remains, 
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therefore, the Rig-veda only "which has a right to be 
called the Veda. 

><2ls to the theological tracts attached to each Veda, 
the Brahmans stoutly maintain that the arguments 
by which they have established the divine origin of 
the hymns apply with equal force to these tracts. It 
is in th e se l jrlihma?^as_that they find most of the 
pass ages by which they support their priestly preten - 
sions; and this is but natural, because these Brih- 
nianas were composed at a later time than the hymns, 
and when the Brahmans were already enjojung those 
very pi-ivileges which they wi^h to substantiate by 
a. primeval revelation.^ But even if we granted, for 
argument’s sake, that the Briihmanas were as ancient 
as the hymns, the Brahmans would tiy in vain to 
j)rove the modern system of caste even from those 
works. Even there, all we find is the division of 
Indian society into four cla-bses — priests, warriors, 
husbaudmen, and serfs. A great distinction, no doubt, 
is made between the three higher castes, the Aryas, 
and the fourth class, the iSYidras. Marriages between 
Ar 3 ’as and /Sudras are disapproved of, but we can 
hardly say that they are prohibited (VSj. Sanhit^ 
23, 30) ; and the few allusions to mixed castes which 
have been pointed out, refer onlj^ to special profes- 
sions. The fourth class, the ^S'udras, is spoken of as a 
degraded race whose contact defiles the Aryan wor- 
shipper while he is performing his sacrifice, and they 
are sometimes spoken of as evil spirits ; but even in 
the latest literaiy productions of the Vedic age, we 
look in vain for the complicated rules of Manu, 

The last argument which a Brahman would use 
under these cu’cumstances is this : ‘ Though at present 
we find no authority in the Veda for the traditional 
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rules about caste, we are bound to admit tbat such an 
authority did exist in portions of the Veda which 
have been lost ; for Manu and other ancient lawgivers 
are known to be trustworthy persons, and they would 
not have sanctioned such laws unless they had known 
some divine authority in support of them. Therefore, 
unless it can be proved that their laws are contrary 
to the Veda, we are bound to believe that they are 
based on lost portions of the Veda.’ However, there 
are few people, even in India, who do not see through 
this argument, which is ironically called the appeal to 
the dead witness. 

The Brahmans themselves have made this admis- 
sion, that when the Veda, the Law-books, and the 
Purknas ditfer, the Veda is the supreme authority; 
and that where the Pm^nas differ from the Law- 
books the Pui4raas are overruled. According to this 
decision of Vy^sa, the fallibility of the Law-books and 
the Pur§,nas is admitted. They may be re!»pected as 
the works of good and wise men ; but what was ruled 
by men may be overruled by men. And even Manu, 
after enumerating the various sources of law — the 
Veda, the traditions and customs of those who knew 
the Veda and the practice of good men. — adds as the 
last, man’s own judgment (litmanas tushtis), or the 
approval of conscience. 

As the case now stands, the Government would be 
perfectly justified in declaring that it will no longer 
consider caste as part of the religious system of the 
Hindus. Caste, in the modem sense of the word, is 
no religious institution; it has no authority in the 
sacred writings of the Brahmans, and by whatever 
promise the Government may have bound itself to 
respect the religion of the natives, that promise Avill 
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not be violated, even though penalties were inflicted 
for the observation of the rules of caste. 

It is a different question whether such a proceeding 
would be either right or prudent ; for, although caste 
cannot be called a religious institution, it is a social 
institution, based on the law of the country. It has 
been growing up for centuries, and the whole_frame 
of Hindu society has been moulded in it. On these 
grounds the question of caste will have to be treated 
with great caution : only it is right that the question 
should be argued on its real merits, and that religious 
arguments should not be dragged in where they 
would only serve to make confusion worse confounded. 
If caste is tolerated in India, it should be known on 
both sides that it is not tolerated on religious grounds. 
If caste is to be put down, it should be put down as 
a matter of policy and police. How caste grew up 
as a social institution, how it changed, and how it 
is likely to change still further, these are questions 
which ought to be carefully considered before any 
decision is taken that would affect the present system 
of caste. 

J\Ir. Muir, therefore, seems to us to have undertaken 
a veiy useful work at the present moment in collecting 
and publishing a number of extracts from Sanskrit 
works bearing on the origin and history of caste. In 
his first part he treats on the mythical and legendary 
accounts of ca-ste, and he tries to discover in them the 
faint traces of the real history of that extraordinary 
institution. 

As soon as we trace the complicated system of 
caste, such as we find it in India at the present day, 
back to its first beginnings, we find that it flows from 
at least three different sources, and that accordingly 
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we miist distinguish between ethnological, politi- 
cal, and professional caste. 

vEthnological caste arises wherever different races 
are brought in contact. There is and always has been 
a mutual antipathy between the white and the black 
man, and when the two are brought together, either 
by conquest or migration, the white man has invari- 
ably asserted his superiority, and established certain 
social barriers between himself and his dark-skinned 
brother. The Aryas and the Sfidras seem to have felt 
this mutual antipathy. The difference of blood and 
colour was heightened in ancient times by difference of 
religion and language ; but in modern times also, and 
in countries where the negro has learnt to sj^eak the 
same language and to worship the same God as his 
master, the white man can never completely overcome 
the old feeling that seems to lurk in his very blood, 
and makes him recoil from the embrace of his darker 
neighbour. And even where there is no distinction of 
colour, an analogous feeling, the feeling of race, asserts 
its influence, as if inherent in human nature. Be- 
tween the Jew and the Gentile, the Greek and the 
barbarian, the Saxon and the Celt, the Englishman 
and the foreigner, there is something — whether Ave 
call it hatred, or antipathy, or mistrust, or mere cold- 
ness — Avhich in a primitive state of society ivould 
necessarily lead to a system of castes, and which, CA^en 
in more civilised countries, Avill never be completely 
eradicated. 

y/ Political caste arises from the struggles of different 
parties in the same State for political supremacy. 
The feeling betAveen the patrician and the plebeian at 
Kome was a feeling of caste, and for a long time mar- 
riage betAveen the son of a plebeian and the daughter 
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of a j)atrician was as distasteful at Rome as the mar- 
riage between a ^fldra and the daughter of a Brah- 
man in India. In addition to these two classes of 
societ)', the governing and the governed, the nobility 
and the people, we find a third class starting into 
existence at a ■very early period, and in almost all 
countries, the priests ; and if we look at the history 
of the ancient world, particularly among Eastern 
nations, it chiefly consi'sts in contests between the 
nobility and the priesthood for political. supremacy. 
T hus, whereas ethnological caste leads generally only 
to one broad division between the white and the 
black man, between the conquei’ing and the con- 
quered race, bctw’cen the freeman and the slave, 
jpolitical easte superadds a threefold division of the 
superior race, by separating a military nobility and 
a priestly hierarchy from the great body of the 
citizens. 

Profes«.ional caste is in reality but a continuation 
of the same social growth which leads to the esta- 
blishment of political caste. After the two upper 
classes have been separated from the main body 
of the people, the gradual advancement of society 
towards a more perfect organisation takes place, 
chiefly by means of new subdivisions among the 
middle classes. Various trades and professions are 
established, and 25Tivileges once granted to them are 
defended by guilds and corporations, with the same 
jealousy as the political privileges of the nobility and 
the priesthoody^ Certain trades and professions be- 
come moi’e respectable and influential than others, 
and, in order to keep up that respectability, the 
members of each bind themselves bj'^ regulations 
which are more strictly enforced and mox’e severely 
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felt than the laws of the people at large. Every 
nation must pass through this social phase, which 
in Europe was most completely realised during the 
Middle Ages. And though, in later times, with the 
progress of civilisation and time religion in Europe, 
all the barriers of caste became more and more levelled, 
the law being the same for aU classes, and the services 
of Church and State being opened to the intellectual 
ai’istocracy of the whole nation, 3'^et within smaller 
spheres the traditional feeling of caste, in its three- 
fold character, lingers on, and the antipathy between 
Saxon and Celt, the distinction between nobility and 
gentry, the distance between the man who deals in gold 
and silver and the man who deals in boots and shoes, 
are still maintained, and would seem almost indis- 
pensable to the healthy growth of every societ3^ 

/the first trace of caste which we find in India is 
l^urely philological. India was covered by a stratum 
of Turanian inhabitants before the Aiyas, or the people 
who spoke Sanskrit, took possession of the count ly. 
Traces of these aboriginal inhabitants are still to be 
found all over India. The main body of these earlier 
settlers, however, was driven to the South, and to the 
present day all the languages spoken in the South of 
India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, &c., are perfectly 
distinct from Sanskrit and the modern Sanskrit 
dialects, such as Hindustani, Bengali, and Mahratti. 
At the time of the great Aryan immigration the 
differences in the physical appearance of the conquered 
and the conquering races must have been consider- 
able, and even at present a careful observer can 
easily distinguish the descendants of the two. ‘ No 
sojourner in India,’ Dr. Stevenson remarks, ‘can 
have paid any attention to the physiognomy of the 
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hiaiher and lower orders of natives, without being 
struck with the remarkable difference that exists in 
the sh.ape of the head, the build of the body, and the 
colour of the skin between the higher and the lower 
castes into which the Hindu population is divided. 
The high forehead, the stout build, and the light 
copper colour of the Brahmans, and other castes allied 
to them, appear in strong contrast with the somewhat 
low and wide heads, slight make, and dark bronze of 
the low castes.’ Time, however, has worked many 
changes, and there are at present Brahmans, parti- 
cularly in the South of India, as black as Pariahs. 

The hymns of the Veda, though they never mention 
the word 6udra, exce^rt in the pab'sage pointed out 
before, allude frequently to these hostile races, and 
call them ‘ Dasyus,’ or enemies. Thus one poet says , 
(Rv. III. 34, 9): 

‘ Indra gave horses, Indra gave the sun, he gave 
the earth with food for many, he gave gold, and he 
gave wealth ; destroying tlie Dasyus, Indra protected 
the Aryan colour.’ 

The word which is here translated by colour, varna, 
is the true Sanskrit name for caste. Nor can there 
be any doubt that there was a distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the Dasyus, and that the 
name var?ia — meaning originally colour — was after- 
wards used in the more general sense of caste®. 
v/SIr. Muir has quoted a j^assage from the MahS,bhdrata, 
where it is said that the colour of the Brahmans 
was white; that of the Kshatriyas, red; that of the 
Vaisyas, yellow; and that of the <Shdras, black. 
But this seems to be a later allegory, and the colours 


* Sec page 180. 
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seem to be chosen in order to express the respective 
character of the four castes. At the time ■yyhen_this 
name of var?ia was first used in the sense. .oL caste, 
there were but two castes, the Aryas and the non- 
Aryas, the bi'ight and the dai*k race. This dark 
race is sometimes called by the poets of the \'eda 
‘the bhack skin.’ Eig-vcda I._ 130, 8: ‘ Indra pro- 
tected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued 
the lawless for Mann, he conquered the black skin.’ 
Other names given to them by their Aryan con- 
querors are ‘ goat-nosed and noseless,’ whereas the 
Ayran gods are frequently praised for tlieir beautiful 
noses. That those people Avere considered as heatlien 
and barbarians by the Vedic poets Ave may conclude 
from other passages Avhere they are represented as 
keeping iao sacred fires and as worshipping mad gods. 
Fa)”, they are even taunted Avith eating raAV fle&h, — 
as in the Dekhan some of the Ioav castes are called 
Puliyars, or Poliars, i. e. flesh eaters, — and Avith 
feeding on human flesh. How they Avere treated by 
the Brahmans, we may conclude from the folloAV- 
ing invocation : 

‘ Indra and Soma, burn the devils, destroy them, 
throw them down, ye tAvo Bulls, the people that 
grow in darkness ! Hew down the madmen, suffo- 
cate them, kill them ; hurl them aAvay, and slay the 
A'oracious. 

‘ Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing 
demon! May he burn and hiss like an oblation in 
the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred upon the 
viUain Avho hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and 
wliose look is abominable. 

‘ Indra and Soma, hurl the evil-doer into the pit, 
even into unfathomable darkness ! May your strength 
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})p full of wrath to hold out, that no one may come 
out again ! ’ 

This ancient division between Ary an and_non- 
Aryan races, based on an original difference, of blo.od, 
was lu’cserved in later times as the primary distinc- 
tion between the three twice-born caste8_.an4 the 
iShdras. The word fi.rya (noble) is derived from 
3,rya, which means a householder, and was originally 
used as the name of the third caste, or the Vaisyas. 
These Aryas or Y aisyas formed the great bulk of the 
Brahmanic society, and it is but natural that their 
name, in a derivative form, should have been used as 
a common nanu; of the three classes into which these 
Aryas became afterwards divided. How these three 
upper castes grew up we can see very clearly in the 
hymns, in the BiAhmanas, and in the legendary stories 
contained in the epic poems. The three occupations xif 
.th.e Aryas in India were fighting, cultivat ing the soil , 
and Avorshipping the gods. Those who fought the 
battles of the peojAle would naturally acquhe influence 
and rank, and their leaders appear in the Veda as 
Kajahs or kings. Those Avho did not share in the 
fighting Avould occupy a more humble position ; they 
Avere called Vis, Vaisyas, or householders, and Avould 
no doubt have to contribute tOAvards the maintenance 
of the armies. Vispati, or lord of the Vis, be- 
came the usual name for king, and the same word is 
found in the old Persian Vispaiti, and the modern 
Lituanian Avi^szpatis, king. But a third occupa- 
tion, that of worshipping the gods, was eAudently con- 
sidered by the whole nation to be as important and 
as truly essential to the well-being of the country as 
fighting against enemies or cultivating the soil. How- 
ever imperfect and absurd their notions of the Deity 
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may seem to us, we must admit that ao nation was 
ever so anxious to perform the service of their gods 
as the early Hindus. It is the gods who conquer the 
enemy, it is the gods wdio vouchsafe a rich harvest. 
Health and wealth, children, friends, flocks, and gold, 
all are the gifts of the gods. And these are not un- 
meaning phrases with those early poets. No, the j^oct 
believes it; he not only believes, but he knows it, that 
all good things come from above. ‘ Without thee, 0 
Varu?ia ! ’ the poet sa 5 's, ‘ I am not the master even 
of a tmnkling of the eye. Do not deliver us unto 
death, though we have offended against thy com- 
mandment day by day. Accept our sacrifice, forgh'e 
our offences, let us speak together again, like old 
friends.’ Here it is where the charm of these old 
hymns lies. There is nothing in them as yet about 
a revelation to be believed in, because it -was handed 
down by sages three-fourths divine, and one-fourth 
human. They believe in one great revelation, and 
they require no one to answer for its truth, and that 
revelation is that God is wise, omnipotent, the Lord 
of heaven and earth; that he hears the praj’ers of 
men, and forgives their offences. Here is a short 
verse containing every one of these primitive articles 
of faith (Hig-veda I. 25, 19): 

‘ Hear this my calling, 0 Varuna, and bless me 
now; I call upon thee, desirous of thy help. 

‘ Thou, 0 wise God, art the king of all, of heaven 
and earth, hear me on thy path.’ 

•/Among a nation of this peculiar stamp the priests 
were certain to acquire great influence at a very early 
period, and, like most priests, they were as certain to 
use it for their own advantage, and to the ruin of all 
true religious feeling. It is the life-spring of aU relL 
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gion that man feels the immediate presence of God, 
and. draws near to God as a child to his father. But 
the pr iests maintained that no one shou ld approach 
the gods without their intercession, and that no 
sacrifices should be offered without t heir advice . 
Most of the Indo-European nations have resisted 
these claims, but in India the priests were success- 
ful, and in the Veda, already, though only in some 
of_the latest h}'mns, the i^osition of t he prie st, or 
the Purohita, is firmly e&tablibhed._ Thus we read, 
Rv. IV. 50, 8; 

u ‘-That king before whom marches the priest, he 
alone dwells well-e&tublished in his own house; to 
him the earth yields at all times, to liim the people 
bow by themselves. 

‘The king who gives wealth to the priest that 
implores his protection, he toU conquer unopposed 
the treasures, whether of his enemies or his friends ; 
him the gods will proteet.’ 

This system of Puvohiti, or priestly government, 
had ffained ground in India before the first collection 
of the Vedic hymns was accomplished. These very 
hymns were the chief strength on which the priests 
relied, and tliey were handed down from father to 
son as the most valuable heir-loom. A h 5 Tnn by 
which the gods had been invoked at the beginning 
of a battle, and which had secured to the king a 
victory over his enemies, was considered an unfailing 
spell, and it became the sacred war-song of a whole 
tribe. Thus we read, 

Rv. VII. 33, 3. ‘Did not Indra preserve Sudfi,8 
in the battle of the ten kings through your prayer, 0 
Vasish^/ias? ’ 

Rv. III. 53, 12. ‘ This prayer of Visv&mitra, of 
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one who has praised heaven and earth and Indra, 
preserves the people of the Bhdratas®.’ 

But the priests only were allowed to chant these 
songs, they only were able to teach them, and riiey 
impressed the people with a belief that the slightest 
mistake in the words, or the pi’onunciation of the 
words, would rouse the anger of the gods. Thus 
they beeame the masters of all religious ceremonies, 
the teachers of the people, the ministers of kings. 
Their favour was courted, their anger dreaded, by a 
pious but credulous race. 

'The following hymn will show that at an early 
time the priests of India had learnt, not only to bless, 
but also to curse (Rv. VI. 52) : 

4. Xo, bj' heaven ! no, by earth ! I do not approve 
of this ; no, by the sacrifice ! no, by these rites ! May 
the mighty mountains crush him ! May the priest of 
Atiyft^a perish^ ! 

/2. Whosoever, 0 Maruts, weans himself above us, 
or scoffs at the prayer (brahma) Avhich we have 
made, may hot plagues come upon him, may the sky 
bum up that hater of Brahmans (brahma-dvish) ! 

Did they not call thee, Soma, the guardian of 
the Brdhmany did they not say that thou didst shield 
us against curses ? Why dost thou look on when we 
are scoffed at ? Hurl against the hater of the Brah- 
man the fiery spear! 

y4. May tiie coming dawns protect me, may the 
swelling livers protect me ! May the firm mountains 
protect me! May the Fathers protect me at the 
invocation of the gods ! 


^ J. Muir, ‘ On the Relations of the Priests,’ p. 4. 

^ See J, Muir, ^ On the Relations of the Priests,* p, 33 ; and 
Wilson, ‘ Translation of the Rig-veda,* voL iii. p. 490, 
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5. May we always be bappy, may we see the 
rising sun ! May the Lord of the Vasus order it 
thus, he who brings the gods, and is most ready with 
his help ; — 

6. Indra who comes nearest with his help ; Sara- 
svati, the swelling, with the rivers ; Par^anya who 
blesses us with plants; the glorious Agni who, like a 
father, is ready to hear when we call ; — 

7. All )’e gods, come hither ! hear this my prayer! 
Sit down on this altar 1 

8. To him, 0 gods, who honours you by an obla- 
tion flowing with butter, to him ye come all. 

9. May they who are the sons of the Immortal, 
hear our prayers, may they be gracious to us ! 

10. May all the righteous gods who hear our 
prayers, receive at all seasons this acceptable milk! 

11. May Indra, with the host of the Maruts, 
accept our praise, may Mitra with Tvashtar, may 
Arj'aman receive these our oblations ! 

12. 0 Agni, carry this our sacrifice wisely, looking 
for the divine host. 

13. All ye gods, hear this my call, ye who are in 
the air, and in tlie sky, ye who have tongues of fire*, 
and are to be worshipped ; sit down on this altar and 
rejoice ! 

14. May all the holy gods hear, may Heaven and 
Earth, and the Child of the waters (the Sun) hear 
my prayer ! May I not speak words which you can- 
not approve, may we rejoice in your favours, as your 
nearest friends ! 

15. May the great gods, who are as strong as the 


® This means the gods 'vvho receive sacrifice offered on the fire 
of the altar. 
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enemy, "who sprang from the earth, from heaven, and 
from the conflux of the waters, give us gifts accord- 
ing to our desire, all our life, day and night I 

16. Agni and Par^anya, accept my prayer, and our 
praise at this invocation, ye who are well invoked. 
One made the earth, the other the seed : give to us 
here wealth and progeny ! 

17. When the grass is spread, when the fire is 
kindled, I worship with a hymn with great venera- 
tion. Rejoice to-day, ye adorable Yisve Devas, in 
the oblation offered at this our sacrifice ! 

The priests never aspired to royal power. ‘A 
Brahmin,’ they say, ‘is not fit for royalty’ (^Sata- 
patha-br^hmana V. 1, 1, 12). They left the insignia 
of royalty to the military caste. But woe to the 
warrior who would not submit to their spiritual 
guidance, or who would dare to perform his sacrifice 
without waiting for his Samuel! There were fierce 
and sanguinary struggles between the priests and the 
nobility, before the king consented to bow before the 
Brahmin. In the Veda we still find kings composing 
their own hymns to the gods, royal bards, Rfl^arshis, 
whojuiiited in their person the powers both of king 
and priest. The family of VlsvAmiti’a has contri- 
buted its own collection of hymns to the Rig-veda, 
but Visv&mitra himself was of royal descent, and if 
in later times he is represented as admitted into the 
Brahmanic family of the Bhrigus — a family famous 
for its sanctiLy as well as its valour — t Ms is but a n 
excuse inv ented by the Brahman s, in order to 
explain what would otherwise have upset their own 
system. King G^anaka of Videha is represented in 
some of the Br&hmanas as more learned than any of 
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the Brahmans at his court. Yet, when instructed 
by Yil^ilavalkya as to the real nature of the soul and 
its identity with Brahma, or the divine spirit, he 
exclaims, ‘ I will give thee, 0 Venerable, the king- 
dom of the Videhas, and my own self, to become thy 
slave.’ 

As the influence of the Brahmans exten ded, they 
becmne more and more jealous of thei r privi l eges , 
and, while fixing their own privileges, they endea- 
voured at the same time to circumscribe the duties 
of the wfirriors and the householders. Those of the 
Aryas who would not submit to the laws of the three 
estates were treated as outcasts, and they are chiefly 
known by the name of Vrdtyas,. or tribes. They 
spoke the same language as the three Aryan castes, 
but they did not submit to Brahmanic discipline, and 
they had to perform certain penances if they wished 
to be readmitted into the Aryan society. The 
aboriginal inhabitants again, who conformed to the 
Bi’ahinanic law, received certain privileges and were 
constituted as a fourth caste, under the name of 
Madras, whereas all the rest who kept aloof were 
called Dasyus, whatever their language might be 
(Manu X. 45). ‘ This Brahmanic constitution, how- 
ever, was not settled in a day, and we find every- 
where in the hymns, in the Bi‘&,hma?ias, and in the 
epic poems, the traces of a long continued warfare 
between the Aryas and the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and violent contests between the two highest classes 
of the Aryas striving for political supremacy. For 
a long time the three upper classes continued to 
consider themselves as one race, all claiming the title 
of Ai'ya, in contradistinction from the fourth caste, 
or the ASfidras. In the BiAhmanas it is stated dis- 
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and Vaisyas, for they are admitted to the_sacrifices. 
They shall not siDeak with eveiybody, for the gods 
did not speak with everybody, but only with the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vai.9ya. If they 
should fall into a conversation Avith a /Shdra, let them 
say to another man, ‘ Tell this /Sfidra so.’ In several 
passages of the Pur^inas, where an account of the 
creation is given, we hear of but one original caste, 
which, by the difference of Avorks, became afterwai’ds 
divided into three. Professor "Wilson says : 

‘ The existence of but one caste in the age of 
purity, hoAvever incompatible Avith the legend Avhich 
ascribes the origin of the four castes to Brahmil, is 
everywhere admitted. Their separation is assigned 
to different indivkhials, whether accurately to any 
one may be doubted; but the notion indicates that 
the distinction was of a social or political character.’ 

In some places the threefold division of caste is 
represented to have taken place in the Tretil age, and 
Mr. Muir quotes a passage from the Blu\gavatapurA,/?a, 
where it is said, 

'^There Avas formerly only one "Veda, only one God, 
one fire, and one caste. From PurhraA'as came the 
triple Veda, in the beg'nning of the Tretfi age.’ 

similar idea is expressed in the account of the 
creation given in the B?’ihad-fi,ra? 2 }"aka-upanishad. 
It is there stated that in the beginning there was 
but One, which was Brahman; that Brahman created 
the AvarlOce gods, such as Indra, Varuwa, Soma, 
Rudra, Par^anya, Yama", Mrityu, and Is&na. ‘ That 
after that, he created the corporations of gods, the 
Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Visve Devas, and Maruts; 
and .at last he created the earth, Avhich supports all 
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things. This creation of the gods is throughout 
treated as a prelude to the creation of man. And as 
Brahman was the first god, so the BiAhman is the 
first man. As the warlike gods came after, so after 
the BrA,hman comes the Kshatriya. As the corpora- 
tions of gods came third, so the corporations of men, 
the Vaisyas, occupy the third place, whereas the* 
fourth order, the *Sfidra colour, is represented as the 
earth or Pfishan, this being one of their ancient gods, 
who is called Pfishan because he nourishes* all beiuffs. 
Practical conclusions are at once drawn from this 
passage. ‘Brahman,’ it is said, ‘ is the birthplace of 
the Kshatriya ; therefore, although the king obtains 
the highest dignity, he at last takes refuge in Brah- 
man as in his birthplace. Whosoever despises him, 
destroys his own birthplace ; — he is a very great 
sinner, like a man who injures his superior.’ 

Even the name of gods is claimed for t he Brahma ns 
^ early as the Br§,hma?ia period. In the iSatapatha- 
brllhmana 11. 2, 2, 6, we read : ‘ There are two kinds 
of gods : first the gods, then those who are Brahmans, 
and who have leaimt the Veda and repeat it; they are 
human gods (manushya-dev^/i). And this sacri- 
fice is twofold : oblations for the gods, gifts for, the 
human gods, the BrMimans, who have learnt the Veda 
and repeat it. With oblations he appeases the gods, 
^vith gifts the human gods, the Brd,hmans, who have 
learnt the Veda and repeat it. Both gods when they 
are pleased, place him in bliss.’ 

Nevertheless, the B rahm an knew how to be humble 
where it was necessary. ‘None is greater,’ he says , 

‘ than the warrior, therefore the Br&hman under th e 
wa rrior wo rships fit thp roy al - samficp j 

After long and violent struggles between the 
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Br&hmans and the Ksliati’iyas, the Brdhmans carried 
the day, and, if we may judge from the legends which 
they themselves have preserved of these struggles, 
they ended -with the total destruction of most of the 
old Kshatiiya families and the admission of a few of 
them to the privileges of the first caste. Parasuriiiiia 
is the great hero of the Brahmans : 

‘ He cleared the earth thrice seven times of the 
Kshatriya caste, and filled with their blood the five 
large lakes of Samanta, from which he offered liba- 
tions to the race of Bh?igu. Offering a solemn 
sacrifice to the king of the gods, Parai-urfima pre- 
sented the earth to the ministering priests. Having 
given the earth to Kasyapa, the hero of immeasurable 
prowess retired to the IMahendra mountain, where 
he still resides ; and in this manner was there enmity 
between him and the race of the Ivshatriyas, and thus 
was the whole earth conquered by Para>sun\ma.’ 

The destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasurtima 
had been provoked by the cruelty of the Ivshatriyas. 
We are told that there had been a king Ivj’itavirya, 
by whose liberality the Bhrigus, who officiated as 
his priests, had been greatly enriched with corn and 
money. After he had gone to heaven his descend- 
ants were in want of mone}', and came to beg for 
a supply from the Bhrigus, of whose wealth they 
were aware. Some of the latter hid their money 
under ground, others bestowed it on BiAhinans, being 
afraid of the Kshatriyas, while others again gave 
these last what they wanted. It happened, however, 
that a Kshatriya, while, digging the ground, dis- 
covered the money concealed in the house of a 
Bhrigu. The' , Kshatriyas then assembled and saw 
this ti'easure, and slew in consequence all the Bhri- 
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gus down to the children in the womb. One of 
them concealed her unborn child. The Kshatriyas, 
hearing of its existence, sought to kill it; but it 
issued forth with a lustre which blinded the perse- 
cutors. They now humbly supplicated the mother 
of the child for the restoration of their sight; but 
she referred them to her wonderful infant, Aurva, 
into whom the whole 'Vedas had entered, as the 
person who had robbed them of their sight, and who 
alone could restoi’e it. Aurva did restore their sight, 
and, admonished by the spirits of his ancestors, he 
abstained from taking vengeance on the Kshatiiyas; 
but vengeance was to come from the Bhngus upon 
the Kshatriyas. Parasurhma, the scourge of the 
Kshatriyas, was, through his father (?amadagni and 
his grandfather iSUika, a descendant of the Bhngus, 
though, through his grandmother, the daughter of 
G&.dhi, the king of Kany&kubya, he belonged to the 
royal race of the Ku.sikas. 

This royal race of the Kusikas, which produced 
the avenger of the Brahmans, tlie destroyer of all 
Kshatriyas, ParasuiAma, counts among its members 
another equally remarkable, person, Yisvfi,mitra. He 
was the son of the same G^dhi whose daughter, 
Satyttvati, became the mother of G'amadagni and the 
grandmother of ParasuiAma. Though of royal extrac- 
tion, Visvamitra conquered for himself and his family 
the privileges of a Brahman. He became a Brahman, 
and thus broke through all the rules of caste. The 
Brahmans cannot deny the fact, because it forms one 
of the principal subjects of their legendary poems. 
But they have spared no pains to represent the 
exertions of Vi^vlimitra, in his struggle for Brahma-i 
hood, as so superhuman that no one would easily be 
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tempted to folloyr liis example. No mentioTi is made 
of these monstrous penances in the Veda, where 
the struggle between Visv^mitra, the leader of the 
Kusikas or Bharatas, and the Brahman Vasishf/ia, 
the leader of the white-robed Tritsus, is represented 
as the struggle of two rivals for the place of Purohita 
or chief priest and minister at the court of king 
Sud&s, the son of Pi^avana. In the epic poems 
this story is frequently alluded to, and Ave give tlic 
following extracts from Mr. Muir’s book, as likely 
to throw some light on the history of caste in 
India : 

‘ Sauddsa was king of the race of Ikshvaku. 
Visv&.mitra wished to be employed by him as his 
officiating priest, but the king preferred Vasish^/ia. 
It happened, however, that the king had gone out to 
hunt, and meeting 5aktri, the eldest of Va&isht/ia’s 
hundred sons, on the road, he ordered him to get 
out of his Avaj’. The ])riest civilly replied, “ The 
path is mine, 0 king; this is the immemorial law; 
in all observances the king must cede the Avay to the 
Brahman.” In later limes he would have quoted a 
less civil sentence from the Brahma- vaivarta : “ lie 
who does not immediately boAV down when he sees 
his tutor, or a Braljman, or the image of a god, 
becomes a hog on earth.” The king struck the priest 
with a whip ; the priest cursed the king to become 
a cannibal. Visv^rnitra, Avho happened to be near, 
took advantage of this fracas, prevented the king 
from imploring the priest’s mercy, and the priest 
himself, the son of VasishfAa, fell as the first victim 
of SandSiSa’s cannibalism. The same fate befell all 
the other sons of VasishtAa. Vasisht/ia, on hearing 
of the destruction of his sons by VisvS.mitra, sup- 
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ported his affliction as the great mountain sustains 
the earth. He meditated his own destruction, and 
never thought of exterminating the Kau«ikas. In 
spite of repeated efforts, however, VasishfAa failed 
in depriving himself of his life, and when returning 
to his hermitage he discovered that tlie wife of his 
eldest son was pregnant, and that there was hope of 
his lineage being continued. .A son was bom, and 
he was called Par^.s’ara. The king Saud^a was 
going to sw^allow him also, when YasishtAa inter- 
fered, exorcised the king, and delivered him from the 
curse by which he had been affected for twelve years. 
VasishtAa resumed his duties as priest, and the king 
remained a patron of the Brahmans, but he is always 
quoted as an instance of a Kshatriya, hostile to the 
Brahmans, and punished for his hostility.’ 

The most important point in the eyes of the later 
Brahmans was how Ywvaniitra, being born a Ksha- 
triya, could have become a Brahman, and it is for 
the solution of this difficulty that they invented the 
most absurd fables. The object of his ambition is 
said to have been the cow of YasishtAa, a most 
wonderful animal, and, though in the end he did not 
obtain that cow, yet he obtained by penance, per- 
formed during thousands of years, a share in the 
benefits of the priesthood. Mr, Muir has carefully col- 
lected all the passages from the Purilnas and the epic 
poems, which illustrate the contest for the milk-cow 
of the priest, and the chief passages from the R&m&- 
yana may be I’ead in Chevalier Gorresio’s excellent 
Italian tmnslatioh of that epic poem. 

Another difficulty for the later Brahmans was 
the case of th§ir own most famous legislator, Manu. 
He, too, was by birth, a R^yanya or Kshatriya, and 
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liis father Vivasvat is called ‘the seed of all the 
Kshatriyas’ (Madhushdana, BhagavadgitS, IV. 1), 
For a Kshatriya to teach the law was a crime 
(svadharm^tikrama), and it is only by a most 
artificial line of argument that the dogmatic philo- 
sophers of the Mimfimsfi school tried to explain this 
away. The Brahmans seem to have forgotten that, 
according to their own Up)anishads, A^fitasatru, the 
king of Kfisi, possessed more knowledge than Gavgya, 
the son o^ Balfika, who was reno'nmed as a reader of 
the Veda,® and that Gfirgya desired to become his 
pupil, though it was not right, as the king liimself 
remarked, that a Kshatriya should initiate a Brahman. 
They must have forgotten that Pravfihana 6^aivali, 
king of the Panl:filas, silenced iSvetaketu Ariuicya and 
his father, and then communicated to them doctrines 
which Kshatrijns only, but no Brahmans, had ever 
known before.’ That king (?anaka of Videha pos- 
sessed superior knowledge is acknowledged by one 
of the most learned among the Brahmans, by 
Yfi^navalkya himself; and in the >Satapatha-bri\h- 
ma«a, which is believed to have been the work of 
Yfi^navalkya, it is said that king G^anaka became a 
Brahman.® 

Whatever we may think of the historical value of 
such traditions, one thing is quite clear, namely, tlmt 
^he prie sts succeeded in establi shing, after a time, 
a lucrat ive supremacy, and that it was woi*th fi ghting 


^ Kaui^ttaki'br^limana-’apam^ad, cap. 4 ed. Cowell, p. 167. 
In the jS^atapatha-brahmaTia XXV. 5, 1, nearly the same Btory is 
told of Briptabaldki Gfirgya. 

^ iT/iondogya-npanishad V. 3, 7, translated by Dr. Roer, p. 85. 
In the jS^atapatha-brilbmana XIV. 9, 1, read (raivali. 

^ ^atapatha-brCLhinana XL 6, 2, 5. 
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.for to be admitted to their caBte. When the supre- 
macy of the Brahmans was once firmly established, 
the rules about caste became stricter than ever, and 
the prohibition of marriage, not only between Aiyas 
and AShdras, but between the different castes of 
Aryas, became essential for the maintenance of those 
privileges for which the Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
had been fighting their sanguinary battles. Tt is, 
indeed, only in the very latest works of the Vedic 
period of literature that we meet with the.first traces 
of that intolerant spirit of caste which pervades the 
Laws of Manu. But that the oppressiveness of the 
system and the arrogant tyranny of the Brahmaiis 
were felt by the people at an earlier period we may 
guess from that reaction which called forth the 
opposite system of Buddha, and led to the adoption * 
of Buddhism as the state religion of India in the 
third centuiy B.c. Buddha himself was a Kshatriya, 
a royal prince, like (?anaka, like Vi.svS,mitra, and 
the secret of his success lies in his disregard of the 
privileges of the priestly caste. lie addressed him- 
self to all classes ; nay, he addressed himself to the 
poor and the degraded rather than to the rich and 
the hiirh. He did not wish to abolish caste as a 
social institution, and there is no trace of social 
levelling or democratic communism in any of his 
sermons. His only attacks were levelled against the 


exclusive privileges claimed by the Brahmans, and 

J ;ainst thei^ crue^ treatment of the lo west castes , 
e was met by the Brahmans with the same argu- 
ments with which they had met former reformers : 


* How can a Kshatriya take upon himself the office 
of a priest? He breaks the most sacred law by 
attempting to interfere in religious matters.’ Bud- 
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dha, however, having no views of personal aggran- 
dizement like Visv&mitra, and abstaining from all 
offensive warfare, simply went on preaching and 
teaching, that ‘ all that is born must die, that virtue 
is better than vice, that passions must be subdued, 
till a man is ready to give up everything, even his 
own self.’ These doctrines would hardly have pos- 
sessed so great a charm in the eyes of the people 
if they had not been preached by a man of royal 
extraction, who had given up his exalted position 
and mixed with the lowest classes as his friends 
and equals. 

J ‘ As the four rivers which fall in the Ganges lose 
their names as soon as they mingle their waters with 
the holy river, so all who believe in Buddha cease to 
be Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, and /Shdras.’ 

This w'as the teaching of Buddha. Or, again, — 

‘ Between a Brahman and a man of another caste 
there is not the same difference as between gold and 
a stone, or between light and darknes.'!. The Brah- 
man is boni of a woman, so is the /^aridilla. If the 
Brahman is dead, he is left as a thing impure, like 
the other castes. Where is the difference ? ’ ‘If the 
Brahmans were above the law, if for them there were 
no unhappy consequences of sins committed, then, 
indeed, they might be proud of their caste.’ ‘ ily 
law is a law of grace for all.’ ‘ My doctrine is like 
the sky. There is room for all without exception — 
men, women, boys, girls, poor and rich.’ n/ 

Such a doctrine, preached in a country enthralled 
under the rules of caste, was sure to conquer. 'At 
the bidding of Buddha the evil spirit of caste seems 
to have vanished.'^ Thieves and robbers, beggars 
and cripples, slaves and prostitutes, bankrupts and 
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STveepers, gathered around him. But kings also 
came to confess their sins and to perfonn public 
penance, and the most learned among the Brahmans 
confessed their ignorance before Budd^. Hindu 
society was changed. The dynasties which reigned 
in the chief cities of feidia were ^Shdras. The Ian* 
guage used in their edicts is no longer Sanskrit, but 
the vulgar dialects. The Brahmanic sacrifices were 
abolished, and buildings rose over the whole of India, 
sacred through the relics of Buddha tvhich they 
contained, and surrounded by monasteries open to 
all ranks, to Brahmans and ^Sfidras, to men and 
women. How long this state of things lasted it is 
difficult to say. Towards the end of the fourth 
century, when Fahian, the Chinese pilgrim, travelled 
through India, a Brahmanic reaction had already 
commenced in some parts of the country. At the 
time of Hiouen-thsang, in the middle of the seventh 
century. Buddhism was losing ground rapidly, and 
some of its most sacred places were in ruins, ^e 
Brahmans had already gained back much of th eir 
former influence, and they soon grew strong enough 
to exterminate for ever the heresy of Buddha on the 
soil of India, and to re-establish orthodoxy under 
ASahkara-Ali\rya. There are at present no Bud- 
dhists left in India; they have migrated to Ceylon 
in the South, to Nopal, Tibet, and China in the 
North. After the victorious return of the Brahmans 
the old laws of caste were re-enacted more vigorously 
than ever, and the Brahmans became again what 
they had been before the rise of Buddhism — ^the 
terrestrial gods of India. A change, howevei’, had 
come over the system of caste'. Though the Laws of 
Manu still spoke of four castes, of Brahmans, Ksha- 
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triyas, Vaisyas, and /5?fidras, the social confusiofl 
during the long reign of Buddhism had left but one 
broad distinction : on the one side the pure caste of 
the Brahman; on the other, the mixed and impure 
castes of the people. In many places the pure castes 
of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas had become extinct, 
and those who could not prove their Brahmanic 
descent were all classed together as ^Shdras. At 
present we should look in vain for pure Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas in India, and the families which still 
claim those titles would find it difficult to produce 
their pedigree. Kay, there are few Avho could even 
lay claim to the pure blood of the *Sudra. Low as 
the SMra stood in the system of llanu, he stood 
higher than most of the mixed castes, the Varnasan- 
karas. The son of a Kficlra by a 5fidra woman is 
purer than the son of a /Sfidra by a woman of the 
highest caste (Manti X. 30). Hlanu calls the Aan- 
dS,la one of the lowest outcasts, because he is the 
son of a 5udra father and a Brahmanic mother. He 
evidently considered the mhalliance of a woman 
more degrading than that of a man. For the son 
of a Brahman father and a /Sfidra mother may in 
the seventh generation raise his family to the highest 
caste (Manu X. 64), while the son of a /Sfidra father 
and a Brahman mother belongs for ever to the 
/fand&las. The abode of the Aandrilas^must be out 
of the town, and no respectable mau is to hold inter- 
course with them. By day they must walk about 
distinguished by badges, by night they are driven 
out of the city. 

' Manu represents, indeed, all the castes of Hindu 
society, and their number is considerable, as the' 
result of mixed marriages between the four original 
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castes. According to him, the four primitive castes, 
by intermarrying in every possible way, gave rise to 
sixteen mixed castes, which by continuing their 
intermarriages produced the long list of the mixed 
castes. It is extremely doubtful, however, whether 
Manu me nt to say that at all times the offspring 
of a mixed marriage had to enter a lower caste. He 
could not possibly maintain that the son of a Brah- 
man father and a Vaisya mother would always 
be a physician or a Vaidj'a, this being the name 
given by Manu to the offspring of these two castes. 
At present the offspring of a AShdra father and a 
Brahman mother would find no admission in any 
respectable caste. Their marriage would not be con- 
sidered marriage at all. The only rational explana- 
tion of Manu’s words seems to be that originally 
the caste of the Vaidyas or physicians sprang from 
the union of a Brahman father and a Vaisya mother, 
though this, too, is of course nothing but a fanciful 
theory. If we look more carefully, we shall find 
that most of these mixed castes are in reality the 
professions, trades, and guilds of a half-cirilised 
societyV They did not wait for mixed marriages 
before they came into existence. " Professions, trades, 
and handicrafts had grown up without any reference 
to caste in the ethnological or political sense of the 
word^ Some of their names wei’e derived from 
towns and countries where certain pi'ofessions were 
held in particular estimation. Servants who waited 
on ladies were called Vaidehas, because they came 
from Videha, the Athens of India, just as the French 
call the ‘porteur d’eau’ a ‘Savoyard.’ To maintain 
that every member of the caste of the Vaidehas, in 
fact, every lady’s maid, had to be begotten through 
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the marriage of a Vaisya and a Br/ihmani, is simply 
absurd. In other cases the names of Manu’s castes 
were derived from their occupations. The caste of 
musicians, for instance, were called Venas, from vinS,, 
the lyre. Xow, it was evidently Manu’s object to 
bring these professional corporations in connection 
with the old system of the castes, assigning to each, 
according to its higher or lower position, a more or 
less pure descent fi’om the original castes, ^^he 
Vaidyas, for instance, or the physicians, evidently 
A respectable corporation, were represented as the 
offspring of a Brahman father and a Taisya mother, 
while the guild of the fishermen, or Nishddas, were 
put down as the descendants of a Brahman father 
and a Sfidra mother. Manu could hardly mean to 
say that eveiy son of a Taisya father and Kshatriya 
mother was obliged to become a commercial traveller, 
or to enter the caste of the Magadhas. How could 
that caste have been supplied after the extinction 
in many places of the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes? 
But, having to assign to the Magadhas a certain 
social position, Manu recognised them as the descend- 
ants of the second and third castes, in the same 
manner as the Herald-otfice would settle the number 
of quarters of an carl or a baron. 

Thus, after the political caste had become neai’ly 
extinct in India, leaving nothing behind but the 
bro^ distinction between the Brahmans and mixed 
castes, a new system of caste came in of a purely 
professional character, though artificially grafted on 
the rotten trunk of the ancient political castes. This 
is the system which is still in force in India, and 
which has exercised its influence on the state of 
Indian society for good and evil. During periods 
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of history when public opinion is weak, and when 
the administration of justice is precarious, institutions 
analogous to these Indian castes must necessarily 
spring into existence. Men who have the same 
interests, the same occupations, the same principles, 
unite in self-defence, and after acquiring power and 
influence they not only defend their rights, but claim 
important privileges. They naturally impose upon 
their members certain rules which are considered 
essential to the interest of their caste or company. 
These rules, sometimes of apparently the most trifling 
character, are observed by individual members with 
greater anxiety than even the laws of religion, 
because an ofience against the latter may be par- 
doned, while a disregard of the foi’mer would lead 
to instant exclusion or loss of caste. Many a Hindu ' 
carrier would admit that there was no harm in his 
fetching water for his master. But he belongs to a 
caste of carriers who have bound themselves not to 
fetch water, and it would be dishonourable if he, for 
his own personal convenience, were to brealc that 
rule. Besides it would interfere with the privileges 
of another caste, the water-carriers. There is an 
understanding in most parts of India that certain 
trades should be carried on by certain castes, and the 
people no doubt have the same means of punishing 
interlopers as the guilds had during the Middle Ages. 
The more lucrative the trade, the more jealously it 
was guarded, and there was evidently no trade in India 
so lucrative as that of the priests. The priests were 
therefore the strongest advocates of the system of 
caste, and after investing it with a sacred character 
in the eyes of the people, they expanded it into an 
immense spider’s web, which separated class from 
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class, family fx’om family, man from man, and which, 
while it rendered all united public action impossible, 
enabled the watchful priests to pounce upon all who 
dared to disturb the threads of their social tissue, 
and to wither them to death. But, although much 
harm was done by allowing the priests to gain too 
great an influence, much good also was achieved by 
the system of caste with regard to public morality. 
A man knew that he might lose caste for offences 
of which the law would take no cognizance. Im- 
morality and drunkenness might be punished by 
degradation or loss of caste. In fact, if caste could 
be divested of that religious character which the 
priests for their own advantage succeeded in fasten- 
ing upon it, thereby giving an unnatural permanence 
and sanctity to what ought to be, like all social 
institutions, capable of change and growth, it would 
probably be found that the system of caste was well 
adapted to that state of society and that form of 
government which has hitherto existed in India ; 
and that if it were suddenly destroyed, more harm 
than good would follow from such a change. 

The great objections against the system of castes 
as it exists at present, are, that it prevents people 
from dining -with whom they please, from marrying 
whom they please, and from follo\\’ing what profes- 
sion they please. The mere prohibition of dining 
together is no very serious inconvenience, particularly 
in Eastern countries ; and people belonging to dif- 
ferent castes, and abstaining from mutual hospitality, 
may entertain, nevertheless, the most friendly rela- 
tions. Dining together among Oriental nations 
has a different meaning from what it has with us. 
It is more than our social feeding together. It is 

O O 
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dining era famille. No one invites, and no one 
wishes to be invited. At all events there is some- 
thing mutual in caste. It is not that the rich may 
visit the poor, but that the poor must not visit the 
rich. It is not that the Brahman may invite the 
^hdra to dinner, but must not be invited in turn. 
No one in India is ashamed of his caste, and the 
lowest Pariah is as proud and as anxious to pre- 
serve his own caste as the highest Brahman. The 
Turas, a class of ^Sfidras, consider their houses defiled, 
and throw away their cooking utensils, if a Brahman 
visit them. Another class of /Sfidras throw away 
their cooking vessels if a Brahman comes upon their 
boat. Invite one of the lowest orders of iSMras 
to a feast with a European of the highest rank, 
and he turns away his face with the most marked • 
disgust. 

The prohibition of certain marriages, again, is less 
keenly felt in an Eastern country than it would be 
among ourselves. Nor is the prohibition of marriages 
the result of caste alone. People belonging to the 
same caste are pi’ohibitcd from marrying on account 
of theu* 25edigree. Kulins, &otriyas, and Yamsagas, 
though all of them Brahmans, will freely dine to- 
gether, though they liave scruples about allmving 
their chilcben to marry. The six divisions of the 
caste of the Tatis, or weavers, will neither visit nor 
intermarry with each other. These are social pre- 
judices which exist in half-civilised countries, and 
which even in Europe are not quite extinct. Nay^ 
it is doubtful whether an absolute prohibition of 
certain marriages is more cruel than a partial pror 
hibition. It is certainly a curious fact, which 
psychologists have stiU to explain, that people very 
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seldom fall in love when marriage is absolutely 
impossible. Now, there never has been, and there 
never wdll be, any state of society without the dis- 
tinctions of birth, position, education, and wealth; 
and, in order to keep up these distinctions, marriages 
between high and low, educated and uneducated, rich 
and poor people, must to a certain extent be dis- 
couraged and prohibited. In England, where women 
occupy so different a position in society from what they 
do in the East, where they are conscious of their own 
worth and of their own responsibility, exceptions will 
no doubt occur. A young lord may imagine that 
a poor governess is more beautiful, more charming, 
more ladylike, more likely to make him truly happy 
than any rich heiress that happens to be in the 
market ; the daughter of an earl may imagine that 
the young curate of the village is more manly, more 
cultivated, more of a gentleman, than any of the 
young scions of the nobility ; yet such is the power 
of society, such is the hidden influence of caste, that 
these marriages are violently opposed by fathers and 
mothers, by uncles and aunts. In countries where 
such marriages are altogether impossible, much shed- 
ding of tears and breaking of hearts are avoided, 
and the hardship in reality is not greater than what 
every commoner in England endures in abstaining 
from falling in love with the most charming of the 
princesses of the Royal Family. 

As to the choice of a profession being circum- 
scribed by caste, it may seem to be a great grievance. 
We read but lately in a very able article on caste in 
the ‘ Calcutta Review’ : 

‘ The systems by which a person’s studies and pro- 
fession are made dependent on his birth can never 
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be sufficiently execrated. The human mind is free, 
it "will not submit to restraints ; it will not succumb 
to the regulations of freakish legislators. 'The Brah- 
man or the Kshatriya may have a son whose mind 
is ill-adapted to his hereditary profession ; the Vaisya 
may have a son with a natural dislike for a counting- 
house, and the /Siidra may have talents superior to 
his birth. If they be forced to adhere to their here- 
ditary professions their minds must deteriorate.’ 

Now, this is language applicable to England in 
the nineteenth century, but hardly to India. Where 
there is a well-organised system of public education, 
a boy may choose what profession he likes. But where 
this is not the case, the father most likely will be 
the best teacher of his son. Even in England the 
public service has but very lately been throAvn open to 
all classes, and we heard it stated by one of the most 
eminent men that the Indian Civil Service would no 
longer be tit for the sons of gentlemen. Why ? 
Because one of the elected candidates was the son 
of a missionary. The system of caste, no doubt, has 
its disadvantages, but many of them are inherent in 
human society and are felt in England as well as in 
India. 

' There may seem to be an essential distinction 
between caste in India and caste in Europe, the 
one being invested with a sacred character and 
supposed to be unchangeable, the other being based 
merely on traditional prejudices and amenable to 
the pressure of public opinion.^' But that sacred 
character of caste is a mere imposition of the priests, 
and could be removed without removing at the 
same time those necessary social distinctions which 
are embodied in India in the system of caste. In 
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a country governed, if not politically, at least intel- 
lectually, by priests, the constant appeal to divine 
right, divine grace, divine institutions, loses much 
of its real meaning. ‘ Though the Brahmans may 
appeal to the Laws of ]\Ianu, those Laws of IManu, 
like the Canon Law of the Church of Rome, are not 
unchangeable; •'The Brahmans themselves violate 
these laws daily. They accept gifts from /Sudras, 
though Manu declares that a Brahman shall not 
accept gifts from a /Sudra. They will bow before a 
rich banker, however low his caste, and they will 
sit on the same carpet and at the feet of a ;Sfldra, 
though ''Manu declares (VIII. 281 ), ‘A man of the 
lowest class anxious to place himself on the same 
seat with one of the highest, is to be banished with 
a mark branded on his back,’ (See. In fact, however 
unchangeable the laws of caste may seem in the eyes 
of the Brahmans, they have only to open their eyes, 
to read their ancient works, and to look at the 
society around them, in order to convince themselves 
that caste is not proof against the changes of time. 
The president of the Dharmasabhil at Calcutta is 
a xStidra, while the secretary is a Brahman. Three- 
fourths of the Brahmans in Bengal are the servants 
of others. Many traffic in spirituous liquors, some 
procure beef for the butchers, and wear shoes made 
of cow leather. Some of the Brahmans themselves 
are honest enough to admit that the Laws of Manu 
were intended for a different age, for the mythical 
Satyayuga, while the Laws of the Kaliyuga were 
written by ParA,sara. In places like Calcutta and 
Bombay the contact with English society exercises 
a constant attrition on the system of castes, and 
produces silently and imperceptibly a greater effect 
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than cun ever be produced by violent declamation 
against the iniquity of caste. As soon as the female 
population of India can be raised from their present 
degradation ; as soon as a better education and a 
purer religion Avill have inspired the women of India 
with feelings of moral responsibility and self-respect ; 
as soon as they have learned — what Christianity 
alone can teach — ^that in the true love of a woman 
there is something far above the law of caste or 
the curses of priests, their influence will be the most 
powerful, on the one side, to break through the 
artificial forms of caste, and, on the other, to main- 
tain in India, as elsewhere, the true caste of rank, 
manners, intellect, and character. 

With many of the present missionaries, the aboli- 
tion of caste has become a fixed idea. Some of the 
early Roman Catholic missionaries, no doubt, went 
too far in their toleration of caste, but some of the 
most efiicient Protestant missionaries, men of the 
school of Schwarz, have never joined in the indis- 
criminate condemnation of caste, and have allowed 
their Christian converts to keep up, under the name 
of caste, those social distinctions which in European 
countries are maintained by public opinion, by the 
good feeling and the self-respect of the lower classes, 
and, where neccssaiy, by the power of the law. .i\s 
regards the private life of tlie natives, their match- 
making, their hospitality, their etiquette, and their 
rules of precedence, it would be unwise for mis- 
sionaries as well as for the government to attempt 
any sudden interference. What would people say in 
England if Parliament, after admitting the Jews, 
were to insist on Mr. Rewdegate shaking hands with 
Baron Rothschild, or asking the Jewish members 
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to his dinner parties ? How would the fashionable 
occupants of our church pews in their crisp muslin 
dresses like it if the bishops were to require that 
they should sit side by side with men in oily fustian 
jackets ? How would our bankers and Quakers bear 
any interference with their system of marrying, if 
possible, within their own families ? 

There are, however, certain points where the 
Government will have to interfere with caste, and 
where it may do so without violating any pledge 
and without rousing any serious opposition. If any 
of its Indian subjects are treated with indignity on 
account of their caste, the law will have to give them 
protection. In former times a Pariah was obliged to 
cany a bell — the very name of Pariah is derived 
from that bell — in order to give warning to the 
Brahmans who might be polluted by the shadow of 
an outcast. In Malabar, a Nayadi defiles a Brahman 
at a distance of seventy-four paces ; and a Xayer, 
though himself a /Shdra, would shoot one of these 
degraded races if they approached too near. Here 
the duty of the Government is clear. 

Secondly, no attention should be paid to caste in 
any contract which the Government makes with the 
natives. Where natives are to be employed, whether 
in the civil or military service, no concession should 
be made to the punctilio of caste. Soldiers must 
not only fight together, but they must live and 
mess together. Those who have any conscientious 
objections, must stay away. 

Thirdly, caste must be ignored in all public insti- 
tutions, such as schools, hospitals, and prisons. Rail- 
way companies cannot pi'ovide separate carriages for 
each of the fifty castes that may wish to travel by 
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themselves, nov can Government provide separate 
forms, or wards, or cells for Brahmans and /Shdras. 
Firmness on the part of the Government is all that -is 
requii’ed. At Madras a few Pariah bo}'a were admitted 
at the High-school. The other boys rebelled, and forty 
left the school. After a time, however, twenty re- 
turned, and the spell ivas broken. 

The missionaries are not obliged to act with the 
same rigour. Their relation to the natives, and 
jjarticularly to their converts, is a j^rivate relation, 
and much of their success will depend on their dis- 
cretion in dealing with native prejudices. A Hindu 
who embraces Christianity IonCs caste, and is cut off 
from all his friends. But if he was brought U]) as 
a gentleman, it is not fair that, as a Christian, he 
should be forced to mix with other converts, his 
inferiors in birth, education, and manners. Much 
offence has been given by the missionaries by main- 
taining that no one can be a true convert who refuses 
to eat and drink with his fellow converts. ‘ The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink.’ The social 
position of the converts in India will be for a long 
time a stumbling-block. Native converts are not 
admitted to English caste, and it is tlie dread of this 
isolated position which acts most powerfully against 
conversion. The Mohammedans admit Hindu converts 
into their oAvn society, and treat every Mussulman 
on terms of equality. Christian society in India is 
hardly able to do this, and it is a question whether 
even the purest religion will be able to overcome 
that deep-rooted feeling of caste which divided the 
Arya from the Dasyu, and which still divides the 
white European from the dark Asiatic. Measures 
must be adopted to give to the Hindus who accept 
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Christianity something in place of. the caste which 
they lose. In a certain sense no man ought to be 
without caste, without friends who take care of him, 
without companions who watch him, without asso- 
ciates whose good opinion he values, without com- 
panions with whom he can work for a common cause. 
The healthy life of a political body can only be 
supported by means of associations, circles, leagues, 
guilds, clans, clubs, or parties; and in a country 
where caste takes the place of all this, the abolition 
of caste would be tantamount to a complete social 
disorganisation. Those "who know the Hindus best 
are the least anxious to see them without caste. 
Colonel Sleeman remarks : 

‘ What chiefly prevents the spread of Christianity 
-• is the dread of exclusion from caste and all its privi- 
leges, and the utter hopelessness of their ever find- 
ing any respectable circle of society of the adopted 
religion, which converts, or would-be converts, to 
Christianity now everywhere feel. Form such circles 
for them ; make the members of these circles excel 
in tlie exertion of honest and independent industry. 
Let those who rise to eminence in them feel that 
they are considered as respectable and important 
in the social system as the servants of Government, 
and converts will flock around you from all parts and 
from all classes of the Hindu community. I have, 
since I have been in India, had, I may say, at least 
a score of Hindu grass-cutters turn Mussulmans, 
merely because the grooms and the other grass- 
cutters of my establishment happened to be of that 
religion, and they could neither eat, drink, nor smoke 
with -them. Thousands of Hindus, all over India, 
become every year Mussulmans fi’om the same mo- 
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tive, and we do not get the same number of converts 
to Christianity, merely because we cannot offer them 
the same advantages. I am persuaded that a dozen 
such establishments as that of Mr. Thomas Ashton, 
of Hyde, as described by a physician of Manchester, 
and noticed in Mr. Baines’s admirable work on the 
cotton manufactures of Great Britain (page 447), 
would do more in the way of conversion among the 
people of India than has ever yet been done by all 
the religious establishments, or ever will be done by 
them, without some such aid.’ 

Caste, which has hitherto i^rovcd an impedi- 
ment to the conversion of the Hindus, may in future 
become one of the most powei’ful engines for the 
conversion not merely of individuals, but of whole 
classes of Indian society. Caste cannot be abolished , 
in India, and to attempt it would be one of the 
most hazardous operations that was ever performed 
on a living political body. As a religious institution 
caste will die ; as a social institution it will live and 
improve. Let the ;S(idras, or, as they are called in 
Tamil, the Petta Pittei, the children of the house, 
grow into free labourers, the Vai^yas into wealthy 
merchants, the Kshatriyas into powerful barons, 
and let the Brahmans aspire to the position of 
that intellectual aristocracy which is the only true 
aristocracy in truly civilised countries, and the four 
castes of the Veda will not be out of date in the 
nineteenth century, nor out of place in a Christian 
country. But all this must be the work of time. 

‘ The teeth,’ as a native writer says, ‘ fell off them- 
selves in old age, but it is painful to extract them 
in youth.’ 

Aprilj 1858. 
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A bacus, voi. 290 , 291 , 293 , 294 , 

295,296; MensaPythagoreaaillcd 
— , 290 ; Pythagorean — , 291 ; sup- 
pressed hy the Arabs, 294, 296 
AM, sonant, vol. i. 358 
Abd-allah, servant of God, i. 358 
Ahhidharma, by-law, i. 197, 227, 284, 
286 n.4; metaphysics of the Budd- 
hists, 227, 284; compiled hy KAa-v- 
apa, 284; propounded by Buddha, 
when he was fifty-one years old, 
286 u. 4 

Abiponos in South America, Couvado 
among the — , ii. 283 
Abraham, Abram, Pr. xi. xii. xxix. ; 
i, 45, 60, 151, 152, 153, 159, 160, 
348, 368-75, 377; temptation of — , 
60; faith of —, 370, 372; — friend 
of God, 372; God of—, 374 
Absolute, i. 252, 264; forms of the — j 
262 

A-buddha, not enlightened, i. 232 
Abu Jafar Mohammed Ben Mii**/! 
AlkhArizmi, ii. 290, 294 ; trans- 
lator of the Siddlidnta of Brahma- 
gupta, 294; this translation, the 
* Great Sindhiud ’ tiunslatod again 
into Latin, 290 

Ahulfara(f/, old Arabic prayer men- 
tioned'by — , i. 377 
Acacia Suma, or t9ami, ii. 206 
Achsmenian, i. 81. 87, 88, 92, 98, 122, 
164, 264; — dynasty, 264; — in- 
scriptions, 92, 122, 264; language 
of the — , 81, 87 
Acheron, ii. 73, 32 
Achilles, ii. 110, 111 
Acosta, i. 323 ; Historia natural j 
moral. • — Historia del Nuevo Orbe, 
ii.ll6 n. 64 

Adam, i. 153, 154, 853, 359; ii. 258 
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Adam, identified with Yima, i. 154 

— son of God, i. 353 

Addik (American reindeer), dan of 
the, ii. 318 

Adohird of Bath, ii. 296 
aSeK<p6st ii. 24 

Adelung’s Mitliridates, i. 21 
Adeps, d in — , ii. 189 n. 12 
Ader Berzin, well acquainted with the 
ancient poems of the Persians, vol. 
i. 97 

Adhvaryus (assistants) ^Bathwiskare, 
i. 108 

4^diti, the sun called face of — , ii. 88 
Aditya. i. 44, 48,; ii. 136, 336 

— tiio sun, ii. 136; class of gods, i. 
48; ii. 336; — created by Brah- 
man, ii. 386 

Adjetatig of Wabojeeg, i. 318 
Adonis (Loi-d), Deity in Phenicia,i. 364 
Aariiniinelech, worshippers of, vol. i. 
346 

rede*., temple, and house, i. 242 
deAioi, ii. 31, 33 

iKolians, Givck traditions about the 
— , i. 332 
iEolic, ii. 53 
fequor, ii. 49, 82 
&(p<ra, ii. 90 n. 42 
sps, mris, ii. 47 

Aeshma daeva, the Zend8i)irit of con- 
cupiscence (Asmodeus), i. 148 
J^-Csir, might ot Odin and the, ii. 239, 243 
Jli).sop, ii. 235 

Aethlios, king of Elis, ii. 81 
Aetius, ii. 114 

Africa, East coast of, i. 52; ii. 218. 
South- Afirica, beast fiibles, Beynaid 
the Fox in — , 216 n. 2, 272, 273. 
Couvode in Africa, 284 ; Devil 
painted white in — , 287 
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Afncan, ii 86, 213, 220. Betshuana, 
an — dialect, 86 
a^&, she-godt, ii 44 
A^4ta«atru, murdeier of his father, 
the kin^ of Migadha, i. 217, — 
king ot K^i, 11 342 
Agathon ii 1.5 

Ago, lour ages of tho world of the 
Parsis Br linn ins, i lo2, 153, 1^4 
— in Genesis, the} never assumed tho 
form of i theoi^, i 153, tho Grteks 
'belie\ed really in tive, and not in 
four, 1 . 154, Sat>a}uga, mjthical 
age, 11 354 , TretA age, ii 33G 
ager, 11 45 

Agesilaos, Leader of the people, i. 
263 

Aghophamus, hy Loheck, n 16 n 7 
Agm.firc,! 27,28 29,33,34,38 69, 
•239, 242, 359, 367, 378, ii 36 n 
18, 37, 104 136, 138-41, 179-82, 
333, 334 , h}nin to — , i. 33, 34 , 
^ horses of — , ii 1 38 
Agnldhra, i 109 
Agnimindln, i 109 
agouti teeth, it 282 
a^ra, held igcr, ii 45 
Agnppa, ileuonius, * the dispute be- 
tween the belly and tho other mem- 
bers of tho body ’ told by — ,u 236 
ay p6st 11 45 
ah, root — , i 159 
ahan, day, n 93, 139 
AhanA, name for dawn, i 239 , ii. 93, 
94 

Aharman, i 140 
aheneus (ahes) ii 17 
ahi, serpent, i 102, ii 44, 173 
ahmi (Zend), I am, i 127, ii 19 
Ahrens, Dial. Grsec ii. 96 n 45 , 
De Di ilecto Doiica, 11 133, 171 n 
2, 176 n 3 

Ahnm'in, the omI power, i 153, 155, 
156, 173, 11 172 

— 1 e angro mainyms, i 155 

— Azhi dah^ka, offspring of — , n 
172 

ahtau, 11 53 
ahu, lord, i 159 

Ahura, i. e. living, i. 127 ; creator of 
the world, i. 154 , means lord as 
well as ahUf i. 159 

Ahura mazda, i. 24, 25, 127, 141, 142 

— the supreme deity of Zoroaster, i, 
24, 25 

— communication of — to Zoroaster, 
1 127 

Av/a, the son of Id2, ii. 104 
AtSiis, 11 187 
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aighe (lush) ii 44 
ain-lif, 11 53 

Amos, The — or Hairy lifen (A. S. 

Bickmore), ii 284 j 
nine, ii 53 
airgiod, II 47 

Aiiyana vaeya (the seed of the Aryan), 

1 149, 150, 159 
ais, 11 47 

Aiiv.inkas, followers of Buddha, i 
234 

Ailareya-Brdhman'i, i 104-17 

a% u. 44 " 

Ajdahak, serpent, i. 173 

diro^, 11 72 

Aknsios, 11 170 

akr-s, 11 . 45 

Akudunnn, n 189 n 12 
Albiruni, ii 297 

u 189 n 12 

Alexander the Great, i 14, 63, 67, 82 
90, 175,237,293, u 38 n 20 

— conquest and invasion of Indii, 82, 
237, 298 

— Zoroastrnn books destioyed by 
— ,1 90, 175 

Alexandria, Pr xxx , i 135, 152, 234 
n 15,298,350, ii 291, 295 

— contact between Jews and Greeks 
at, I 135, the Old Testament and 
the Aicsta at the same time trans- 
lated into Greek at — , 1 152 

— Clemens of, Pr xxx. , i 234 n 15 

— moichants of U^yayiiii attracted 
towirds, 11 295 

’AAe^iKOKor, name of Apollo and Zeus, 
11 91 

Alfred, Anglo S ixon of, i 22 , n 254 
Algontimi de numero Indorum, ii 
290 

Alilit, transmitted by Herodotos by 
Obpayl% 1 377 
Alkimenes, ii 175 
Alkinoos pilace of — , u 10 
Allah, 1 . 372, 378 
Allahabad, 11 118,128 
Allat, 1 377 

Allfadir, the father of All, ii 195, 199 
Allophylic, or Turanian tubes, ii. 
258 

AlmAmhn, Khalif, ii. 290, 294 
Almokaf&'s work TTitlilft Dinma, ii. 
230 

Atom, i. 334 

Alphabet, Chinese, i. 204, 302 

— Greek, used for numerical pur- 
poses. 11 299 

— Sanskrit, i 295 
A1 Uzza, 1 377 
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AAIA 

&mB-ad, 11 46 

Am ildbeig, niece of riieodonc, ii 114 
Ambagapifcvtt, i 197 
Amciici, Central, i 316, 322, 326 , ii 
273 274 

— North, 1 315, 316, 321, 322, ii 
276 269, 284 

— Ru&sidn, 1 339 

— South, 1 322 326 ii 269 283 284 

— ancient inh ihitmts natne*. abo 
Tigin il rdceb of i 327t 328 332 

— Spvnish Conquest of, i 241, 329 
n 5 

— Popul Ynh (history of the ci\ ili*>ed 
races m C A ), i 314-41 

— hieroglyphics in N A, i 315 
scattered ruins of ancient — i 12 j 

— sti'i'wls of the Mandenng tribes 
of N A , i 316 

— Budge of Hell imigined by the 
natives of N and S A , ii 269 276 

— Couvadem>< andS A ii 283,281 

— Popul 11 Ti iditions of C A n 273 

— Superstitions of the Sioux Indians 
of N A II 276 

— Supposed migiation from the North 
East of Asii to the North-AiN Lst of 
A , 11 27o 

Americ in antiquities, 1 325,326 328 

— hieioglyphic manuscripts of the 
1 326 

— languages i 328 life little "valued 
by some — tribes i 58 Minusciit 
Pictogiaphique AmoriCdin i 311 
n 2 Mv the« of — antiquity, acc 
P opol Vuli 

— pictognphy, i 316 

— traditions i 333 , ii 275 
Amoiite gods of the — , i 369 
Amphitiite ii 33 
Amphitryo, 11 llo 

Amnti Somi or — , ii 207 
Amulmo 11 170 
*Ajuwif3s, 11 191 

Ananda compiler of the first Ba4 t 
(the Sutris) of the Tiipi/aki, i 2bl 
Andthapmcfidi, 1 207,217 

hfaroXat ii 82 

ovSpoScA^os, avBpaBeXAfnjf 11 31 
Andvari, the dwarf, ii 112 
A 11 33 

Angiras, divine tnbe, ii 205 
angi s, 11 44 

Aisles, and Saxons, 11 193 
Anglo Sixon,i 8 22, ii 27, 28, 29, 
31 44, 45 50, 93, 123 n 56, 192, 
193, 241, 249, 260 

— of Alfred, 1 22 
anguilla, ii 44 
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anguis, 11 44 
angury s, ii 44 
Anhitnia (Orm izd), i 139, 140 
Animals, ii 43, 44, 215 , — fables 
11 21 0 , names of domestic — , ii 
43, 44 

Aniruddha, ii 141 

An-iavin loid less, atheistic, i 283 

Anna i 31o 

Ann imelech, worshippers of, i 346 
Anquetil Dupeiion, i 81, 82, 91, 120 
122 123 188, 146, 149, 163, ii 
138 n 60, fiist translator of the 
Zend-Avpsti i 81 , this tnnsl ition 
m ide with the assistance of Dustoor 
Dai ah i 122 
an&ci.ii 44 
intiiikshapia n 103 
Antigone ii 144 n 65 
Am in Suhaih by Hu*!ain Vaiz, ii 
230 231 235 

— ti insl ited by Professor Eastwick^ 
11 231 

Any itaAplaksha, lake, 11 105 
ip Ap IS, 1 27 11 82, 205 
Apate 01 friud n 79 orNyx, ii 79 
Apaiarga releise, i 283 
Apestik Pehlevi for Aresta (autbo- 
nsed text) i 124 

Aptstiko ‘^emiticfoim of Avcsta,ii 92 
Aphrodite ii 103, 141 
Apices, given in Boethius i 293 
Apollo Apollon 1 30, 241, 243 360, 
36o 11 68 69, 70, 75, 76, 86, 91, 
9") 96 103 n 49, 115, 116, 151, 
161, 162 167, 237 

— AtjAioj 11 7t> 

— Delphian — , ii 115 

— Etymology of i not yet found, ii 161 

— AuKTiyevris son of Light, ii 70f 
ondeofA atPytho, n 70 

— my the of A and Daphne, u 95, 96, 
161 

Apollonic theologv ii 151 
Apollonius Phodms, ii 279, 279 n 3 

— Couvade mentioned in A B Argo- 
n lutica 11 279 n 3 

A\ opii i«^is daughter of Ep metheus, 
11 72 

^psaras, ii 205 

Aptya, 1 99 

Aquiloma, ii, 189 n 12 

ar, root — , ii 44 (for ploughing), ii. 

141 n 64, 143 n 64 
ar (Gaelic), n 45 

Arab, i 94, 96, 163, 343, 345, 376, 
11 230, 289-97 

— conquest of Persia by the Arab^, 
1 94, 96 , 11 230 
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Arab branch of the Semitic family, i. 
345 

— in Africa and Spain, ii. 290. 291 

— of Bagdad, ii. 297 

— Figures borrowed from the. ii. 289 

— initiated into the .science of Indian 
ciphering under Khalif Alm4mun. 
ii. 290 

— Figures used bythe Arabs in Africa 
and Spain, ii. 290, 291 

— have two sets of figures, ii. 292 

— adopted the Coptic figures in 
Egypt, ii. 294 

— adopted in Spain, as thoy did in 
Greece and Egypt, the figures there 
in use. ii. 294 

Arabia, i. 93, 372, 377 

— idolatry of the Semitic tribes of, 

i. 372 

— , the Semitic inhabitants of Arabia 
worshipped not only gods, but god- 
desses also, i. 377 
Arabian dialect, ii. 9 

— Nights, i. 336 

— Fremolmmmedan ideas of the 
Nomads of the Arabian peninsula, 

' Pr. xiii. 

Arabic, Old A. prayer, i. 377 

— figures, ii. 293 sqq. 

— study of A. and mathematics in 
Spain, ii. 296 

— treatises on arithmetic, ii. 294 
dpax*^, ii. 47 

arad, aradyr, ii. 45 
aradar, ii. 45 

Arago, Freycinct and Arago’s Vo 3 'age 
to the Eastern Ocean, i. 317 
Aramean dialect, ii. 9 
aranca, ii. 47 
ranyaka, i. 72 
Ararat, i. 158 
arare, ii. 44 
aratrum, ii. 45 
Arawaks of Surinam, ii. 281 
Araxes, i. 149, 150, 157 
Arbaces, the 3Iede, i. 102, 103 
Arbhu, ii. 130 
Arbuda, ii. 1S3 

Archipelago, Couvade in the Eastern, 

ii. 284 

Arda Virdf, i. 90 
Ardeshir, inscription of, i. 91 
ardhr, ii. 45 

Ares, ii. 73 n. 32 (By H. D. Miiller) 

arg, i. 23 n. 8 

argentum, ii. 47 

Argonauts, ii. 167 

Argos, ii. 115, 116, 159, 176 

— royal family of, ii. 116 
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Argos, wor.ship of Hero in, 118 

— Tales of Thebes and, 159 
Apyvpoff ii. 47 

Arhat (rahat), i. 289 ^ 

Ariosto, ii. 136 n. 59 
Aristotle,!. 92, 188, 240, 318 ; ii. 5, 79 
n. 35 

— Metaphysics of, ii. 79 n. 35 

— Politics of, i. 318 

— St-Hilaire, translator of, i. 188 
Arithmetic, ii. 289, 294, 295, 296 

— Arabic treatises on, ii. 294 

— the Arabs received their — from 
India directly, 295 

— work of Philip Calander on, 289 
ai;ian, ii. 45 

arkla-s, ii. 45 
&pKTasy ii. 45 
&oorpoVy ii. 45 
apovv, ii. 44 
fipoupa, ii. 45 
Arran, i. 149-152, 159 
art, ii. 44 

Artaxerxes II,, i. 91 
artha, i. 219, 143 n. 64 
Arthur, stories of, i. 199 
arti, ii. 43 
Aru/m, ii. 138 n. 60 
Artis, ii. 138 n. 60 

Arusha (the young sun, the child of 
Dyaus), ii. 137, 138, 139, 140, 141 
Arushi (cow), ii. 136-141 
arvas (N, arvau), Fern, arushi, ii- 137, 
138 

airat (N. arvA), Fern, arvati, ii. 135, 
136, 137, 141, 142 n. 64, 143 n. 64 
annun, ii. 45 
Arya, i, 63 ; ii. 329-31 
Arya, i. 207, 301 ; ii. 321, 324, 326-29, 
335, 336, 343, 357 

— distinction of colour between the 
Aryas and the Dasyus, ii. 327^ 

— originall}^ only two castes, Aiy^as 
and non-Aryas, or the bright and 
the dark races, ii. 328 

— only admitted to the sacrifices, ii. 
^ 336 

Aryabha^^a, Dr. Bhao Daji, on the 
^ age oi^ ii. 294 n. 2 
Atyaman, ii. 333 
Aryan civilisation, ii. 31 

— colour, .iL 181, 327 

— conquerors of India, ii. 177 

— customsj ii. 265, 266 

— dialects, ii. 20, 24, 26, 31, 43, 130 

— fables, ii. 236, 248 

— family, i. 63, 67, 83 ; ii. 24, 31, 33, 
41, 48, 52, 153, 200, 236, 250, 258, 
263, 264 
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Aiyan, folklore of the — nations, ii. 
200 

— kingship, and kingly goTemmcnt 
among the — nations, ii. 260, 261 

— mythology, ii. 86, 91, 96, 143, 144, 
262 

— numerals, ii. 61, 62 

— separation (dispersion) of the — 
tribes, ii. 165, 186, 229, 234, 266 

— the Veda, the theogony of the — 
races, ii. 78 

— Trords, ii. 63, 66, 134 
as, to be, i. 169 ; ii. 20 
asail, ii. 44 

asaukumAryam, ii. 178 
Asbjorusen, Mr., ii. 222 
ascendo, i. 86 n. 1 
Asclepias Acida, ii. 207 
Ascoli, Framinenti Linguistic! br, ii. 
164 n. 2 

Ash, Ash-tree, ii. 1 98, 206, 207, 
209 

— healing virtue of the ash, ii. 209 

— Yggdrasil, ii. 207 

.Asha vahista, the bust purity, i. 127 
Ash dahak, i. 99 
Ashiina, worshippers of, i. 346 
' Ashtaix>th, worshippers of, i. 346 
ash^au, ii. 53 
asi, sword, ii. 48 

Asia, Central, i. 192, 214 n. 8, 236, 
248, 271 

— barbarians of C. A., i. 248 

— civilisat ion among the tribes of C. 
A., i. 271 

— intellectual intercourse between 
the Indian peninsula and the nor- 
thern continent of, i. 269 

— languages of, i, 22 

— Migration of tales from — to the 
Noith of Europe, ii. 226 

— Minor, ii. 48 

Asiatic licscarrihes, i. 193, 283 n. 1, 
286 n. 4; ii. 34 n. 17 

— ^ciety of Bengal, i. 191, 300; ii. 
299 n. 2 

— — Calcutta, i. 200; ii. 299, 310 

— ■ — Luiidon, i. 191, 201, 281 ; ii. 36 
n. 17, 294 n. 3, 299 

Paris, i. 191, 201. 281 ; ii. 173 

n. 6, 292 
asila-s, ii. 44 
asilu, ii. 44 
ofiinus, ii. 44 
asmod, ii. 29 
asmi, ii. 19, 63 

Asmodeus (Eshem-clev), i. 148 
Aeoka, Pr. xxiv. i. 14, 197, 224, 226, 
267. 298, 299, 302, 3U3 
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Asoka, the Constantine of India, Pr. 
xxiv. i. 14 

— the Buddhist Constantine, i. 224 

— Edicts of A. preserved on the rocks 
of Dliaiili, Girnar and Kapurdigiri, 

i. 267, 298 

— Sanskrit of the time of, i. 302 
aspa, ii. 44 

ami, ii. 93 

Assyrian, i. 6, 102, 144 

— dynasties, i. 6 

— invasion into Persia, i. 102 
Astagiri mountain, i. 291 
Asterodia, name of Selene, ii. 81 
a<TTep6€ts, ii. 68 

S<rTi/, ii. 42 

Astyagos (corruption of Azhi dahAka), 

ii. 170, 172, 173, 174 
asu, breath, i. 169 ; ii. 63 
UA'U (asva), ii. 44 
asiirya, ii. 181 

a.vva, ii. 44, 102 n. 49 (7jnrof) 

{Lvva, the mare, name for Dawn, ii. 134 

AivalAyana, i. 14, 109 n. 2 

Asi'attha, ii. 206, 207, 208, 210 

Asnns, the two, ii. 95 

asyn, ii. 44 

aszua, fern., ii. 44 

Ate, ii. 73 

athiiir, ii. 22 

Atharva-veda, i. 8, 9, 15, 41, 47, 71 
n. 3, 73, ii. 138 n. 61, 208, 320; the 
Ath. intended for the Brahman, or 
overseer of the sacrifice, i. 9 

— Hymn taken from the Ath., i. 41 

— 31ystieal formulas of the, ii. 208 

— Ath. of later origin, ii. 320 
Athene, ii. 96 u. 46, 147 

— mytiie of, ii. 96 n. 46 

ii. 184 

Athenodoros, ii. 73 n. 32 
Athens, i. 3, 272, 350, ii. 3, 347 

— Pantheon of, i. 3 
Athwya, i. 99, 179 
Atithigva, i. 33 
Atiyii(/a, priest of, ii. 332 
Atli, li. 113, 114 

Atnmii (self), i. 70, 71, ii. 322 

— Atuianus tushtis (man’s own judg- 
ment), last source of law, ii. 322 

Atropatene, i. 149 
'Atropos, ii. 167 

AttakatliAs, commentaries brought by 
Mahinda to Ceylon, i. 198 
Attica, ii. 91 
Attila, ii. 114, 116 
Aubin, i, 326, 326 
Aucassin, ii. 278 
Aufrecht, ii. 29 n. 13, 191 n. I6 
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auhsan, h. 44 
aHuf n 142 n 64 

Aiiramazda, Auramazdib, i 130, 162 
aitptoVf u* 142 Q. 64 
Aur^a^ibha ii 179 
Ai\roTa(lM\A'^{l) \ 79 ii 48, 133, 136 
n. 58, 142 n 64, 231 
aurum, ii 48 142 n 64 
Aurva, last of the Bhngus, n 339 
Aua (prt&ent'l, i 3o8 
Aus-alla, i 358 
awbha, n 141 

Australia, i 42 n 20, ii 31, 265, 287 

— Tho Aboiigines of A (Oldfield), i 
42 D 20 

— Mourning in A , ii 287 
Austmsii 11 114 

Austrasi in, the Nibelunge derived bj 
some fioni the A hibtor} , ii 1 io 
avr6x0ov€s, ii 71 
Auxiliary "1 erbs ii 18,19,63 
A^adAna (piribles), 1 296 I 

a\asthA 1 123 I 

Aaesta,! 81-103, 123,124,125,143- * 
160, 176 

— (a^astha) sicred text, i 123, 125 

— Zend, proper title ot Z -A i 123, 
124 

— The Zend ^vesti, i 81-103 

— Genesis and the /end-A^esta, i. 
143-60 

— A und die Genesis by Spiegel, i 
146 

Avi, 11 44 

Aridyk (ignorance), i 2j2 

avi str, 11 44 

aaoiT, u 63 

aiunculus ii 33 

avus, n 33 

axe, 11 48 

ayas, ii 47 

^^u, 1 33 

Ayus, 11 128 

Azdehak, ii 173 

Azhi dahaka, i 99, 101, 102, 155, ii 
172, 173. 174 

— Zohdk identified b^ Burnouf ifnth 
— , 1 99 

— Ast>agcb corruption of A., ii. 172 
Aztec, 1. 314, 339 


E AATi (Bel), Lord, i. 346, 364, 366, 
370, 377, 379 
— servants of B , i 377 
— worshippers of, i 346 
Bial-ppor, worshippers of, i 346 
B i d-zebub, \%orshippeTb of, i, 346 
Babel, Tower of, i 338 


BEI 

balbutiro, ii 177 

Bab}lon, Pr xii i. 6, 22, 116, 145, 
271, 379 

— languages and ideas of B , i 145 

— cuneiform inscriptions of, i 379 
Babylonu, i 92, 93, ii 4 

— Semitic influence of B , i 92 

— Literature of B , ii 4 
Bacchus, 1 377 
Bacon, voiks of, ii 4 
Bictiia, 1 270, 272, 275 
Bactiian fireworship, i 271 
Bactro-P ill inscriptions, 11 298 
baddh i (conditioned), i 230 
Baghdad, i 95, 96 , ii 290, 291-96 

— AiabsofBjU 296 

— Indian emb ib«»y at B , ii 294 
BaUka, GArg}a, the son of B , ii 312 
Bilder, Baldi, i 244, ii 110, 111, 

195 

— death of B , i 244 
Bilkh 1 1)0, 152 272 

Ball intone. Dr , i 106, 228 n 13 
Bmicr, Abbe i lol 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore, i 
306 

Biptistc, T,i 321 
b ira, ox nihilo creaiit, i 135 
barbira, 11 177f 178 
barbaratd ii 178 

Barbiriaii, Pr xxix , i 184, n 5, 16, 
324 

fidp0apos, 11 177, 178 
Papfiap6(pu»oi KaptSf ll 178 
Bail) iroHsa, Emperor ii 174 
barbarottha (Sandal-uood) ii 177 
Barham, Prancis, i 280, 286 
PevriKfvii, IjAior — , ii 77 

Ba'*ilius, Pr xx 

Basques, Cou\nde among the, u 278 
Ba'^tian, Dr , n 267 
B i«>uto legend, 11 215 
PdOas, 11 49 n 24 
B luddha (Buddlial, i 224, 285 
Beir, 11 44 235 

— the Bear and tho Gardener, ii 
235 

Bearn, Comade in, ii 278 
Beasts, difierent names of the wild, n 
43, 44 

Becker, die inschnftliehen TTeberresle 
der Keltischen Sprache, i 23 n 7 
BeeLsamm (Lord of Heaven), i 364 
Behsr or Magadha, 1 215 
Behnng^s Straits, ii 275 
behter, n 248 

Being, Absolute, i 229, 230, 232, 251 
— Dnine, i 255, 283, 335 
— Immaterial supernatural, i 355 
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BoiLrage zur vergltithendcn Spi icli- 
iorachung, i 23 n 7 
Bel (Baal), imige ol; Pr xiu , wor- 
sbippora of, i 346 
Bolial, son of, ii 155 
believe, to, n 262 
Belile et Dimnc, ii 230 
Belleiophon ii 175-191 
Belldophontos n 17o, 188 
Bolloros, 11 176 182, 184 
Belly, dispute bctw eon the — and the 
other m( mbcrs of the budj , ii 236 
Belus, 1 94 

Benares Pr xmi xxti ,i 106, 119, 
216, 228 263 

— Principal seat of learning in India, 
1 216 

— Sanskrit College of — , i 106, 228 
Benbecula, ii 244, 246 

Benfe^ i 100 ii 191 n 16, 247 

— Client and Occident, edited b}, 
11 191 n 16 

— researches of, ii 247 

Bengil, Annals oi Bural B , Pr xyni 
n 3 

— Asiatic Sociotv of B , i 191 300 

— Journal of the A S , u 292 n 2 
299 

— three-fourths of the Bnhimns in 
B are the sen ants of others, u 3»)4 

Bengili, 1 119 ii 226 326 

— B IS a & inskrit dialect, u 326 
fifvBos 11 49 n 20 

Beowulf 11 192 

Berghaus, Physical ItUs of, i 161, 
216 n 9 

Bern (Verona) Dietrich von, n 114 

Berosus, i 327 

Bethil 1 369 

Betshuini ii 86 

better, ii 248 

hh4,withvi 11 102 

bliadi&s 11 134 

Bhagavadgiti ii 342 

Blugivit 1 207 208 290 

BhAgiv ita Fiua, 1 1 , ii 188 n 60 

Bliagii ithi II 311 

Bhno I)v]i, Di 294 n 3 299 

— onthc«igeofAijabha^^i, n 294 n 3 
Bharadv^a, u 131 

BhAratas, the people of the — pre- 
served by the pra) er of Vwv&mitra, 
31 332 

— Kusikas or, ii 340 
Bhava, ii 75 

Bhcka (frog), Bhekl (sun), story of, n 
251 

bhikslni (mendicant), i 212 
Bhikshulu, 1 208 


BOP 

blir&tar, ii 22, 25, 32 
Bbngu, 11 20o, 334, 338, 330 
, — tube of the Bhngus, 205 

— Visv&mitra admitted into the Brah- 
manic family of the, ii 334 

— the, slam by the Xshatrivas, ii. 
338, 339 

bhu to be, ii 63 

Bible, authority of the, ii 813 

— the Church of Rome argued aeamst 
the, 11 320 

— the Gothic Bible (of Ulfilas), ii. 
192, 2do 

— ti iDslition of theB into the Mas- 
sachusetts language, i 321 

Bibliotheci Indica i 109 n. 2, 228 
n 13 2jgn 16 

Bickmore S (The Amos or Hairy 
'Mon), 11 284 

Bilpay Le livre des lumi&res . . 
compose par le sage Bilpay Indian, 
11 231 

Bimbisara king of Magadha, i 216 
Biot 1 190 261 
Bisci}, Couvade m, ii 278 
Bitol 1 334 
Bitto epigram on, 11 11 
Bkah Jigyur (Kanjur), i 393 
BhekSea couvade formally there, n 
279 

Bleda, 11 114 

Bletk Dr 11 213 215, 272 

— Bcyn ird the Fox in ^outh Afiica, 
among the Hottentots, discovered by, 
11 21j 

Blodclin 11 114 
1 0 11 44 

Bur hoivonlv =Vjsh7iu 11 316 
Bodhisittva 1 207, 208, 277, 287,288 
Bodhisittv i dhara?ii, 1 208 
Bocckh 11 296 

Boethius 11 290-93 296, 297 

— Contmuator of, 291, 297 

— Apices giv en m, 293 

— nine figuies ascribed by Boethius 
to the Pytliigoreans 290 

— the figuies 111 the MSS of — coin- 
cide with the earliest Gobar figuies, 
292 

— geometry of, 290 
Bohemian, 11 31, 40, 44, 46 

— old, 11 31 

Bohlen, von, 1 143, n 1 
Bollensen, u 117 n 55 
Bombay, Parsis of, i 00 
bonus 11 70 
Boots 11 217 , 223, 225 
Bopp, 1 82, 98, 120 , 11 20, 40, 42, 
50 n 25, 89, 93, 152, 179 
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Bopp, comparative grammar, i. 82, 98, 
ii. 20 

— Glossarium, il. 50 n. 25 

Boreas, ii. 1, 2, 162, 163 

Boraeo, D.ijraka of, ii. 280 

bos, boves, ii. 27, 41 

Botta, trader at, i. 317 

Botarini, collector of American MSS. 

and antiquitvos, i. 325, 326 
Bouddlia et sa Religion (Par T. Bar- 
thelemy Saint- Hilliire), i. 182, n. 1 
PovKoKfto, ii. 27, 28 
Bourieu, Father, ii. 285 
Bournemouth, cliffs of, ii. 162 
fiovs, j8^6s, ii;,27, 44 
fiov(rra9fio9^ ii. 29 
Bouvet, Pr. xvi. 

Bowring, Sir John, i. 263 
Brahma Brahma, Pr. xviii. ; i. 209, 
247,263, 298, 303 ; ii. 332, 335 ; see 
Brahman, n. 

Brahma-dvish, hater of Brahmans, ii. 
332 

Brahmagupta, Sidclhanta of, ii. 294 
Brahmahood, Vi«v4mitra’s super- 
human struggles for, ii. 339 
• brahma/rarya, i. 209 
Brahman, n., force, prayer ; n, TO. god, i. 
70, 71, 72, 209, 230, 231, 232, 247, 
256, 263, 298, 303, 364, 365; ii. 305, 
306, 312, 332, 335, 336, 337 
• — n., force, prayer, i. 70, 71, ii. 335 

— (n.) TO., god, i. 70, 71, 72, cto, 

— Brahman the first God, the Brah- 
mans the first caste, ii. 337 

— the Brfihmawa is his mouth, the 
Eiyanya his arms, the Vai^va his 
thighs," and the Sudra his feet, ii. 
312 

— created first the warlike gods, then 
the corporations of gods, and at last 
the earth, ii. 386 

— the Veda revealed by, ii. 305 
Brahman, priest, overseer, Pr. vii. 

xii. xviii. xxi. xxv. xxvi. xxxiii.; 
i. 1,2, 8, 9,13, 14, 23, 24,72, 76, 
104-6, 108-10, 113, 116, 118, 124, 
129, 154, 156, 158-60, 180, 182, 186, 
214, 215, 220, 221, 224-26, 229-32, 
234, 245, 247, 250, 283, 284 n. 3, 
285, 300, 303, 313, 336; ii. 14, 34, 
36, 37, 38, 53, 118, 122, 152, 206, 
208, 232, 233, 234, 289, 305-13, 
315, 319-22, 327, 328,332,334-48, 
351, 363-57, 359 

— how the lower castes were treated 
by the — , ii. 328 

— t he colour of the — , according to 
Haha-Bhdrata white, ii. 327 


BRA 

Brahman, in South India the — areas 
black ns Pariahs, ii. 327 

^ controversies of the — with the 
Mohammedans, ii. 309 

— correspondence between an ortho- 
dox — and the editor of a native 
neu'spapor at Madras, ii. 315 

• — the — in the Indian X)rama, ii. 118 

— fables of the, i. 336 

— inventors of the figures, ii. 289 

— gifts from a Siidni not to be ac- 
cepted by a — , ii. 354 

— the — are human gods,ii. 337, 345 

— Sacred Hymns of tlie — , Pr. vii. ; i. 
230 

— jidmission of the Kshatriyas to the 
caste of tho — , ii. 334, 339, 341,342, 
343 

— Kings must cede the way to the — , 
ii. 340 

— supporting tho laws of Manu, ii. 
321, 322 

— marriages between — and /Sudrus 
disapproved of, ii. 321, 325 

— marriages between Aryas and 5u- 
dras prohibited, ii. 343 

— a Nayadi in Malabar defiles a 
Brahman at a distance of seventy- 
four paces, ii. 356 

— Parasurama, the great hero of tlie 
— , ii. 338 

— tho physiognomy of the — nobler 
than that of the lower castes, ii. 
327 

— stoiy of the — and tho three 
thioA’es, ii. 232, 233, 234 

— VedAnta philosophy of tho — , ii. 281 

— VisvAmitra, though of royal ex- 
traction, became a — , ii. 339, 341 

— the four Yugas of the — , ii. 154 ^ 

BrAhma^a, for Brahman, priest, i. 

208, 209 ; ii. 312 

BrAhmawa, theological tracts, i. 10, 
12-16, 17, 18, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 
84, 105-117, 224, 246 ; ii. 104, 106, 
107, 130, 320, 321, 329, 334, 335, 
337, 342 

— according to the Brahmans also of 
divine origin, ii. 321 

— the later Br. support the priestly 
pretensions of the Brahmans, ii. 321 

— period, i. 114; ii, 337 ; Aitareya 
— , i. 106-117; iSatapatha — > ii. 
384, 337, 342 

Brahmanic ancestors of the Zoroas- 
trians, i. 375 

— Discipline, ii. 335 

— Reaction against Buddhism, ii. 345 

— Sacrifices abolished, ii. 345 
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BRA 

JBrahmani«jm, Vv xv, xxi , i 14, 23, 
48, 61, 101, ^01, 224, 226, 238, 
254, 265 , re^establiblimont of — , 

1 226 

Brahmamet, number of, i 161, 216 
n 6 

Brahma-raivarta, sentence from tbe, 
11 340 

BrAhmjas, followers of Brahmi, i 209 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, editor of the 
‘Popol Vuh; 1 314 n 1, 327-30, 
333 

hr it*, 11 22 
brAtar, ii 22 
bTathwT, u 22 

Breal, i 86 n 2, 148, 155 , ii. 171 n 2 
brech, ii 44 
Breton, ii 30 n 14, 31 
Bnbu, idmittcd into the Brahmanic 
community, ii 131 
Br dge over the hell, ii 269 
Bnhid irawjaki, i 70 n 1 and 2 
Brihad aia?/) ikd-upaiiiOi,id, Vccoimt 
of the crc ition in the — , ii 336 
Bnhaddci it A, ii 38 
briludduA, ii 104 
Bnhan-Nui idi} a-Purawn, ii 35 n 17 
Brilia<«piti, 11 35 n 17,138 
BnhitkathA ii 117 
Bnnton, ii 116 n 54 
British Guiani, ii 274 
Brockhaus Prof,i 122 
^popra (he thundcis), i 358, 359 
brother, ii 22 
brother in-1 iw n 31,54 
Bioune, Rev R G S, i 134, 135 
Brunelnult, Bninhilt, Brjnliild, ii 
111-11 j 192, 199, 264 
bmth-f iths (bridegroom), ii 39 
brht-lonfti (bnde r icing), ii 265, 266 
Brjnhild (see Brunehault, Biunhilt), 
self*unmol ition of — , ii 264 
Bstin-hgMii (Tanjur), i 193 
Buddln, Pi \xn xwii 

— did not uish to abolish caste as a 
social institution, 11 343 

— but all who behc\e in — eoiso to 
be Bi dim ins, Kshatri> is, Vai4}a«., 
and /Sudias, n 344 

— > ten commandments of, i« 248 

— death of, i 206, 217 

— devoured by tigers, i 250 

— discourses or Slitras of, i 196 
doctnnes of, i 190, 259, 293, 298, 

11 314, commencement of the — , 
1 293 

— dust of, 1 276 

— the enlightened i 210, 215, 218, 
219, 232, 217, 298 
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BUD 

Buddha became a heretic by denying 
the authoiity of the Veda, ii 306 

— the heresy of — exterminated on 
the soil of India, ii 345 

— life of (‘^ee Lahita Vistara), i. 209 
seqq , 259 

— Prit}eka (Supreme) — , i. 207, 
289 

— Relics of, 11 345 

— shidow of, 1 273, 274 

— statues of i 276, 293 

— Sfitras (discouises) of, i 196 
Buddh igho*?!! 1 ii 197, 198, 199 
Buddhism in Ceylon, China, Kashmir, 

libet, 1 2o8 

— Cejlon chief seat of — , i 276 

— in Russia and Sweden, i 237 

— cinonical books of, i 378 

— Chinese writers on, i 297 

— losing ground rapidly in India at 
the time of Hiouen-thsang, ii 345 

— of the Sham ins, Pr xxv. 

— Stite iiligion ot China, i 258 
Buddhist books mitten in a tolerably 

correct Sinski it, i 298 

— c inonical books of the — , i. 3, 24, 
lb6 187,281,289 

— of Burm ih, i 234 

— canon, Pi \xii ,i 190,192,194, 
195, 20G, 216, 234, 284 

— Tibetan translation of the — Ca- 
non, 1 192 

— Chinese — , i 184,263,302 

— Chinese tiansl itionsof the — lite- 
rituie of Indi 1 , I 292 

— coiiiiLil (fiist ind third), Pr. xxiv,; 

I 257, 284, 293 

— cmignti d to Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, 
and Chin i, ii 345 

— • ethics and metaphysics, i. 206, 255 
n 10 

— remalo devotee, i 217 

— in India at present no — , ii 345 

— legends and theories of the — * 
(Kaid>), 1 195 n 5 

— litiiatuie, 1 191, 194, 200, 205, 
22^, 263, 265 276 

in Chin i, 1 296 

— Magadha, holy country of the — , i, 
275 

— • metaphysics (Abhidharma), i. 206, 
227, 280 

— Minstrel, i 302 

— Missionaiies, i 196. 268, 293 

— Monastciy, i 267, 283 

— Northern, i 289 

— numbei of the — , i 161, 216 n 9 

— cnoimous numbers used by the — 

II 298 
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Bnddhibt, philo^^ophical schools among 
they in India, i 282 

— pilgrims, 1 13, 214 n 8 236-279, 
280, 282 292, 296 297, 304 

— similarities between the Rom'iii 
Catholic and the — cerenioni il, i 191 

— Southern — i 289 

— tenets di'‘Cu«.sed m Ede&si, i 92 

Buhler, G , i 23 n 8 

Bundehesh i 93 lo6 157 

Bunsen, B iron Pi v vii tin i 7, 

121, 11 73 n 33, lt)2, 181 n 8, 
203 

— vork, ‘ Gott m der Geschichte,* i 
125 

Burgundy (kings of ) ii 114 116 

Burial, the — lu Indii, b> Koth, ii 
36 n 18 

— Jacob Grimm’s P^er on the dif- 
ferent forms of 11 264 

Buriates ii 191 

Burmah i 190 196 197, 234 238 

— Buddhists of 1 234 

Burmese i 196 202 

— MSb 'written in — chir ictus i 
196 

Burning of widows ii 34-39 264 313, 
31o 

— in the \ edi no law to counten inco 
the ntc of, ii 313 

Bumouf, Eugene Pr n 6 i 6 
82 84 86 91 9S 99 101 103 120 

122, no 132 139, 140 1 )S 103 
196, 188 189 191 19i 200-2 20o 
206 222 248 n 6 2o3 n 9 2)1 n 
9 2o8, 264 281 283 n 1 294n 3 
28 d n 4 297 n 6, 298 289 290 
299, 300, 11 138 n 60 173 

— founder of Zend pliilulogi i 82 

— theLankdi itara translated b} — , i 
284 

— Lectures of — at the College do 
France, i 6 

— L Histone du Buddliisme Indien, 
1 258, 300 

— Introduction a 1 button e du Bud- 
dhisme i 200,2)8 281, 283 n 1, 
287 n 6 288 n 8 

— Lotus de la bonne loi, Pr xxr n 
6,1 248 n 6, 253 n 8, 254 n 9, 
258, 281 

— Names ocenmng m tbe Shabnameh 
identified by — with heroes men- 
tioned in the Zend-Aiestd, i 98, 
99 101, 103 

— Commentaire but le Yasna, i 
146 

Bii‘*hl)), H T, on widow-burning, ii 
38 n 20, 39 o 20 


CAS 

Buttminn ii 148 
Byblos, u 71 


C abbalistic fancies of Jewish 

comment itois, i 134 
cahbir n 41 

C iciis Tlcicule et, i 148, 15o 
— 11 184 
Caedmon i 93 
Cikchiqucl 1 328 
Cilindei,Th on aiithmetic ii 299 
Calcutti 1 119 192 200 ii 3j n 
17, 117 n 5o, 307, 310 31o 3a2, 
354 

— \si itic soeiet> at i 200 n 310 
— Dll linns i1 b/1 it ii 3i)4 
— Renew ii 107, 3o2 
Cildwcll 1 306 
eilf, n 44 

Cilhwi\ Rc^ Henrj, ii 211, 213 
214 217 221 

Cil>doniin bon hunt ii 167 
C iinpboll T 1 (Popul u J il s of the 
W t^t liuhl \n Is;, 11 242-2o2 
Can iitse, ii 326 
C Mils n 44 

C moos, in Pol^noM i the «iouls pas*, in 
c mot*, tlu gieat gulf (hdl) ii 269 
Ciper n 44 
Cipui John of 11 230 
C iril) Cou\ ido in tht "West Indies ii 
282 

Cul\le Air u 130 
C iiolni i Idands native of the i 317 
cirti 11 22 

Ciithuniuns Pr 'viii ii 317,343 
ci’^'Nidi eas«.il i 11 189 n 12 
C ivnodoiu** 11 111 
Ciste n 301-3)9 

— ongm ilh oiil\twoca«?tcs the Anas 
ml th( non \i> iv the bii^jht and 
thedirkiacc ii 328 
— oii^in i1]> unh jiiehigh— but iftcr 
w lids dintled into thice ii 316 
— tlif woid ( isto adopted fiom the 
P)itugUL‘^e 11 103 
— tlu 11 lines of Afaiui s castes were le 
nred trom their occupation ii 348 
— distinction between ethiiologied, 
political, and professional — , ii 
324 

— the growth of the three upper castes 
may be ^pon clearly m the Brfth 
manas, ii 329 

— Kshatri} as admitted to the — of 
Bialimans, ii 334, 339, 341, 342, 
343 

— mixed caste*!, according to Manu, 
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produced by inteimarrjmg of tbe 
toui pnmitno cd«*te&, ii 347 

— physiognomy of the Indian castes 
difftrcnt, 11 326, 327 

— In the hymns of the J?i«»his there 
lb no authority foi — , ii 312 

— the thicofold dnision of — repic 
sented to have taken place in the 
Tretaago ii 336 

— woids to cxpiiss — arc varna 
qkti, kuli gotia pia\aid, and 
XvraTia ii 303 

Castren Pr xi\ , i 238 n 3 
ci«>tub 11 2j9 

Citochism 1 172-178 218 n 6 285 

— Guziriti — ofPii nsm 172-17S 

— of the Shimans 248 n G 28o 
Citlin, 11 271 

Cittlc, 11 14 
causi cause ii Go 
Caussm do Pcpc ^ il i 378 
Cccrops migi ition of i M2 
Celts 1 62 63 67 219 316 ii 227 
246 247 248 278 ii 2 324, 326 

— com ado imongthc C lls iccuidiiig 
to btial 0 11 278 n 2 

Celtic 1 ingu ige ii 9 262 

— m\tholog> Pi xii 

— lehgion ot the — race i 23 
centum, ii d3 

Ceres i 361 

Ceylon Biddhismiii i 258 ii 34o 

— history of Buddhism in i 199 

— Buddhist liteiatuK rf i 194 200 

— ehief se it of Buddhism i 27 i 

— Mah&aansa oiliistoii of — i 19o 

— monasteries of ii 263 

— Pall and Smgilese woiks of i 280 

— s icred and historic il books of, i 
191 19a 

— Wesleyan missionaries in i 19o 
Ct>lonese leia i 206 

11 142 n 64 
Chambeis Mi ii 241 
Chamen ( Si imiTi 0 i 263 
Champollion Pr mii i 326 
Change of *d to 1 in Gietk, ii 171 
n 2 189 190 

— of ‘ 1 into ‘ e ’ (ai), ii 2o5 
Chaos, II 141 

Xapd, u 142 n 63 

Charon, i 150 n 2 

Ghana, 11 86 n 39, 141, 142 n 64 

— cliirf, Aphrodite, ii 141 

— etymology of, ii 142 n 64 
Chantes, ii 102, 104 n 50, 134, 141, 

143 n 64, 204 
- — Spartan ii 104 n 50 
XdptreSf ii 184 


CHB 

ehastenmg, 11 2)9 

Chemosh, woi shippers of, i. 346 

XVv 11 44 

Cherubim, i lo7 

Che v,Li (5111 isti) 1 263, 264 

Ched\ 1 296 

Chichic isten ingo i 328 329 
ChiLbimccs mi^iations of the, i 332 
ii 53 

Chilpeiic 11 114 

Cliim ilpopoc i C idcx i 328 

Chin i inn ils ot i 293 

— Buddliism Stitt religion in, i 258 

— Buddhists in i 200 216 n 9, 296 

— eiil> ti\ilisit on ot 1 271 

— C m lie 111 W s( 111 11 279 

— result mission lilts in India and 
— 1 306 

— L, am 111 Citholit missionaiies in, 
Pi \i 

— aieu of Niivi?/a m i 291 

— Malta Polo ti nels through, ii 277 

— rubbing ot nose silutitioniii ii 266 
Chinese ilphibct i 261 294,302 

— chssiLS cl issical books, 1 30o n 1, 
306 307 311 n 2 

— Sinskrit (luti inaij i 293 

— colleeti nis of t il les in ii 236 

— Com ide in tlie — province of AVest 
A. linn in ii 277 

^ Hindus stttlcd in — monastenes i 
294 

— 1 inguage Pr xiii i 22, 283, 294 

— pilgiims 1 201 237,260,261,271, 
30 > 11 345 

— ti inslations i 207 n 7, 259, 292- 
304 

Choctaw belief of the — in a futiue 
stite n 271 
Xoipof 11 44 
X^pTos \ 42 
chose 11 6a 

Chiisfc and other masters, Pr , 
1 aO-ei 

— The Tnfint — earned by St Cbns- 
toplici 11 169 

Chiisti in idc IS i 149 (m the KoLan\ 
333 11 198 212 

— mibsiouaiies, i 164, 172, 176, 177, 
180, 11 14,285 

— mysticism of Eekhardt andTanler, 
1 281 

— numberof Christians,! 161, 216 n 9 
Christie Henry, ii 288 
Chnstmas, ii 236, 246 — Book 246 , 

Hailequm of — , 236 , — Panto- 
mimes, 216 

Christos, the Anointed, i 219 

Xpaijua, ii 180 
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INDEX, 


)(poioc 

n< 165 

Xpe^^yi 180 

XpvaiOpoyos, ii 77 
XP^ffos, 11 . 47 

OhuDgYnng (doctrine of the Mean, 
the third Shoo), 1 309, 311 
Chiinmg, 11 41 

Chun Teew (Spring and Autumn, the 
fifth King), 1 308, 309 
Chuo, pi chuowi, 11 27, 44 
chwegnvn, chweg}r, ii 31 
utrun (empt}), ii. 289 
Cindeielld, ii 223 
cipher, 11 289 

Cmhsation, history of, ii 253 n 1, 
263,267,302 (See Bistian, Guizot, 
Kletnm, T>lor) 

Clara {^aewd) u 50 
ClaiLe, Mr — ’s account of tho Ijclief 
of the Mandans, ii 270 
Clemons of Alexandria, Stromata, Plr 
XXX , 1 234, n Id 367 n 3 
cloth, name of, ii 46 
duo (ffXeor, sm\ is), i 263 
Codex C«ikcbiquel, — Chimalpopoca, 
1 . 328 

— regms, II 197 
cognoscere, ii. 75 
Coldm, 1 316 

Colebrooke, H T,i 6 , 19, 78, 186, 
189, 300, 11 34 n 17, 35 n 17, 
305 

— Duties of a faithful W idow, ii 34 
n 17, 35n 17 

Colhuis, migrations of tho, i 332 
CompiiatiTe grammu, 11 20 227 

— m^tholog}, 11 1-146, 171 m 2, 
227 246 

— PhUologj,! 21,81,82,11 50n 25, 
229, 246 

Comparetti, Prof, ii 171 n 2 
Comte, 1 54, a 6 
Comtian epochs, Pr \x 
Confucian, i 182, 311, 312 

— Analects, i 311, 312 
Confucius, Pr xiii xv xn , i 51, 55, 

187, 216 n. 9, 2>8, 267, 276, 293, 
305-313 

— doctrines of, i. 258, 276, 293 

— The 5th (Chun Tsew) King only 
composed by, i. 309 

consilium (eonsidiom), u, 27 
coDsobnnus, ii. 33 

Coptic figures m Egypt adopted by 
the A.rabs, ii 294 
Coidoia, 11 290 
(\ inish, 11 30 n 14, 45 
( ipns Juns of Gaginnatha, ii, 35 
n 17 


DAG 

Correspondence between an orthodox 
Br.ihm in and the Editor of a natiro 
newspaper at M idras, 11 316-20 
Cor'^ica, eoui ulo in, ii 278 , 279, 284 
Corssen (Kiitischo Beitrage), ii 174 
n 4, 6 , 7 

Cortes, 1 185 326, 328 

— Don Juan, i 330 
Costus Speciosus, ii 206-8 
Council, E irlj councils of Clmstiamti , 

Pr xx\ 11 

— Buddhist, 1 257, 284 
Cousin,! 190,246 
Couvdcle, 11 277-84 

— origin of tho, ii 281 seqq. 

Cow, 11 44 

Con ell, 11 342 n 6 
Cox, G W , Manual of Mythology, ii 
169-74 

Crane clan, i 318 

Creation ot the gods, ii 336 337 — 
of man, 1 385-8 ii 336, — of the 
world, 1 154, 155, 11 336 
cicdo, 1 42 

Cremona Gerard of ii 296 
Crchztr, 1 280-82, ii 147, 160 

— fejmbolik of 1 282 , Bjmholu 
school of, 11 147 

cu 11 44 
cugino, 11 33 

cuneiform, i 5 S7, 89, 133, 163, 2G4 
271, 327 379 

— edicts of D inus, 1 163 

— Decipheiopof — inscriptions i 327 

— inscription*., i 5 131 264 327 
379 (of Bib^lon and ^InelcIl), n 
190 

— Oppert's theory on the invention of 

— letters 1 271 

— tnnsl ition of — inscription*?, i 
133, 264 

Cunningham, General A , ii 299 
Cupid, 11 14 3 n 64 
Curtius, Prof, i 84 n 1 , n 49, 50 
n 25, 90 n 42, 9o n 43 141 n 
64, 142 n 64, 171 n 2, 182 n 9 
Customs, on manners and, n 253-88 
c>n, cyning, 11 260 
Cyrus, i. 5 , 66 , 101 , 130, 145, 149, 
162, 163, 367 n. 3 ; ii. 170-74 


D ADALA, i. 197 

daegcB eAge, ii 123 n 56 
8 ai 7 p, 11 81, 54, 189 n. 12 
daeva, i 25 
d ign, 11 03 
dagiun, 1 ! 63 

Digon noishippcrs of, 1 316 
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DAH 

dah (to barn), ii. 98 
dahyu, ii. 40. 190 
daimh, ii.jll 
Sahs, jj. 1^1 

daisy, mythe of, ii. 123 n. 56 

Dakiki, poet, i. 97 

SeiKpu, ii. 93, 189 n. 12 

dama, ii. 41 

Damascus, ii, 293 

da^nsanftvat. ii. 29 

Danaus, migration of, i, 332 

dane^a, blick, ii. 2 jU 

Dandapiini. father of Buddlia's wife, i. 

211, 219 
daffhu, ii. 190 

Daniel, i. 14.1. 119 ; ii. 173 (book of) 
DanishvtT, Dikhsiu eolkwtnr of the 
epic traditions of Perbia, i. Do, 
96, 97 

Dankwart, ii. 114 
5ai{y, ii. 190 

Daphne, ii 95,90,101, 1G2 

— Alvtlio of Daphne and Apollo, 5i. 
95,’ 96. 101 

— mime of tho dauTi, ii. 101, 102 

ii. 96, 171 n. 2, 184 
dtt^v <p6pos, ii. 9] 

D-ippIegrim, ii. 222 
daqyu, ii. 190 
DArilb, Diistoor. i. 122 
Darius, i, 88, 91, 130-32, 149, 162, 
163, 264; ii. 40, 173, 190, 254 

— cuneiform edicts of, i. 163 

— inscriptions of, i. 130 

— the Median, ii. 173 
das, to perish, ii. 191 
dasa, ii. 53 

d&sa, people, enemy, ii. 40, 171 n. 2, 
181, 189-91 

dilsuhant5. ii. 171 u. 2, 189, 191 
dAsa-nari, ii. 237 
d&sa-pati, ii. 40, 190 
dA&a-patni, ii. 91, 190, 237 
Dasaratha, ii. 219 

Dnsent, Dr. G. W., ii. 159, 192-199, 
202, 222, 224, 225, 227, 231, 231, 
236, 238, 239, 242-44, 246, 272 

— Th^ Norbemcn in Icoluiid, 1 92- 
197 

— Popular Tales from tho Norse, 222- 
241 

Jwrfinir, ii. 178 
dAsya, ii. 171 n. 2 
dAsya>iiai4, ii. 91 

dasj’u, ii. 40, 181, 189, 190, 327, 335, 
367 

— a=dAsa, people, ii, 40 
dasyuhan, clasyuhantA, ii. 189 
dasyuhatyAya, ii. 107 


DEU 

Bavxu6y, ii. 06 u. 45 
daughter, ii. 22, 54 
daughter-in-law, ii. 31 
daur, ii. 42 
dantia, ii. 189 n. 12 
David, i. 154, 156 
David Sahid dTbpahan, ii. 231 
dawe, ii. 93 

Dawn, i. 239 ; ii. 83, 86, 90, 93-99, 
101-3, 107, 109-11, 131, 133.134, 
137-41, 150, 157, 162, 166, 186 n. 
10, 229, 237. 263 

— 1113 thes of, ii. 83 sgg. 

— names of, i. 239 (ITshas, Drvad, 
AhauA, »SurvA), ii. 133, 134 (a^vA) 

day, ii. 93. 140, 142 n. 64 

Ddvakb of Borneo, ii'. 280 

de(4 ii< 34 

dear, ii. 22 

decern, ii. 53 

Deehak, ii. 174 

dediearc (delicare'). ii. 189 n. 12 
Delwk (ten evils), ii. 174 
Deianoira. ii. 91, 92, 237 
doiga, ii. 189 n. 12 
ii. 142 n. 64 
Dejoces, i. 1 74 
Deibm, i. 376 

Deity, abhurptiou into the, i, 68 

— belief in two great deities in South 
America, ii. 269, 270 

— invisible, i. 234 

— names of the, i. 364, 376 
$6X0, ii. 53 

Dekhdn, name of some low castes iu 
the, ii. 328 
Deliades ii- 175 
A^Aior, ii. 75 
Delos, ii. 75 
$uAor, ii. 142 n. 64 
Dolplios, ii. 72 
Deluge, i. 158 
Demagogob, i. 263 
Demeter, i. 367 i ii. 112 
Demon of night (Vriira), i. 155 
Denmark, i. 146 ; ii. 242, 257 
8e(iiip^irri}s, ii. 189 
Deri. i. 93 
dcsceiido, i. 80 n. 1 
B4(rvoivaf Sao'irtfTijr, ii. 40, 190 
deszimt, ii. 53 
Deukaliou, ii. 12 

deuB, i. 25, 242, 367 ; ii. 129 (ex 
machinA) 

Deutsch, i. 32 n. 15, 85 n. 1 ; ii. 38 
n. 20, 82 n. 36, 88 n. 40 

— Deutsche Monat'^bchri ft, i. 32 n, 1.1 

— Deutsche Morgonldudische Gescll- 
schaft, ii. 38 n. 20 
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DEU 

Deutsche Mythologie (by Grimm), ii 
82 n 36, 88 n 40 

— Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
(by Gnmm), i 85 n 1 

deu'c, 11 228 

Dev (evil spiiit) i 48 . 

Dei a, brip:ht divine, god, i 25 208, 
239, 367, 37a , ii 98, laS, 184, 334, 
336, 337 

Dei \datt»\, i 376 
Dcvnpatni, ii 237 
del LT, del ira, 11 31 54 189 n 12 
Deiil, 1 128, n 151, 223, 224, 258, 
287 

— the At} in n itions had no, ii 2 18 

— Svnss legend of the D *& budge, ii 
lol 

— gods turned into, ii 238 

— personaht) ol the i 128 

— poor Ol stupid 11 238 

— The Deni is rppio«.uited bhek in | 

Europe, ind nhito m kfiitv, ii i 
287 I 

Den, 11 89, 90, 107 
denens, ii 31 
dewyni, ii 53 

Dh immap id im (i Pah n oik on Diidd- 
hi«>t ethics) 1 201, 221,2jan 10 
dharani, i 208 
Dh'irma, i 197, 303 ii 300 

— law, the goner'll n imeof the second 
'ind third biskets ot the liipi/ik'i, 

1 197 

Dh irmasabhA at Calcutta, 11 354 

Dhiuli i 2)7,298 

dliava, 11 34 

dhu, to tear ii 178 

dhum i, 1 99 

Di ibolus, 11 ^38 

fitaKTtfp, SlOKTOpOS 11 138 

Dalect, 1 ] 96 n 45, 171 n 2, 17C n 
3 262, 326 

Di il( ctic, 11 10 13 (period) 

Diilogue in Gii^eriti (Citechism of 
Pirsiism), 1 172,173 

— GylfiS Mocking, n 199 
Di ina, 11 88 

di l}ani//, 11 86 
Dietrich \on Bein, 11 , 114 
Dieu donn4 , 1 219 

Digamma (aeolieum), 1 90, 11 90 n 
12, 176 , — in Homer, j. 90 
dih 11 189 n 12 

Dikh in (farmer, histonan, landed 
nobleman of Persia), 1 9o, 96, 98 
dim, 11 142 n 64 
dm^iu II 189 n 12 
Dio C Lssius, 1 123 
Di Utian, 1 162 


DVA 

Diodorus Siculus, courade mentioned 
by, 11 27 b 
Diomedcs, 11 80 
Dion} 60 s, 11 68 
Dioskuroi, 11 95 
Atorlfta, 11 141 n. 63 
Dip&ransa (history of Buddhism m 
Ceylon), 1 199 200 
Directoimm hum in'e i itee, 11 230, 233 
SbrKos, u 171 n 2, 190 n 12 
Diumpais 11 189 n 12 
di\, 11 154 n 2 
di\a 11 142 n 61, 153 
do (tno), 11 228 
Dobnzhofei, 11 2S3 
doctoi s^ mbolic emblem of the, 1 319 
8c6S6M;a, 11 o3 
dog, 11 44 
Dolores, 1 360 

Doniencch, Ablie Pm , 1 314, 315 

— Minuscrit Pictogi iphique Amen 
Clin by, 1 31 1 n 2, 31 ) 

Dominic in, religious zed of the — 
and 1 1 incise in fii irs, 1 32o 
S6fi03 , 11 41 
domu 11 41 
domus, 11 41 
donke},ii, 44 235 

— Story of the Donkey in the Lion s 
skin, 11 23o 

dor, 11 42 

Don in immigration, 11 116 
Doinroschen, 11 l')9 
Donson, Piof , 11 299 
Dreamland 11 224 
Dribhiki, 11 183 
dri972hita, 11 29 

Dnptabaliki GArgya, stoiy of, 11 342 
n 6 

Druids, 11 303 

Dsungiiy, 1 270 

du (tuo), 11 d3, 228 

du (to bum), 11 191 

Dudism (m Pirsiism), 1 155, 173 

ducere, 11 26, 261 

dugbdhar, ii 22 

duh (to milk) loot of duhitar n 26 

duhitar, 11 22, 2a, 26, 29, 112 n a3 

dukte, 11 . 22 

dhm, 1 . 140 

duo, 11 53 

duodecim, 11 . 53 

Durga (Commentary on the Nirukta), 
1 186 n 10 
I durrys, 11 42 
Dustoor, 1 120-2, 169, 174 
j Du Tertre, 11 282 
: dux 11 261 
* diada^a, 11 53 
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DYA 

dram, d\andyaiii (pvir), i. 141 

dr ir, dr fi-ias, ii 42 

dr lu, 11 53 

drvi dc«*zimti, ii. 53 

dv i-lika, 11 53 

D}d.ub, 1 79 (dens, the bnght) 358- 
60, 364, 36u, 367 , u 23, 75, 94, 
141, 14211 63, 184 \So 
— Aiu&hi duld of 11 139, 141 
dyar-an, ii 163 
11 82 n 37 
Sva (trro) ii 53 
6i«a (to dir e into) ii 81,82 
DjoUnA 11 93 94 
5i;ar/tal v^iou ii 82 

D^u (JupitLi '•kr dij) 1 239 n 93 
d}U (to l)L biillidiit) 11 93 112 11 64, 
162 


E ar, to 11 44 

Laith 11 73 102, 111 141 157, 
271, 336 337 

— Dunces, d lughtors of 1 >7 
Last, pobitioQ ot rvunun in the n 352 
— all JDipoitint rUigioDb bjaung np 
in the 1 338 

E^st Inch I Comp'inj, Pi i 7 8 
188,191,279, 11 307 310,311 
— the Ved i published undoi the pa- 
tronage of the, ii 311 
Eastrrick Pi of ii 231 
Euing, lepicbcntition of, 1 319 
och, 11 44 

echidna ii 173, 187, 189 
^X*s, n 44 
Echo, 11 162 
11 63 72 

i^kliudt Chiis-tiin mjsticism of — 
audTvuki i 2S1 

Edda, 11 79, 111 112, 114, 11), 192, 
194, 197, 198 203 222 
— the Old (collected b}- ST>mnnd) 
11 197 

— Young (collected bj Snoiio Stur 
labon) 11 197 

Eden, G iidcn of, i 1 j6, 1o7 
Edeb«!i 1 92 
Edomites, i 376 
iiepoipoiTiSf 11 1o6 
iyX9\v5t 11 44 

Egypt, Pr xm , i 4,67,93, 145, 153, 
162, 187, 223, 224, 271, 322, 326, 
368 , 11 4, 213, 233, 293-5, 301 
— Ai lbs in, 11 294 
— Caste in Ancient, ii 301 
— eail} Cirilibition of, 1 271 
— Countries south of, ii 213 


EM 

^Syp^i Arabs adopted the 

Coptic 6guie«> 11 293,294 

— Roman piormce, n 296 
El 11 248 

Eichhoff, 11 50 n 2? 
eidolon i 360 

6i$u7a, 11 137 
eTrcocri, ii a 3 
u\i6tffs, 11 31 
awarepeSi ii 31 
elpus 11 178 
ekad'ui, 11 53 
ekas, 11 53 
ckataia ii 248 
El (btiong), 1 364 365, 377 
Lliot, Trinslator of the Bible into the 
Mi&««iohubetb Imguage, 1 321 
Elis, 11 81 83-0 
Eliun (highest) i 364, 374 
lAAepa rd ii 17 ) 
rioah, 1 37o 

Llohim, 1 346 (worshippers of), 360, 
370 374 6 
iXiris 11 28 
El} Sian field, 1 235 
em, 11 19 
emmi, ii 19 63 
ivaKtoSf 11 49 
l^vdioSi 11 142 n 64 

ivdvfia 11 82 

Endjmion, ii 37 81-6, 162 

— m}the of ‘Helene and, ii 81 seqq 
ei/Svai, 11 81 62 

^vKavaroSf ii 96 n 46 
11 o3 
ensis, 11 48 
eoh, 11 44 

Eoiobh, 11 138 n 60 
Eos (U^-lns *Hcij) 1 360, 363 , u 77, 
79 81 86-8 90 91, 102, 108, 109, 
142 n 64, 156 161,162 
*Ht&s 11 109 11 o2 184 
Exihi urn Sriu^ i 92 
Epic igo of litei rture, 1 16 

— poems of Indi i ii 78 
Epnniiiides ii 73 n 32 
Epimethius, ii 72 

epo 6 11 44 
cquub 11 44 
er, a 47 

^pafuu, ipdtUf 11 141 n 64 
Eran, i 33 n 16^ 143 m 1, 146, ISO 
n 2, 152 
Eianiei,! 146 

ipards, iparetpds, il. 141 n 64 

Eiebus, n 186 

^peeti'CD, 11 lo6 

^pt, 11 142 n. 63 

ciida, 11 4o 
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ipi 

iu H2 n. 64, 156 

■Rrinnys, Ennys, ii. 73 n. 32, l50-8, 
204 

Erinyes, daughters of the Earth, 157 

of Skotos, 168 

''Eptpp^Sf ''Eptv^St ii. 142 n. 64, 184 

Mpiopf ii. 178 

Erie, ii. 67 
Ipis (strife), ii. 156 

Eros, ii. 15. 72, 80, 132--4. 138, 139, 
141. 142 11. 64, 143 n. 64, 144, 156 

— son of AphiHidite, ii. 141 

— oldest of the Greek gods, 143 n, 64 

— mytlies of, 141 

— is the dawning ann, 133 

— child of Zeus. 139 ' 

^pds, ii. 141 n. 64 

^Epwr, ii. 133-5, 139. 141 n. 63 and 
n. 64. 142 n. 64, 144 
^ptnj, ii. 90 n. 42 
ipv9p65, ii. 104 
Eshem-der. i. 148 
EsliTar Chandra Vidyasagsir, ii. 315 
esmi. ii. 19 

Es'Sirat, bridge oror the Moslem hell, 
ii. 269 
itrHiSf ii. 46 

Esthonian legend, i. 338, 340 

Esus. ii. 28 

4te (statum), ii. 63 

Ethnic psychology, Gorman periodi- 
cal on, ii. 267 

Ethnological caste (in India), ii. 324-6 

— Society, Transactions of the, i. 41 
n. 20; ii. 31 n. 15, 285 

Ethological researches, ii. 266 
Etymologicum M.ignum, ii. 77 34, 

96 n. 45 

Eudetnos, ii. 73 n. 32 
elfKavaros, ii. 96 n. 45 
Eumaeus, Swineherd, ii. 11 
Eumcnides. 0. Muller’s Essay on the, 
ii. 72 u« 32 

Euphrates, i. 92, 100, 148 
^uirXdKajaos, ii. 109 n 51 
Europe, name of, ii. 102 n. 49 
Eurvdike. ii. 102, 103 n. 49, l‘:0, 131, 
163, 164 

Eurymede, ii. 102 
Euiynome, iL 73 &. 32, 102 
Euryphaessa, ii. 102 
«up5s, ii. 68, 82, 102 
Eurystheus, ii. 116 
Eurytion, ii. 187 
Eustathius, ii. 175 n. 2 
Evenos, ii. 71 

Evil spirit, is represented with horns 
and u tail in New Holland, ii, 272 
Ewald, i. 143 n. 1, 343 


FIG 

ewe, ii. 44 
ii. 72 

Exudus, i. 127> 370 
eye, ii. 248 


F ables, ii. iso, 215, 229-31, 235, 

236, 263. 272 . 

— Animal (Beast), ii. 215, 272 
— AryHii, 236 
— Chinese, 236 
— Greek, 1 50 
— Lafontaine’s, 229 
— in Phnedros. 235 
— de Pilpny, 231 
— Sanskrit, 230 
Fabliau. French, ii. 278 
fad, ii. 42 
Fafnir, ii, 112, 173 
Fahian, i. 214 n. 8, 219, 260, 261, 
267, 296, 297, 301; ii. 345 
faihu, ii. 44 

fair3\ fairyland, ii. 159, ICO 
Fairy tales, Eastern, ii. ‘263 
Faith, idea of, in the Yecht, i. 42 
fallere, ii. 65 

Fan, Fan-lon-mo (Brahma), i. 263, 
298, 303 
farah, ii. 44 
fassradh, ii. 46 
Fate, i. 244 
father, ii. 22, 41 
father-in-law, ii. 31 
fatbs, ii. 39 

Fausboll, i. 189, 201, 2o3 n. 10 

faut, il me, ii. 66 

feadbh, ii. 34 

Fei-to (Veda), i. 263 

fel, ii. 177 

feld, ii. 45 

Fenrisuolf, ii, 199 

feoli, ii. 27 

Feridun, i. 96, 99, 100, 102, 103, 180; 
ii. 173 

— identified by Bnrnouf wdth Tlirac- 
taona, i. 99, 100, 102, 103 
Fick, A., ii. 191 n. 16 
fidvor, ii. 53 
field, ii. 45 
figures, ii, 289-300 
— Our figures borrowed from the 
Arabs, 289 

^ discovered, according to the Arabs, 
by fdie Indians, 289 
— the Arabs had two sets of, 292 
— Nine — by Boethius ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans, 290 

— Coptic — by the Arabs adopted in 
Egypt, 294 
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FIG 

figures, Gobiir or NeopyllisigoiTJiu — 
in Europe long before the Arabs in- 
vaded Spain, 296 

— The Greek — allowed by Khalif 
Walid to use, 293 

— Hieratic, 298 n. 4 

— Coincidences between the Indian 
and tlie Hieratic — , 298, 299 n. 4 

— Indian — w^ero originally the 
initial letters of the Sanskrit nu- 
merals, 292, 299 

fihu, ii, 44 
Fijians, i. 59, 60 
filia (suckling), ii. 26 
Fin, Pr. xiv.; i, 238 n. 3 
Finland, i. 238 n. 3 ; ii. 242 
Finnish Mytholop', i. 238 n. 3 
Firdusi, Pr, xxxi.; i. 81, 93, 95, 97-9, 
102, 12r5, 180; ii. 173 
Fire, emblem of the Divine pow'cr, i. 
170, 171 

Fire-worshippers, i. 161, 162, 170 

— do not w’orship the fire, 170 

— number of, 1 62 
fithal, ii. 44 
fiamma, ii. 82 

Flemish popular tales, ii. 232 
fios, fioris, ii. 133 
Flourens, i. 190 

Fo (Buddha), Pr, xiii. ; i. 216 n. 9 
foal, ii. 44 

Foe Kouo Ki, i. 258 n. 12, n. 13, 266 
Foeda, ii. 45 

Folkeevciityr, Scandinavian, ii. 222 
Folklore, ii. 200-10, 214 
Fontainebleau, forest of, ii. 236 
forest, ii. 42 
Forstemann, ii. 50 n. 25 
Fo-to, Fo (Buddha), i. 263, 297, 298 
Foucaux, i. 189. 206, 234 n. 14, 258 
n. 14, 259, 282 

— L’enfant dgiire, 234 n. 14 
Fouquet, Pr. xvi, 

four ages of the world, i. 152-64 

— stages of meditation preparing to 
Nirvdaa, i. 253 

— verities of Buddha, i. 261 

— yugas of the Brahmans, i. 154 
Fox, Fables of Kcynard the, i. 215, 

272 

France, Convade in, ii. 278 

— Hellequiu of, ii. 236 

— languages of, ii. 257 
Franciscan, religious zeal of Domini- 
can and — friars, i. 325 

frater, ii. 22 
Fredegond, ii. 114 
Frederic the Great, ii. 174 
Fredun (Feriduu), i. 99, 103 


GAB 

Freycinet and Arago’s Voyage to the 
Eastern Ocean, i. 317 
frigere, ii. 89 
frigidus, ii. 75 
frog, ii. 249-52 

— story of the, 249 seqq. 

— used as a name of the sun, 250 

— Bheka, Bheki, in Sinskrit, 251 
Frontenac, Count de, i. 316 
Fi*oschk6nig, story of the, ii. 249 
frost, ii. 89 

frus, ii. 89 
fui, ii. 63 
fuhi, ii. 44 
fumuB, i. 99 

Future, Belief in a — state, ii. 268-72 

— Skuld, fieWovTOf ii. 64, 157 


ABAES (Parsis), i. 162 
Gabetj i. 265 
Gudhi, ii. 339 

— king of KanyAkuh^a, jfather of 
Visvumitra, grandfather, through his 
daughter, of PamsurAma, 339 
Gfca, ii. 68, 69 (progeny of), 72 n. 82 
Gaelic, ii. 45, 249 

Gagann&tha’s VivAdabhangAmava, ii. 
35 n. 17 

^ngati (andante), i. 85 n. 1 
7a?a, ii. 68 n. 30 
7<i\ctfs, ii. 31 

Gama’s collection of American hiero- 
glj-phic MSS., i. 325, 326 
6'aniadugui, father of Para^urAma, ii. 
339 

,(r/AmAtar, ii. 31, 32 
yaii^p6s, ii. 31, 32 
yaiiuVf ii. 32 n. 16 

Gan, root to ^anitar, genitor, 7ev€T^p, 
ii. 24, 41 

Ganaka, father, king, ii. 41, 260, 334 
Ganaka, king of Videha, famous for 
his learning, though aKshatriyaby 
birth, became a Brahman, ii. 334, 
342, 343 

Gandlmrvas, ii. 105, 106 
Ganges, i. 58, 100, 217f 263; ii. 118, 
129, 228, 303, 344 
^ni, ffBni (mother), ii. 37** 41 
^anitmr, ^anitii, ii. 23, 24 
ganra, ii. 44 
gad, ii. 44 
Gaokerena, i. 157 
Gaomaezo (Nirang), i, 167 
gards, ii. 42 

GArgya, renowned reader of the Veda, 
ii. 342 

Garshasp, i. 98, 99 
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GAB 

Garutmat, i. 29, 367 
gaspadoms, ii. 40 
^ftsptiti, 11 . 41 

GlthA, ballad, i. 125, 290-303 

— dialect, 303 
^&ti, ciste, 11 333 

Gautama <Sak}a*muni (Buddha), son 
of S^ddliod ina, i 288 

— clan of the Gautiinas, i 210 
gav«‘<h, to inquiie, ii 29 

gc« e«5h<i?n, ro'^earcli, ii 29 
givi&hh, battle, 11 29 
Ga} itri, i 19 
Ga}o-inciiatan, i 153 
Gaiomars, 1 176 
Gnzne Tides, d} iiagt} of the, i 97 
Gelleit, &toi> of Pimce Llowtll^n and 
his dog, 11 234 
gener, ii 31, 32 

Genesis, i 131, 143-160, 340, 3C9, 
370, 372 

— and the Zend- 4.Tc«>t i 1 43-1 60 

— 3fIvSb of the — do not ciirj us 
be>ond tlit tenth centui^ after 
Chribt, 1 161 

genitop, genitri\, ii 23, 24 
Geoffre) of Monmouth, i 199 
•yc^upat, 1 13b 
Gerald of Cremona, ii 296 
Geras, ii 67 

Gerbert (Pope Silvester II ), ii 290, 
291 

Gerhard, Paul, «5'icred «onps of i 3 
Gerhird, Prof i^Groek Mjtliologj), ii. 

83 n 37, 149 
German folklore, ii 206 

— god, 11 2 36, me miug of the word 
god, 11 lo3 

^ goddess (Hell), ii 238 

— language, ii 64, 65 

— — History of the, ii 28 n. 12, 60 

n 25 , 

•^legfuds, 11 174 

— Mahrchen, i 336, 337 , n 237 

— mythology, ii 76, 84, 201 

— Parcae (the Nornes), ii 157 
Germin\, Compiiison hetueen Nur- 
sery Tales of Germany, PnglaiKl, 
and India, 11 2i9 

Gershdsp, i 180 
Gerjones (Piipwoif^s), ii, 187 
Gesemus, i 135, 143 n 1 
Gesser Chan, ii. 271 
Gesta Bomanorum, borrowed from 
the Ilitopadesd, ii 234 
GetTj, Binning of the widow among 
the, II 264 
(Set n in i, i 207 
geiei, 11 31 


GOT 

gharmn, ii 113 
ghtislni, 11 44 
ghritt^is, 11 131 
gh^iusnds, 11 134 

Ghumbais (bimestrial holidays), i 
168 

Gihon, i 157 

girna, miU-stone, pi girnos, hand- 
mill, 11 45 

G rnar, Edicts of Asoka on the rocks 
of, 1 257, 298, 303 
Glaukos, 11 102 
gloaming, ii 166, 167 
glob, 11 31 

^;{&ti, knowledge, i 124 
Gnosticism, i 255 
go, pi g5\as, ox, cow, 11 27, 29, 44 
Goat, 11 44 

Gobar (dust) figuics, ii 292, 293 
295-98 , simil uit> between the 
Gobir figuics and the Sanskiit iiii- 
mci ils 11 293 
Gobi, i 258, 293 

— God, Adini, son of, i 353 

— The name ot — is ckiimod for the 
Brahmans as caily as the Br^li- 
ma»a period, ii 337 

— bright — ot Heaven, Light (Indra), 
1 155, 11 229 

— Creation of Gods, prelude to thf 
Cl cation of Min ii 337 

— friend of Abi ihani, i 372 

— German word — , its deination, ii 
153 

— Hostanes and Plato about the exist- 
ence of one in\ i^'ible — , Pr rv\i 

— The Gods in Iceland believed to 
die, 11 195 

— Names of, i 356-9, 364-8, 370-8 

— The name of — the same in Indi i, 
Gieece, and Italj, 11 227 

Gogerlj, Dr 1, i 19j, 306 
go-go-yuga, 11 . 28 
goose, 11 . 44 
gopa (cowherd), n 28 
GopA (cow hei dess), wife of Buddlu, 
1 211, 219 
gopa>ati, 11 28 
Goiakpur, i. 214 
Gorgon, ii 2, 144, 184 
Gorresio Chevalier’s Italian transla- 
tion of the BAm&yana, ii. 341 
gorod, 11 42 

gosh^Aa (cow-pen, stable), ii 29, 

gosh/M (assembly), ii. 29 

goshu-yudh, ii. 29 

gospod, gospodin, gospodar, li 40 

gospodaiz, 11 40 

Gotama (Gautama), ii 35 n 17 
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GOT 

Golliic Dil>le of Ulphilas, ii 254, 2od 
gotia (oiigindUy huidle), ii 28, 29 

— name for ci&te, ii 303 
goti&, herd oi kiue, ii 28 
GotLiing, 1 318 
go^edlLl (cowherd), 11 27 
govjado 11 27 (herd), 44 
gow, 11 44 
g6ws(cow), 11 27 
goyuga, 11 28 

Grandmothei, Venerable, 11 194 
Grand Veneiii, ii 2J6 
Granth, 1 182 
gianum ii 45 

Giigbininn ii 93 n 44, 112 n 53 

Giaiil, Di 11 307 

Giccce, diile t*, of, ii 171 n 2 

— gene ilogies oi thodjna&tios of, i 
332 

— gods of, 11 167 

— heioes of i 278 

— Histoi) of (Giotc), 11 3 

— inj thclo,nc il L lugii ice of n 1 30 

— Laws md customs of, n 26o 

— Migi itions of Ceciops and I) inniis 
into, 11 332 

— woiship of nituie m ii 1 j1 

— The Vedi contuns the tiue theo- 
gony of, 11 204 

Grtuk ilph ibet employed for numoi ic il 
puTpfJses, 11 299 

— gods, 11 76, 70 n 3o, 143 n 64, 
(Lros oldest of the Gi g ), lo3, 160, 
204, 211 

— hen tics, 1 367 

— ofllomci, 11 256 

— mod<»in 1 302, ii 77 138 

— months nimosoi, ii 82 
Greenland, ii 281 

Greenlander, bilief of tho — m life 
aftei death, ii 269 
Grethol, 11 217,241 
Griffith I’r ^vjii 
Gnhyi-suti i, 11 36, 138 n 61 
Giimblot 1 196 197, 199 
Gnmhild, 11 112,113 
Giimm 1 81, 82, 338, 339 , ii 11 n 
3, 27, 28 36 n 18, 39, oO n Jo, 6i, 
65, 70, 82 n 36 S4, S8 n 40 93, 
139, 153, 159, 201, 2J2, 212--14, 
222, 226, 228, 231, 241, 242, 263, 
264, 273 

— The brothers (Jakob and WiZholm), 
11 212, 214, 222, 228, 242 
--Jakob, 11 13911 62, 201,202,260, 
264 

— on Biiiial, 11 264 

— Bnining of tho Dead, ii 36 n 18 

— on German (Teutonic) Mjthologj, 


HAP 

11 1 1 n 3, 70 82 n. 36, 84, 88 n 40 
201 

Grimm, History of the German Lan- 
guage, 11 28 n 12, 163 

— Essay on the origin of Language, i. 
338 

— law of, 11 93 

— Essay on tlie God of Lore, ii. 139 
n 61 

— Mahrehen, i 159, 213, 222, 226, 
228, 242, 263, 273 

giis, gris, 11 44 
grod, 11 42 

Giote, 1 332, 11 3 (History of Greece), 
13, lo, 16 n 8, 68, 69, 71 
Giotefcnd, i 87, 91, 130, 132, 264 
7pV<p6S, 1 i )7 

Ciuitiniah, i 322, 327-29, 331, 332 , 

11 274 

— Aboiigincs of, 11 274 

— Popol ^uli sacred book of the 
people of, 1 327 

Gneum itz, i 334 
Gudiun, 11 112^14 
Gill m i, British, ii 274 
Guinea, the de\ il is represented white 
on the coast of ii. 287 j 

Guizot, n 2t)8, 302 (History of Cm- 
bsation) 
gulth, 11 47 
Guild ihaiius, 11 114 
Gundicarius, 11 114 
Gunnar (m}tlieof), li 112,113,116 
Gunther, ii 114, 116 
Gushtosp, 1 88, 97, 160 
Guzei iti, j 164, 172, 178 

— tianslition of the Zend Avesta, 

172 , 178 

guisk, 11 46 
G>lfas Mocking, n. 199 
ywT), 11 41 
G}otisha,i 114 


H ABEEE, n 63 
hafi, 11 44 
Higene, 11 111 
h izms, zz 42 
hiirdi, 11 29 n 13 

Hall, Dr FitzGBdwaid, i. 228 n. 13, 
11 35 n. 17 
&\s, 11 49 

Ham, language of, ii. 258 
hamsa, ii 44 
Han, dynasty of, i 259 
han, to kill, 11 176 
han-t4, n 176 
Haoma, i 157 

hapta hendu (sapta sindhu), k 83 
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HAR 

Karan) i 160| 151, 159 
har At, n 48 

Hardwick’s Cbnst and other Masters, 
1 21, 00-61 

Hardy, Spence, i 189, 195, 205, 221, 
227, 2oo n 10 281, 289, 3U6 

— Eastern Mon idiism 2oo n 10,281 

— Manual oi Buddhism, 282 
li-in, 11 181 

Hint H irita*J (Se^ en Sistei s) ii 48, 
134, 136 137 141, 142 n 64, 143 
n 64, 184 204 
H iilequm, ii 236 264 
Harlc\, Lord, ii 9o 
Harold raiihiu ii 194 
Hartung, ii 5i n 26 
haru spex, ii 177 
Hastings, Woirtn i 18o 
Haug, Dr M-irtin, i 104-119 118 n 
1, 120-28, 129 n 1, 137 140-42, 
146 163 

— Essays on the ST.crcd Langu'ij;e 

ofthePiiscLS 1 113 n 1 1 >7 

— A Lectui** on an Oiigmal Speech, 
1 129 u 1 

HaMlah, 1 148 
h izanra, i 83 , ii 63 
He wen i 334, 33 d, 3i0 , ii 229, 262, 
271 272 

— belief m the bi ight god«» of, ii 229 

— he-vre of, i 334, 33o 340 

— different n s to ascend from 
earth to, 11 271 

Hebe, ii 92 

Hebrew,! 11 22, 133 13j 11) 146, 
148, liO, Joi 163, 198, 3o7, u 9, 
230, 231 

— transhtion of Kalil i Dimna, ii 
230, 231 

— verb * bara ’ i 13o 
Hecate, Hekate, i 363 , ii 77 
Hecuba, i lo9 

Hegel, 1 21.223 286, n 144 

— logic of 1 286 

— 's Pliilosoph} of Hellion i 21 

Hegoli m 1 ms of thought, Pi ix 

hcitcr, It 44 

ftf 11 53 

3k<£t€pos, 11 218 

6Kar3i', ii d3 

"EicaTos, EKar^/BoXos, li. 77 
€Kup3r, €Ki;pa, ii 31 
Hekna ii 10, 143 n 64 
Htlgi 11 194 

Helios 11 75, 81, 102, 181, 168 

— cittle of (days), 168 

i7\ioy 11 77 82, 133 

Ildl 1 17 11 199, 238, 269, 287 

— budge of, 11 269 


HIE 

Hell Germ \n godtlees, ii 238 

— 16 cold to the northern, hot to the 
eistern nitious 11 287 

HclHs, n 143 1)2 
Hellpn 11 71, 72 
Helloquin, ii 236, 264 
Helps A (Histoiy of tho Spinish 
Conquest in America), ii 241, 243 
^ n 4, 329 n 5 
Vftap, 11 109 n 52 
Hemera, ii 79 
11 69 
evSe/ra n 53 

Hcng ho (G inges), i 263 
Hengist followeis of — and Hors i, 
11 193 

Hcnothcism, i 352, 355 
heard ii 29 n 13 
"Ear, 11 133 
emro, ii 53 

Herd Helen 1 16, (worship in 4rgos), 
181 

Henkloitos (HcraUitus, Pi wix ii 
11, 12 263 

HeriUcs i 243 ii 91, 92 99 111 
llo, 116, loO, lol, 174, 187, 168, 
211 

— twofold chiracter of — as a god 
and a heio, i 243 

— d( ith of 11 91 111 

— my the of ii llo, 116 

— names of ii 91 

— solar hcio u 91 

— a real A riti iluii, 11 188 
HeiaUid-e Hei lUcs national god 

the, n 116 

Herat, bazaars of ii 263 
herbalist, symbolic emblem for an, i 
319 

Hermanfned, n 114 
Hcrmannciis, 11 llo 
ipfi7jtf(Eva 11 142 n 64 
Hermes, Pr xxxi , i 365, 370 , n 16, 
151, 156, 188 

— Trismcgistus, Pr xx\i 

*Ep/nv^ *Epfi€(aSt 11 142 n 64, 143 
n 64 

Heimippus of Alexandria, i 90 
epirCToy, 11 44 
Hersa (dew), it. 81, 88, 80 
epm}, n 89 n 42, 90 n 42 
Hesiod, Iheogony of, ii 68 n 30, 187 
Hespendes (Evening Star) ii 67 
itrrla, ii 90 n 42, 142 n 64 
Hesus (Ebus), i 23 n 67 
11 53 

13ptf, 11 89 n 41 

Hieiitic, 11 298 n 4, (figuies, in- 
scriptions, system), 299 n 4 
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HIE 

Hjoroglyphic Mbb of Americi, i 
32o, 326 

Hierogl}phics, Mexican, i 322 
Up&Sf 1 136 

Highland*., tales of the West, ii 242-52 
iKfTSffiOS^ %ev$ 1] 73 
Hima^a, forest of, i 289 

1 63 6i, ii 32 117 
Himalayan countries, ii 2o8, 293 

— mount iins, i 209 
Himyantic inscriptions, i 376 
Hindu gods, n 79 

— the incicnt — believed in immor- 
tality, 11 268 

— Monisteries, in Cliineso, 1 294 

— Moon Hindu representation of an 
eclipse of the moon ii 27o 

— philosophy and religion, 1 188 

— physiognomy, diifcience in the 
phjsiognomy of the Hindu popula 
tion, 11 327 

— theatre ii 117 n 55 

— widows, the supposed V-iidilv nutho 
nty for the burmngof CWilson) n 
36 n 16 

Hindustini, 1 119 ii 201 226 228 
249, 263, 326 (i Sanskiit diilect) 
hior8, 11 29 n 13 

Hiouen thsang, i 13, 14 201, 20^ 
214, 219, 236, 237, 2o0 2o6 260 
265-69, 271-77, 292, 297, 298, ii 
346 

— biogpiphy of, 1 236 256 if 

— 740 books in l,33o volumes, trans 
lated by, i 276 

— bfe and travels of, ii 201, 26o, 292 

tmro&o^HoKos^ u 28 

Hippokent vur, 11 2,144 

Ilipponoos, 11 176 

Tinroj, 11 44 

hiranyim ii 47 

7(rrai/), u 90 n 42 

History of Ccnti il Amend i 316 

— of the Chiisti m Chuith (Ncandei) 

1 282 

— of Christianity (Dean Milman), i 
286 

— of Gieece (Grotc), ii 3 

— legendtiry histones of India, ii 30 1 

— of tho Five Nations (Coldeo), i 3 1 6 

— of AncientSansknt literature (Max 
Muller), 1. 1 n 1, 9 n 4, 11 n o, 29 
n 9,39 n 18, 109 n 2, 110 n 3, 
367 n 4, 378 n 5 

Hitopaclesd, i 313 , « 230, 232-35 
Hoang ho (Yellow Biver), i. 268 
Hoder, 11 111 

Hodg«>on Bnan Houghton, i 189-94 
196, 200, 201, 281, 283 n 2 


HVI 

Hodr, 12 113 

Hoeili 1 236 n 1 

Hooi seng, tia^ els of, i. 260 

Hog, 12 44 

Hogni, 11 113 

Ho kiilo (VjAkarana), i 296 
Holmbezg i 339 n 6 
11 177 

Holtzmann, prof , 1 131 
Homo, 1 98 (Le Dieu Homa), 179 
Homer,] 22,26,90,93,133,136,137, 
379 , n 12, 22, 49, 62, 71, 72. 78, 
80, 84 So 92, 108, 109, 145, 155- 
57, 168 178, 186, 188, 198, 204, 
255, 2o6 

— Gteek of, 11 256 

— Hymn Merc n 188 

— OSS translator of, ii 147 
Homonymes, ii 74 

Hong Kong, i 30e n 1 
Horae ii 60 

Horsa, followers of Hengist and, u 
193 

hoi so, 11 44 134-36 
hoitus 11 42 
Hospodar, ii 40 
Hostanes Pr xxxi. 
hostes, 11 190 

Hotais (reciters), i 108, 109, 109 n 
2 (sipta hotars, see Hotn) 
Jlotiasamsin, i 109 n 2 
Hotn, pnest ii 38 
Hottentots, u 213, 215, 221, 272 

— their stones of Benc^ the Fos, ii 
210 272 

Hound Mr,i 104,117,120 

Hiolf Ginger, II 193 

Hue, Abbe, i 190 n 3, 266, 280, 286 

Hudibras, Sir, n 277 

hui7 , 11 4o 

Humboldt (Alex and Wilh v), i 66, 
236 261 325,11 152, 270 
Huns of Attila ii 114 
Hun Ahpn i 337 
Hun Ahpn Vuch, i 334 
Inmd, 11 44 
Hungainn, i 192, 193 
Ilungaiy 1 192, 103, 298 
Hunter (Annals of Buial Bengal), 
Pr xviii n 3 
hurdle, ii 28, 29 
hus, 11 44 

Husain Vaiz, ii 230 
Huziaresh translation of the Zend* 
A^esU,! 90,91,93, 94 
hvaitei, 11 45 
hieit 11 45 
H'Ncigclmii, 11 210 
hMt, 11 4o 
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HYA 

h}&»i 131 

Hjdo, Professor at Oxford, i 163 
Zc^r, 11 75 
^pk KcXcvOa, 11 49 
v{<{5, 11 30 n 14 
H^mottos, 11 91 

li}mn (Mtintra), i 10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 
19, 26, 29 31, 34 seqi 

— to Agni, 1 34 

— from the Atharvaveda, i 41 

— to Indi i, 1 31 

— to the M inits (Eudr is), i 34 seqq 

— to Ushis, 1 36, 37 

— to Vdni??a, 1 39, 43 
5irep, 11 28 n 12 
^epfiopoVt 1 244 

SrcpOeVf 11 68 

vtpalvu^ l\ 46 
H^pnos, 11 66 68 
M, 11 32 n 14 
11* 44 


J ACK and the Beanstalk, story of, 
n 271 

Jack the Giintkiller, 11 217 
Jacob, Pr xi i 369, 370 
Jacob, son of Leis, i 97 
Jaggernath, i 58 
Jahre, i 169 
Jam, 1 182 
Iambics, i 16 
janitnces, i 31 
J ipan, 1 190 
Japhet, 1 148 
— 1 iiiguage of, 11 258 
Jardmc, Jo^^cph, i 308 
jatrew, ii 31 

Java, idea of a bndge of bell in, ii 
269 

javai, 11 45 
Ja\an, i 148 
Jixartes, 1 157 159 
Iberians, i 318 , ii 278 (couvado 
among the) 

Iceland, i 244, ii 11, 79, 192-99, 
2i4 

— Missionaries in, 11 194 195 
— the Norsemen in, 11 192-99 
— discovered, peopled, civilised by 
Norsemen, ii 194 
— pagan poetry of, n ISo 
— religious system of, ii 196 
IceUndic,!! 192,195-97,203,222 
— Eddi 11 222 

— rcmij ns of Teutonic heathendom 
only found in, ii 192 
IcU n 101 ( Aicfa, Puiuravas son of), 
10b, 141 


IND 

Idaetis 11 115 
*ISatos, 11 91 
Idas, 11 71 

-ikris dern atnes in -wv and ii 
lo5 

Jehangir, ii 34 

Jeho^a Jehoi ih, i 127, 135 , ii 346 
Jemshid, i 96 98 100 102, 180 
Jeremiah, i 348, 370-72 
Jesuit, Pr XVI , 1 306 ii 283 

— missionaries i 306 (in China and 
India), 11 283 

Jethro, 1 370 

Jews, sicied books of the, i 3 

— number of, i 161, Ibi 216 n 9 

— Persian Captivit> ol the i 162 

— religion of the, Pr xii , i jo 113 
(began with s icnfice) 

— budge of hell imagined by the ii 
269 

Jewish divines, 1 135 

— ide IS, 1 92 149 (in the Koi in) 

— traditions in, i 160 
Jin, 1 372 

Iks-hvdku, race of, ii 340 
llpi, 11} a, 1 209 
im, 11 19 

Immortality, i 45, 46, 47 n 22 ii 
268-72 

— belief in, among the Choctiws, ii 
271 

the Greenli i leis ii 269 

— the incien< ’iindiis (in per 

Bonal immortality, immoitilit^ of 
the soul), 1 45, 46 47 n 22 ii 268 

— secured by a son i 46 
Indians of South America, 

11 269,270 

Mandinsii 270 

New Hollanders, n 272 

impedimenta, impelimentd, ii 189 n 

12 

impcritor ii 261 
Inc i 1 243 , 11 116 n 54 
incobtum, 11 289 
incluta, 11 104 n 50 
India, Animals names of domestic 
the same in England iiid in — , n 43 

— Arithmetic came to the Arabs 
directly from, ii 295 

— bunal in, m 36 n 18 

— civilisation, early, of — i 271 

— Dialects, popular d of — , i 303 

— Fables, migration of, from — to 
Europe, ii 231, 234 

— History of, ii 206 

— Langu igc of, i 12, 22, 362 , ii 168, 
182, 226, 230, 257, 326 

— Laws and cubtoms in^ ii 265 
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IND 

Imln, Legend iry history of, ii <3Ud 

— Tuianians in — befoie the Aijdn 
conquest, ii 326 

India (see West Indies), ii 282, 284 
Indian (of AmcriLi), Pr i\ x\ii , i 
314-8 320-4,11 270,276 

— of Centi il Aniciicd, i 314 

— lo\e song, 1 320 

— inscriptions i 318 
pictuie writing, 1 317 

— Bed Indnns i 31 1 

— Supcistitions of the Sioux Indiins 
ofNoith 4mpiici ii 317 

— tribes 1 316(Sclioolcidtton ), 

321, 322 

— s.'icrcd wiitinffs of the, 1 314 
Indie i ot jVIr^ist hones i 234 n Ij 
Indischo btudieii, i 117 n o, ii 138 

n 60 

Indra, i 19, 2o 27-9 31-3 42 43 
47 69 100 101 1^0 1 j6 239 247 
364 iQi 307 11 29 76 94 ^7 
107, 117 12j 12S-30, 138 17i 
179, 181-’) 188 191 n 12, 236 
237, 327-8, 331-3 336 
. — bow of 11 12) 128 

— Brahman created ii 336 

— Tight between — and Vritia, i 1 Od 

— Hoises of 11 138 

— H>nin to 1 31 seqq u 327 

— Name of — of Indun giowtli 
(Jupiter Plmius), ii 184 

— 7?ibhu epithet of ii 130 

— Stoims god of, 11 236 
iiidu, n 184 

Indus 1 63 83, 143 n 1, 146, 137, 

2d0, 27*) 

induMffi, 11 189 n 12 
Infinticide ii 316 317 319 
Ingnas subordinate demon*' i 42 n 20 
Inscnptiones (Oielli) i 8 > ii 1 

— Heh { ticD (Momm‘*eii) i 23 n 7 
Inscriptions, Aclnjmcni in, i 92, 122 

264, 377, 11 289-300 

— ofArdeshii i 91 

— Babjioniin i 116 

— BocuoPili 11 298 

— Greek 1 376 

— Hieiatic, 11 298 n 4 

— Hieroglyphic; i 322, 326 

— Himy antic, i 376 

— Kapurdigin, ii 267» 298 

— Sassanian, i 01 

— Sinaitic, 1 377 

— Taxila, 1 299 
Instinct, divine, i 373 

— religious, 1 351 
insula, 11 49 

Joannes de Plano Carpmi, ii 275 


JDP 

Job, book of, 1 133, 233, 861-3 
Tocaste, Jokaste, ii 164, 171 
Joel Babbi, translator of Kalila 
Dimna, ii 230 

Jogutli Chundra Gangooly, Pr •g’vn 
n 0 

John of Capua, n 230 
Johnston Sir Alexander, i 194 
loir , 11 92 
lolkos, 11 70 

my dcriiationsin-iftif'and-i3i|f,u 155 
Jones Sir 'William i 68 82,92 119, 
186, 189 223, ii 213 (on Zend- 
Avcsti) 30o 
loni ms, 1 332 
Joimuniek ii 115 
Joinindis i 199 ii 115 
to; poison, 11 92 
Jo‘'liua book of 1 135, 368 
Jotunhum ii 210 
Inn 1 63, 1d8 

Inman,! 87 (nations) 148 151,157, 
160 11 207 (■world-tree) 
li mic languige ii 9 
Ireland ii 2o2 2o7 

— Celtic vem iculars of, 257 
Iicnfried 1 114 

lush 1 23 n 8 (Old), ii 22,41,44, 
46 oO 169 (St Patnek conveited 
the — ) 
iron 11 47 

Iroquois country, 1 316 
Isaac Pr M , 1 154, lo8, 373 
Isiiih, 1 94 

Isana cieited b} Brahman, u 336 

I*.tendi'>ar ii 111 

isliiia, inch 1 136 n 3 

t<rra>p n 90 n 42 

in 11 a (Lord) of the Yogins, i 229 

froXo;, 11 44 

Italy langingeof ii, 257, 261 

— 1 lus and customs in, u 265 

— litei iture of, ii 13 

— nitnc for God the same m India, 
Gie(cc and — ii 227 

ItineiaiKs of the fiit^-six (Chinese) 
monks 1 261) 

Julicii Stuiishs 1 14, 189, 201, 206, 
207 n 7 211 n 8, 236, 237, 260, 
264-6, 277, 279, 282, 292, 293, 
296, 297, 303 , ii 236 

— Collections of fables discovered m 
Chinese by, ii 236 

— P^lenns Bouddhistes, i 214 n S 
Jupiter (dyu, sky), i 23, 26, 80, 239, 

363, 367, 11 75, 167, 184, 211 
< — OptimuB Maximus, i 363 

— Pluiius, 11 184 

— sub Joic fiigido, u 75 
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JIS 

Ja'qti, Dr ? , 1 142 , ii 104 n 60 
Justinus Martyr, Pr xxix 
Jurmann, i 136 n 2 
Ixtlilxochitl, 1 326 
Izinganek^tane nensumansumane ne> 
zindvba zibantu (Nursery Ivies of 
the Zulus, by the Bev H Calla- 
way), 11 211 n 1 


ABUL,i 272 
Kabulistan, i 270, 276 
kadamba tree, n 126 
Kafir dialects ii 221 

— race, ii 213 

Kaitra month ( dpnl) i 115 
2.iksh (with Ti) II 102 
XikraT&kv 11 126 
Kibintaka mom-stery of, i 216 
Kaketi' 11 32 n 16 
Kill 11 77 313 

Kalidd«*a, Pr xviii i 68 ii 101,117 
KiIilaDimnv ii 230,231 233 
Kilijugi the lius of the — uii ten 
b} Parasii i ii 3o4 
Kaljush (Koljush, Kolosh), i 339 
Kvlpa, 1 272 
Eilyke 11 81 83 
KctXvirroa ii 83 
Kami 11 138 n 61, 140, 141 
Kamchidals ccremonul sms of ii ./6 
Kamschitka ii 281 284 (Koi mks of) 
Kandali lowest nute ist inuat li\e 
out of town «»on of v SuJlr i f ither 
lud a Brvhmanic motlui ii 344, 
346 347 
Kandra i 239 
Kindiagupta i 14 224, 226 
Kanpur (Bkah hgyur, Kah gjur), i 
193 

Eannes Mythology, 11 70 n 31 
leans 11 44 
Kanva i 36 

KinjAkub^i, Gradhi king of, i 339 
Kipila, 1 218, 227-32, 2o4, ii 2ol, 
306 

— aphorisms of i 232 ii 2jl 

— an Atheistic philosopher, tolerated 
by the Brahmans, ii 306 

— sfitras of, 1 228 

Kapilavastu (substance of Kapila?), 
1 210 214,217-9, 223, 227,237 

Kfiirpos 11 44 

Kapurdigin, Edicts of Asoka pre- 
served on the rocks of Dhauli, 
Giin ir and — , i 2o7, 298 

— num j ils in the inscriptions of, n 
20S 

/ M VI I 11 303 


KHO 

Kiraiigi 1 33 

Kttp€S 0apfiap6<l)uyoij ii, 178 
K 11 IV, 11 81 83 
Kap^at 1 150 n 2 
kvrtv(pit) 1 47 
K&rtikeya, 11 124 
kvrwar, 1 60,61 

Kashmir, i 268 (Buddhism spread 
to), 27^, 293 

Ka^ A^fttasatru, king of, n 342 
KotrffAw 11 46 

KAsvapa 1 284 296 ii 338 

— Compiler of the Abhidh irma of tlie 
Tripitaka i 284 

— ParasuiAma gives the earth to, ii 
338 

Kas> ipi}as (Kia->e i), i 296 
Haraervu ii 46 
ivtur 11 137 
/atvaras ii 33 

Kat}6}ana, i 14, 216 (di&ciple of 
Buddha) 

Kaunos ii 71 
kiiirn u 46 

K uisbit iki br^hmana upanish id (ed 
itpd by Cowell), ii 342 n 6 
Kausika ii 341 

Kcllj W K (Curiosities of Indr 
European Tridition ind Folklort) 
11 200 n 1 201-3 206-9 
Ke Loo 1 313 
Kenseon promontory ii 91 
Kephalos ii 86-8, 90, 91, 110 
Kcr, 11 66 

Kciala liwin ii 320 
Kerberos (the dark one), ii 185-9 
191 n 17 

— identification of, with the Sanskrit 
sarvara ii 18^ 

Kerf>s^spB 1 98, 99 , ii 173 
ketun n 53 
khod, 1 6d n 1 
Khai Khosru i 33 n 16 
Khilifs, 1 97, 17o, 11 290, 293 294 
296 

— AlmAmiin ii 290, 294 

— Almansui ii 294 

— Om ir 1 17 J 

— Wabd, 11 293 
^Aandas, i 84, 86, 124 

— period, 1 108, 114 
Kftandf^ga, i 85 n 1 
K&&ndogya-upanishad, i 70 n 2 , ii 

342 n 7 

2;^ardis, ii 29 n 12 
Khasgar, i 276 
Khi in-Lung, i 193 
Khi me, trav els of, i 260 
khor, 11 172 
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KHO 

Khoideh Ivesta, i 175 1 

Khoieno Moses of, i 101 | 

l^hosiu Nushirvan, ii 230, 235 

Khoten i 27o 

khvii, 11 172 

Kidd Piof 1 307 

Kimchi K D i 134 

King, 1 182 308 509 

— the fi^e kings (f the ConfiiPiin^ 
\ih felino Slic lo Ke ind Chun 
Tscw 182 30S 309 

lung king^'hij 11 41 260 

— 'svoixls for 11 260 
lungsl oioiigh L)id i 322 
Kiiigslc} 11 2 ’3 

Kiimin niimlci of Pii-sis 111 i 162 

/itiu*. 11 131 

KKpioth 1 206 

Kltmm I)i r ust'iY ii *>67 

k\€os (<5i cliio'l 1 263 

K\r}Ti 11 loin >0 

Klotho 11 1 o7 

Knighton JIi*'loij of Cc>lon i 2 jo 
11 10 

KnoUI 1 113 11 1 
I noM to 11 2 j4 2 ) j 
J volju«>h (Kiljii^^h Kjlosh) i 339 
Ko lo keoii 1 j (Edhul i) i 263 
Kolosh (Kiliii**!! Koljush) i 339 
KdKiros 11 82 
11 12 

K( Dungi Kunai n 260 
Koppen (Die Hehgion des Buddln) i 
193 n 4 

KoJin, Pr ui \ii i 6 13 22 182, 
377 

Koii ik«« in Iv imt Jntl o ii 284 
Koro** 0*^0011 dt, i 189 192 4, 190 
Ko^ala 1 217 
krial 11 214 219 
Krapf 1 306 

Kia\j i il (Kpea> eSw) n 16 
Kpeo»<pdyoi ii 46 
Kiiemliilt ii 111 114 
K>i5iSTi 1 9S 99 
KriS'lw/a 11 78 313 
Krita'iiiM 11 3>S 

Kronos i 94 211 300 ii 12 73 n 32 

KpSvoSf Kpovim Kp vi^ns ii loj lj6 

Kshatn^ \ i 208 210 263 u 303, 
327,336-9 311-6 348 3i}3 3o9 

— Buddhi by biith a — , i 210 

— expressed in Chines© by Tchili, i 
263 

— coloui of the — is red ii 327 

— the cuisc of their dcsti notion ii 
338 339 

— Minu IS b} birth a BAffunja or 
— 11 311 

VOL. II. 


LAN 

I — Vnasvat the father of Mann, is 
called the seed of all the — , n 343 
kshdyathi> i, ii 40 
kiice 11 44 

Kudic 1 ices 1 237 n 3, 238 n 3 

Kuhn 1 8 o n 1 135 n 2, 136 n 3, 

11 29 n 13 19 n 24, oO n 2a 64 

n 28 86 n 38 93 ii 44, 96 n 4a, 

104 11 aO 107 n 51 112 n 53, 143 
n 61 114, 11a 171 n 2 , I 77 180, 
182 191 n lo 202-4 208 209 
— /eitschiift fur veigleichende 
^prichfoi'.cliung 1 8 a n 1 l 3 o n 
2 136 n 3 11 29 n 13 49 n 24, 
61 11 2S SG n 38 112 n o3 144, 
171 n 2 177 n 5 180 183 191 n 
lo 

— Dip ITpiabkunfV des Peueis, u 107 
n jO 202 
Kufili 1 9a 
kill I ca«.tc 11 303 
Tvulin*' 11 3j1 
I (gioimd) 11 4a 

Kuniksheti 1 11 lOo 
Kush// a ( mboliraent of Soma\ 11 
206-9 

Ku6i 1 I royal lice of the 11 339 

Ku 6 iiiAgaia 1 214, 217 

Ki 1 i 167 

Kutsi 1 33 

kiiet} s 11 45 

JC\ ivina 11 128 

Kvuif 11 44 188 

Kyreuc mjthe of 11 70 


A AAS 11 12 

Lihan 1 369 
Liboiilijt, 1 221 
Lacedogni 11 190 n 12 
Liclusis 11 la7 
Aox^oy, \axi'V n 47 
liciimii 11 189 n 12 
Lidon II 162 

I it jiitaine f ibles de, 11 229, 23 ) 
Lno«. 11 170 171 
Aaxecy to haik n 188 
Likdiic 11 133 

111 11 266 

Lalita Vistara (Life of Buddhal, 1 
201, 206, 209, 214, 216, 258 n 14. 
2a9 

Lama of Tibet, i 190, 193 
lana 11 47 
Landresse 1 261 
Lane 1 13d 

Linguage ol the Ach'emonians 1 81, 
87 

— natiue of the Chinese, 1 294 
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LAN 

liiinguage, former dinsions of» i. 21 

— families of, i. 22 

— German, ii. 64, 66 

— history of the German, ii. 28 n. 12 

— no new — , ii. 258 

— monosyllabic, i. 22 

— Essay on the Origin of, i. 338 

— science of, Pr. xi. xix. xxii. ; ii. 
249, 263, 267, 258, 262, 205 

— Lectures on the Science of (Mfix 
Miiller), ii, 41 n. 22, 45 u. 23, 96 n, 
45 and n. 46, 134 n. 58 

— Semitic, i. 342 n. 1 

— survey of (M. Muller), i. 238 n. 3 

— Turanian, ii. 73 u. 33, 181 n. 8 

— Veda, language and grammar of 
the, ii. 307 

laniger, ii. 178, 183 

LankAvatAra, translated by Burnouf, 

i. 284 n. 3 

Laoniedon, ii. 97, 116 
Xody, ii. 12, 28, 171 n. 2, 190 
Laotse, Pr. xiii. xxvii. ; i. 51, 54. 187, 
216 n. 9, 258, 267, 293 

— doctrines of, i. 258, 293 

— followers of, i. 216 n. 9 

— religion of, Pr. xiii.; i. 187 

— works of, i. 267 

ii. 171 n. 2 
Laps, i. 238 n. 2 
Lapland, ii. 9, 242, 246, 260 

— rubbing of noses, salutation in the 
— Alps, ii. 266 

Las Casas, i. 823 

Ltisson, i. 87, 91, 130-2, 186, 206, 264, 
296, 300, 343 ; ii. 25, 190 n. 13 
Latin grammarian, i. 242 

— old, ii. 55 

Latonian cave, ii. 81, 82, 86 
Latmos, ii. 81, 83 
Latona, ii. 83 

Liiuer (System of Greek Mythology), 

ii. 82 n. 37, 145 
Iniitia, ii. 189 n. 12 

Lcuw, ancient (Mr. Maine), ii. 261 
Ljiws of Kaliynga, written by ParA- 
iara, ii. 354^ 

— of Manu, i. 18. 51, 68 ; ii. 305, 308, 
310, 343, 345, 354 

— old Sutras, or law books, ii. 308 
Lazarus, Prof., i. 267 

Lecomte, Pr. xvi. 

\4yuvt ii. 72 

Legends, i. 195 n. 6 ; ii. 169-74, 200, 
216, 247, 248, 263, 317 

— Aryan, ii. 24R 

— Basuto, ii. 216 

• - German, ii. 174 

— Greek, ii. 159-174 


LOT 

Legendary history of India, ii. 305 

— Indo-European, ii. 247 
Legends and theories of the Buddhists 

(Sp. Hardy), i, 195 n. 6 
Legcrlotz, i. 85 n. 1 ; ii. 96 n. 46 
, Legge, James (The Chinese cla.s.sics 
^ited by), i. 306 n. 1, 307, 308 
Lcgrand d’Aussy, ii. 278 
Acta, ii. 28 n. 12 
Leis, Jacob son of, i. 97 
Le Ke (Record of Rites, fourth king), 
i. 308, 309 

Leontophontes, ii. 189 
Leophontes (A6 co0«Ji/tijs), ii. 171 n. 2, 
190, 191 

Lepsius, Pr. (alphabet of), ii. 221 
Lcto, 11 . 83 
Lettish, ii. 27, 44 
Lcukadian mountains, ii. 91 
Leukippides, ii. 95 
levir, ii. 31, 189 ii. 12 
Lewis, Sir G. C., i. 332 ; ii. 270 
Lew’is, account of the belief of the 
Mandans, ii. 270 
Lhassa. i. 193, 265 
Libya. Kyreiie.in, ii. 70 
Li^hadian islands, ii. 91 
Lichas, ii. 91 
lih, ii. 189 n. 12 
Linus, i. 74 

lip, to anoint, ii. 189 n. 12 
Aiwa, fat, ii. 189 n. 12 
AiVkos, ii. 171 n. 2, 190 n. 12 
Lit®, ii. 72 

Lithuanian, i. 82 ; ii. 19, 20, 22, 30 n. 
14, 31, 39, 40, 42, 44-6, 63, 63, 104, 
229, 329 
Littre, i. 190 

Lirre des Sau rages, i. 314, 315, 316, 
322 

Livre des Lumi^rcs, compose par le 
Sage Bilpay, ii. 231 
Llewellyn, Pi’ince L., and his hound 
Gellert, ii. 234 

Lobeck, ii. 16 n. 7 (Aglaophamiis). 
182 n. 9 (De Piothesi ct Apliaj- 
resi) 

lo-che (ra^as, dust), i, 302 
Logos, Pr. xxix. 

A^tos, ii. 72 

Lohrasp, i. 160 

Lok, Loki, ii. Ill, 238 

loky-B, ii. 44 

loman, lomosya, ii. 178 

Lord of the azure suiface, i. 334 

— of the green planisphere, i. 334 
Longobardi, Jesuit, Pr. xvi. 
loricn, ii. 189 n. 12 

Lotus do la bonne Loi (Burnouf), i. 
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LUB . 

222 n. 1, 248 &. 6, 2d3 n. 8. 254 n. 
9, 281 ' 

Lubbock, Sir J., ii. 31 n. 15 
Liicina, i. 363 ; ii. 77 
lucru, lucrum, ii. 65 
Ludlow, Major, ii. 38 n. 20 
Luna, i. 363 ; ii. 77 
Lunar race, ii. 81 
Lunar zodiac (Nakshatiu), i. 116 
Lun Yu (conversations between Con- 
fucius and his disciples, first Shoo), 
i. 309, 311 
luo, ii. 189 n. 12 
lupus, ii. 44 

Lutheran missions in India, ii. 307 
Lycia, ii. 71, 75 

— Apollo falsely called son of (Au/ci^ye- 
*^s), ii. 75 

Lycurgus, Lykurpos, i. 74 ; .ii. 12 
Lyoll, Sir C., ii. 226 
liVKTiyeviis, ii. 75 
\6kos, ii. 44 
lymphis, ii. 189 n. 12 


M A, to fashion, ii. 23 
Mabillun, ii. 217 
Mac, ii. 66 

Macedonian conquest (occupation) of 
Persia, i. 91, 92, 98 
MacLennan, J. F. (On Primitive Mar- 
riage), i. 4 n. 2, ii. 265 
MaePhie of South Uist, ii. 244, 247 
inadhu, ii. 177 
Madhusudana, ii. 342 
Madius, ii. 307, 315, 316, 357 
— Cocrespondenco between an ortho- 
dox Brahman and tho Editor of a 
native newspaper at — , ii. 315-20 
mag, ii. 65 

Magadlia, i. 197, 215-7, 225, 300; ii. 
348 

— Caste of the Magadhas, ii. 348 
magath-s, ii. 66 

Magiaii, Pr. xxxi. ; i. 24 (sacred books 
of tho — ), 120 (religion) 

Magism, i. 48, 151 
magus (son), ii. 06 

Mah&bh&rata, i. 51, 68, 86, 158, 283 ; 
ii. 130, 327 (about the colour of tho 
Indian castes) 

MahAdeva, ii. 77 

MahAnAma, compiler of the MahAran- 
sa, i. 199 
MAhasona, i. 200 
MahAvansa, i. 194, 195, 199, 257 
— history of Ceylon, 195 
Mahendra, ParasurAma retires to, ii« 
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MA^ 

Mahi, ii. 74 

MahimAtA, ii. 112 n.53 
MahinAvat, ii. 29 

Mahinda, son of Asoka, i. 197, 198 
Mahmud the Great (Gaznevide), i. 97 
Mahoinmed, see Mohammed 
Muhrutti, ii. 326 

Mahrchen, i. 336 ; ii. 159, 201, 202, 
213, 226-8, 237, 2fe, 273 
Maid, ii. 66 
Maigrot, Pr. xvi. 

Muin,E., i. 114 

Maine, Mr. (on Ancient Law), ii. 261 
MaitH, love, all virtues spring from, i. 
222 

makhshi, ii. 44 
naKp65, ii. 69 
makshiku, ii. 44 

Malabar, i. 275; ii. 177, 320, 366 

— coast, i. 275, li, 177 

— law on marriage in, ii. 320 
Malacca, i. 307 

Malay, i. 22, 58 ; ii. 266, 271, 285 

— islands, language of the, i. 22 

— Ijeninsula, ii. 266, 286 

— stories from tho — districts, ii. 271 

— wild tribes of tho, ii. 266 
Matayo-Polynesians, i. 102 
Malcolm, Sir John, i. 102 
Malika (King), i. 364 
fjLaWos, ii. 182 D. 9 
malunn-s, ii. 46 * 

Man, ii. 198, 284, 324, 337 

— Ainos or Haiiy Men, ii. 284 

— Men created out of an ash tree, 198 

— the Creation of tho Gods was a 
prelude to the creation of, 387 

Manah, i. 377 
Mandakini, ii. 124 
Ma7?(faln, ii. ISO 

Mandan’s belief in a future state, ii. 
270 

Mandshu, i. 196 
3Iane.s, ii. 205 
Manetliu, i. 326 
Mani, i. 223 
^Eanichsenns, i. 223 
Manners and Customs of tho Pnrsees, 
The (by Dadabhai Naoroji), i. 161 
n. 1, 164 

Manners and Customs, On, ii. 253-88 
Mannliflidt, ii. 202 
yidmiSt ii. 91 

Mantra (hymn), i. 10, 108, 110, 114; 

ii 285 320 ' 

Maiiu, i.’lS, 28. 51, 68, 86, 95, 353 ; 
ii. 38 n. 20, 39 n. 20, 103 n. 49, 
131 u. 57, 305, 308, 310, 311, 321, 
322, 328, 335, 341, 343, 345-8, 354 
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MAN 

Hanu by birth a K^anya or Ksha- 
triya, ii. 341 

— the father of Manu ■was Vivasvut, 
ii. 342 . 

— hymns of, i. 28 

— laws of, i. 18, 51, 68, 363 ; ii. 305, 
308, 310, 343, 34o, 346, 354 

Manuscrit Piotographiqiie Am^ricain 
(by Abbe Domenech], i. 314, 315, 
322 n. 4 

mauushya-(h‘va (human god). Brah- 
man. ii. 337 
Maiuw/i’itra, i. 154 
Haol a Chliobain, ii. 217 
mura, i. 209 

IVIarco Polo passing through China, 
ii. 277 
mare, ii. 49 
marei, ii. 50 
3IarJa, i. 315 

Mamas (our Lord), i. 364 
3Iarpessa, ii. 71 

Marriage, i. 4 n. 2 : ii. 265, 313, 315, 
318-21. 324, 325, 343, .346, 347 

— on Priniitivo (by MacLiOuiiaii), 
i. 4 n. 2, ii. 265 

— Marriages prohibited* not only by 
caste, but also by pedigi’ce, ii. *351 

Mars (Mnrut), i. 26, 30, 360 
Martinez, i. 3i7 
martya (man), ii. 29 
maru (desert), ii. 50 
Maruts (storms), i. 27, 34-6, 69, 100, 
359, 360; ii. 205, 332, 333. 330 

— Brahman created by, ii. 336 

— hymn to the, ii. 34-6 

— India -u'ith the host of the, ii. 333 
Mary, stories of the Virgin, ii. 212 
Massacbu.se tts language, translation 

of the Bible in the, i. 321 
MatAnga, i. 259 
niAtar, ii. 22-23 
Matari^van, i. 29, 242, 367 
fidrriv, ii. 182 n. 9 
mater, ii. 22, 112 n. 54 
mathair, ii. 22 
mati, ii. 22 

MaudgalyAyana, disciple of Buddha, 
i. 216 

Maurice's Lectures on the Beligion 
of the Worl^ i. 81 

Maury (Histoire des Beligions de la 
Gr^ce antique), ii. 149, 150 ' 

Mdyd, i. 94 

MAyd, MAyddcvi, MAyavati, i. 210, 
219 

Mazdao, i. 127 

Mazdiashna Beligion. i.o. the Wor- 
i^ip of Grod, i, 173, 175, 176 


MIL 

Media, i. Rl, 86 ; ii. 178 
Median, ii. 172-4 

— dynasty, 174 

— king, 172 

Medicse (Meliom), ii. 189 m 12 
meditor, ii. 189 n. 12 
Medusseum inonstrum, ii. IR l 
Mcghrab, mathematicians of the.ii . 297 
mel, mellis, ii. 177 
ii, 182 n. 9 
31elcager, ii. ilO, 174 

ii. 171 n. 2, 189 n. 12 
mclin, ii. 46 
Memnon, ii. 87, 107 
Mencius, i. 56, 309, 311 n. 2 

— fourth Shoo, the work of, i. 309 
Mcne (the moon), ii. 75 
Menelaos, ii. 10, 80 
Menenius. i. 99 

Menoatios, ii. 187 
Mensa Pythagorea, ii. 290 
Mercury, i. 223 
MtTv, i. 97 

Mery, Mr., ii. 37 n. 19 
Meshecli, i. 148 

Metapliy.sics, i. 284, 285 ; ii. 79 n. 35 

— of Aristotle, ii. 79 n. 35 

— Abhidharma, Buddhist system (or 
Basket) of — , i. 284. 285 

jMetenipsychosis, i. 45, 203 

— not in the Veda, i. 45 
fiijrr}p, ii. 22, 23, 77 
metre, i. 84, 85 ; ii. 260 

Mexican, i. 52, 322, 323, 326 ; ii. 253 
n. 1, 275 

— hieroglj'phics, published by Lord 
Kingsboroiigh. i. 322 

— nature of the ancient — writing, i. 
326 

— representation of an eclipse of the 
moon, ii. 275 

Mexico, Pr. xir. ; i. 314, 331, 322, 325, 
326, 328, -339; ii. 253 n. 1, 275 

— and the Mexicans (by Tylor), ii. 
253 n. 1 

Miau-tze (soil children), ii. 277 

micco, ii. 44 

Michrd, F., ii. 278 

Middle Ages, Guilds of the, ii. 349 

— ancient stories of the, ii. 109 
Mignet, i. 190 

Milcom, i. 346 (worshippers of), 364 
Mile, family of, i. 277 
Miletos, ii. 71 

Milinda, Dialogue between — and 
NAgasena, i. 289, 290 
mill, miil-stone, ii. 45, 46 
mi He, ii. 53 
Milman, Dean, i. 286 
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MIM 

!Mim i»;sd schoolj pluloBopHers of thc» 
11 3t2 

Mimit II. 210 
3Iniu\ 1 , 1 30 , 11 167 
jMiugti, Emperor, l. 238, 259 
Minnosan,roi, i 17 
MinoUiued, i 93 
Minos, 11 71, 103 n 49 
Minydns, the ii 70 
Missions m JnUi i, Luthci'in, it 307 
MiBsiond.iiL'', Eaptist — in Stiampoie, 
1 306 

— Buddhi«t, 1 196 

— Chii‘‘tn ,11 28 J 

pu ithing ij;unst oastc*, n 302 

— Icclamlic ( — iwictluid), ii 191, 195 

— Jesuit, 11 283 

in Indi i and Cliiii'i, i 306 

in Indu, 11 310, 311 

— Protest int ii 3ji 

— Rom in C itliolit ii ? >3 

— WesLjan — in Cc} Ion, i 195, 221, 
306 

Mi^'t^etoo, 11 200, 209 (healing iirtue 
of the) 

Mitchell, J 2tluii ij , 1 89 n 3 
Mitra 1 27, 29, 13, 94, 239, 367 , n 
68, 103 

Mle/i.2.7ia the Veda inil3li‘'hed b} a, ii 
311 

ml} n, 11 10 

Mnascas, ii 73 n 32 

Mnemos} ne, ii 109 

MoallA i ot /ohoir, i 378 

Mobed fpiKst ot ilu Piisi**), 1 169 

Modern P'lisi*', x 161-81 

Modjmil, 11 173 

Moe, 11 222 

Moffat, 1 306 

Mohommcl, Pr \ii , i 94, 185, 187, 
219, 372, 377 

— doctiinc of, 94 

— tho Evpeet d, 219 

— successois of — , ISi 
Mohammed ben Ibiahiin Alfizaii, 

tran^l itoi of tho Siddhauta of Biah- 
migui>t i, 11 29 1 

Mobaninudin Contioioisies of tho 
Brahmins with tli(, n 309 

— Hindu conveits admitted into — 

society, 11 357 ' 

•— conquest of India, i 261 

— Number of, i, 181, 216 n 9 

— Paradise, i. 291 

— Persia, conquest of, i 98, 175 

— Spain, invasion of, ii 290, 293 
Mohi’s edition of tho Sb ihu imeh, i 95 
Moksha, delnermco of the soul horn 

all pain and illusion, i. 283 


MIL 

mola, 11 46 
mollis, n 177 

Moloch, 1 . 346 (worshippers of), 364, 
365 

Mommsen, i 23 n 7 
Memos, ii 67, 68 

Monachism, Spence Hardy on Eastern. 

I 195 

Mo ledo, 1 320 

Mongolia, i 191, 194, 200, 238, 291 

— Buddhist litei iture of, 200 

— View ot ^uvAKl in, 1 291 
Mongoliin, 1 191 (language, version 

of the Buddlii^.t c inon), 196, 202, 265 
Mongolic talcs, ii 271 
Monmouth, Geoffrty of, i 199 
'\Ionos}lUbic (Chinese) lanffuaae. i 
22, 2fa2 

Moiiothci«*m, 1 27, 28, 342-80 

— Semitic, 312-81) 
monstium 3L du«. turn, ii 184 

— i illosum, 11 183 
niont)], 1 44 

Moon, ni} thes and names of the, i 239 , 

I 11 7o, 81, 8o 

— lepu sent ition of an eclip«o of the, 

II 27) 

— woi'-hippois of the, i 34G 
moic, 11 oO 

Moigen, 11 93 
Moile}, Divid, 11 296 
Moros, 11 66 
3Ioiiibon, 1 266 
Molt il, gods in Iceland, u. 19.5 
Mosaic, 1 128 (lehgion), 134 (cos- 
mogony b'v Biowne), 340 
Moses, Pi Ml WMi , 1 45,128,135, 
136, 145, 348, 370-72, n 303 

— God of, 1 372 

— s icitd lecoids of, Pr xn 
Moses ot Khoiene, i 101 , n 173 
Mosul, 1 9o 

mother, ii 22, 41 

mothu-in law, ii 31 

niou'se (mtish, /tvs, mus, md<!, mysz), 

1 79 , II 44 
Moieis, Pr mu 
inn, to die, 11 50 
mndu, 11 177 

M>ityu, 11 186, 336 (created b} Brah- 
man) 

mucha, ii 44 

Muir, Dr J , Original Sanskrit Texts, 
published by, i 19 n 6, 41 n 19, 
47 n. 22, 48 n 24 , ii 301 n 1 , 
323, 327, 336, 340, 341 
muir, 11 50 

mukta (unconditioned), i 230 
mull, 11 46 
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Muller, H D Are** b}, n 73 n 32 
Muller, Mi\, on Oumpiiatne 

M^tholog},: 243 n •> 

— Hi8tor> ot A.ncient Sin<*Irit Lite 
rature. i 11 n *), 367 n 4, 378 n o 

— LectuiCb on the SciencL oi Lm- 
guage, 11 41 n 22, 4o n 23, 96 n 
45, n 46, 131 n o8 

— Letter to Chevalier Buii<!en, n 73 
n 33, 181 n 8 

— Simev of Lmguages i 238 n 3 

— T[odtcn\)e‘-t‘\U\ing \>ei den Biah- 
mmen, 1 32 n 13 ii 38 n 20 

Muller, Otliieel, on the Eumenules, n 
72 n 32 

— Prolegomena zu einer vi^'sen- 
schaffclicluii M}thologie ii I> n 
4, 17 n 10 

muc mus 1 79 ii 44 
musca, 11 44 
Mu«5es, the ii 68 

mush, mu^iiku i 79 ii U 

■Musiir d ibagh ui mount ims i 270 

^v7a 11 44 

\£>kence ii 116 

fAVA.71 ll 4*) 

fivs 11 44 

M}«.ticism Chn^tnn — of Eckhirdt 
ami Tauler i 2bl 
M>*^tics, 1 229 230 
Mythe, «.co Ipolio Diphne, Enclj- 
mion, Heikulcs Kiphilos Selene, 
etc 

Mythological niythopceicl \gc n 10 
Mtthology 1 1j 1, 238 n 3 316, ii 
1-160, 16a, 227 246 263 264 

— of Cential Imcnci i 316 

— Vryan — ii 86 262 

— Compaiatne ii 1-146, 227, 246 

— Finni*.!, i 231 n 3 

— Germm (Teutonic), ii 14 n 3 70, 
82 n 36 83 88 n 40 264 

— Greek, ii 16 n 7, 82 n 37, 85, 
147-1 )8 

— Hindu, 11 77 

— Manual of — (Cov) ii 1 *^160 16o 

— Nursen 1 ilc** tlie p itoi j ot the 
ancient nl^ thulogy , 11 263 

— Philosoj h\ of ('^ehc lling), ii 149 

— of the PurA9iaB, ii 78 

— of the Veda, 11 78 
Mythopocic (or Mythological) Age, ii 

10, 22, )3 
fivOoSf 11 72, 84 


A instead of na (no), \ 302 
— ni, suffix, 11 178 
iidbh, 11 46, 47 


nablias (nabha) i 302 
n^bhi, nabhi, 11 47 
naca ii 50 
nacho, ii 50 
Nachor, i 368 
nidli, 11 46, 47 
Nidi (in or), 1 27 
Nacke (Opusc ) ii 175 n 2 
Ndgasena, Dulogne between Mihndi 
and,] 289 290 
nah (nabh, nadh), ii 46 
nahnn, ii 47 

Nairn IS, mig] atioin of the i 332 
Nahuitl, ancient -written language of 
Me-tico, 1 328 
nak, nas (uox), i 79 
nakib 11 29 

N ik^h itras Lunar 7oeli ic, i 116 
^umi 1 32 

NanuiAi i 82 , n 191 
n^tnndir, 11 31 
Nand is, I)> inst\ of the, ill 
Ninni 11 113 

Ndornji, DuUbhai i IGl n 1 ('the 
m inners ind eustomsof the Pirscc s 
ThoPirsec Rehpon) 161 1C6 167 
169-71, 173 177 (Guzeriti CiU 
cliism trmshted by) 
napat, 11 33 82 
— apam n ip&t=tho sun, 11 82 
napti, 11 33 

>^arad i, messenger of Indra, 11 129 
NArad i 11 35 11 17 
na6, night, nov 1 79 
Nasrallah 11 230 
Nastika (Nihil st) 1 28o 
N itional Peiio 1 ot Language, 11 13 
Mature, 1 231, 366, 11 lo2 (wor- 
ship of) 

natus, 11 30, 75 

naus, nAi as, 11 50 

n n 1, 11 53 

nAian, 11 47 

Navarette Pr -vvi 

Ndi irre, Com ade in, 11 278 

nnis 11 50 

nAiya^, n 20 > 

Nayadi, a Biahman defiled by a, ii 
356 

Nayer, a ^dra, 11 366 
Neander, History of the Chnstian 
Church, 1 223 n 12, 280, 282 
Nebo, worshippers of, 1 346 
Ptfipls, 11 89 n 41 
necto, 11 . 46 
nefo, n 33 

Nemae m lion, 11 188 
Nemesis, 11 67 
neo,u 46 
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ve&i 

vea 11 47 

Neoph}tii9, mathematical ^orks of ii 
297 

Neo Pythagorean ii 290-96 

— The Arabs lecwied thur figures 
from tl e 29 3 

— Boethius iscnbcd nine figures to 
the 290, 293 

^ Indi in h^iues ido^telb^ the 293 

— Imentois ot c\\ heiin^ 291 

— Nought (0) kiioun to till 293 

— Sehooh of the 291 294 96 
Nepal Bud Ihi^ts of i 2bl — to n 345 
^ Buddhist iwitin^a oi i 286 

— Canonic il I ooks of i 2 >3 n 8 

— School of the Si&bhiMkis in, i 
282 

nepos noptis n 33 
Neious 11 107 

hiergil u ii-sh 11 ei-s of 1 310 
Nenmin i 97 
Neiio'stnph i 99 138 
Neil il (jciuld 11 37 n 19 
►TjOw, 11 47 

Neuminn Cl i 218 n G (Cite 
chisni ct tne feh im ms) 28 ) 
Newdegiti lli ii o) 

New HoU md i 42 n 20 n 272 
— rciic Lutiticn of the twl <*pmt 
with hoi ns and t ill m — ii 272 
New HolhmUi ii 272 (belief in a 
hed'i 1 11 iiul i hell) 

New Spun nitnc histoiiins of i 
323 

New Z( il indci lul 1 mg of noses u ly 
of silut iti n of the 11 266 
niba (be lut hil) i 131 
Nibeluiu Nibelunge ii 112 111 llj 
192 

— heroes cf the ^ ii 192 

— wiitt 11 down it the end of the 
12thcintin> ii 114 

Nibhaz woj sJjj 2 of i 346 

nid to s(. jtf 11 29 
Nidhogei 11 210 

Niebuhi 1 130 219 301 332 ii 43, 
190 n 12 

Niepan (Nin ma) i 263 298 
Niflhenn Niflhell ii 199 210 
Niflung see Nibelung 
niflv u 33 

Nigada (Nivid), i 111 
Nigban (Nirv&^ia), i 234 
Nighan^i ii 74 

Night, 1 79 319 (symbolic emblem 
of ) , n 73 n 32, 83 8o 140, loT, 
237 

Nihilism ] 234 247 281 (Buddhism 
not fiec from the chaige of — ) 28o 


hOU 

Nihilist 1 288 

Nijiilistic philosophers, i 290 
Ni^6rc} IS (siimmum bonum) i 283 
Nmeieli Pi xii (monuments of) i 

0 77 271 379 (cunoifonn inscrip- 
tions of L ibylon and — ), u 286 
(sculptures o^ 

nine ii 229 

Nirang (urine of ox, cow, or she goat), 

1 166-69 

Niriikta 1 76 n 102ii 48 (published 
by Both) 186 n 10 
Ninmi 1 217 232-34, 249, 2ol-53, 
2)0 263 264 280-91, 298 

— blo'tving out, f-xtinction of light, 
283 

— the meaning of — , 280-91 

— foul St iges of medit ition before, 
2j3 

NjMiti (calm Without innd) i 283 
n 2 

Ninntti (cessatioi), pa‘*sn ene‘*s), i. 
282 283 

ni ft no\ i/w| 1 79 
Nish-idis guild of fishermen n 348 
Nisroch Pi xiii (image of) i 346 
(\iorshippcrs of) ^ 

niun 11 o3 

Niud(Nigadd) i 110-13 

Noih i 1:)3 lo4 lj8 

voiw 11 87 

yoftrt II 28 n 12 

nomen i 360 

nomin i and minima i 8 d 

Ncintb the threr ii lo7, 210 239 

NoinsMr ii 299 

Norse Old — ii U 45 82 193 26> 

— tiles II 159, 202 241 242, 243 
(Da*»ent) 

— Populir Tale** fioni the — ii 
222-41 (Bisent) 

Noi‘>cmcn in Icel ind the ii 192-99 
N 01 them gods ii 203 

— he i\tns 11 231 

— hell 1*1 cold 11 287 

— mtliolog) n 206 

Noithmen i 63, of SiandimMi, n 
li9 163 

Nouvay ii 193 194, 196 228, 231, 
239, 242, 244 

Norwegian refugees, ii 194 

— story of the Master Thief, ii 233 

— tales, 11 228, 28o 

Noses rubbing of, custom of •valuta 
tion in New Zeal ind ii 266 
Nothing 1 233, 26o 
Notie i)ame do Grice i 360 
nought (cifron zephiio zero, sunj i) 

11 289, 294, 29o 299 300 
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KOV 

no'iem, 11 53 

Xnlaksh&B, ii. 139 • 

nuh, 11 229 
numen, i 360 , ii 79 
Numenius, ii. 296 
Numerals, u 5l-o3, 289-300 
^ Siinskiit, 293, 299 

— lu the Bactro Pah, aud iii the Ka- 
puidigui insciiptions, 298 

Nuuzi ita, 1 360 
Burus, 1. 31 

I^ursLiy tiles ^ 211-221, 249, 252, 
263, 264 

— comparison of tlio — of Germany, 
England, and Indi i, 249 

— Zulu, 211-221 
Niishinan, i 9i, 97, m 234 
N}&}a philosoplu 11 309 
y^/cTo 11 138 

yvils, 11 31 

Njx, 11 66, 68, 79 

vit^ (yt/KTa), 1 79 , 11 138 


0 CTAVI\NUSii 234 
octo, 11 53 

Odin, 1 186, 223, 244, ii Hi, 191, 
195, 199, 236, 238, 239, 243, 261 
— Rohm Hood a di«‘guise of \\ odan 
or — , 11 26 1 

— ■ Siguid, de«5cendint of, n 112 
— sons of, 11 194 
Odoacer, ii 114 
odor, 11 189 n 12 

*05 ororeiJs ii 10, 12, 171 n 2, 189 n 12 
(Edipus, 11 161,170-72 
— Ml Breils explanation of the 
mjthe of, 171 n 2 
01, 11 44 
Oibareu^ i 130 
0i5a, II 63, oida, 11 254,256 
Oigoiir Tatirs i 269 
oiKcior, 11 32 n 16 
o7icos, 11 40 
ofyq, 11 53 
ofr, 11 44 
Oiz}s 11 67 
Okeano*’, ii 67 
Okini Kingdom of, 1 . 271 
o#ct<5, 11 53 

Oldiield, Hr , i. 42 n 20 , li 272 

olfacit, 11 189 n. 12 

Olympian i. 26, 162, 243, ii, 12, 68 

— fiblcs, 1 162 

— gods, 1 26, 243 , ii 68 

— mythology, 11 12 

0\u(r(y6i/s, 11 171 n 2, 190 n 12 

Om, 1 207 

Oiuai, 1 95,96,176 


PAG 

iaiio^d/yoi (a>/ior-^5ei>), ii, 46 

Ononoi, 11 66, 08 

Onondiga (Oswtgo Hirer), i 316 

5yo5, 11 44 

Ophii, 1 148 

Oppeit, Jill , i 131, 271 

— theory of the ini ontion of the cu- 
neiform Icttcis, 271 

oppidum, 11 45 
o4>0aAfi(i5, 11 87 

Optimus Marimus, i 363 (Jupiter), 
365 

oradlo oralo, ii. 45 
orati, 11 . 44 
Oicus 11 * 55 
Oreith}ia, 11 1 

Orient iiud Occident i 23 u 8, ii 
104 n. 50, 191 n 16 
Oiiental figures and Oobai figiucs, it 
292 

Ormazd, Ormuzd, i 24, 26, 119, 127 
131, 139, 141, 149, Ijl, loo loG, 
139, 161-63, 167, 171, 175, 174 

— Ya*sht, 1 127 
Oromazes (Oiimizd) i 174 
Oiotal Oiotulat i 177 
Orpheus,! 74, ii 102,130,131, 161, 

164, 184, 204 

Orphic himns, 11 73 n 32 

— hue, 11 15 
*'Opfloj, 11 187 

''OpBpioSt 11 188 

6p0pop6as, cock, )i 188 
o^Bpoyon (suallou) ii 188 
opBpopwVf 6pBpo<p6pTris ii 188, 189 
Oithios {pp6pos)j II 187, 18b, 191 
er, uror, deinatiio sufii\, 11 134 
osilu, 11 44 

Ossianic poems, ii 215 n 2 
Oswego Rntr ^Onondaga), I 316 
Owpoylij, 1 377 

I oup<ty(wv, 11 82 

Oupay3r, Ourano«, i 239 , u 68, 68 n 
30,82,140,158 
oris, oijza, ii 44 
0\, 11 44 

'OQflvv (U^^a}ini), ii 295 
Ozi-s, 11 44 



Pochacamac, i. 244 
pad (pAda), votJs, pes, i 85 n. 1 
pada, 11 45 
Padan Aiam, i 369 
padapankti, name of a metre, i 85 
n 1 

Pagan religion, i 52, 53 
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PAO 

Pagan world, i 240 

p^ds, ii» 180 
vayyevireao, il 91 

Pdjulesstree, 1 167 
p&ld, n 23 

PdlA^a Hour, i. 207 n 7 
Palaphatus n 187 
pA4dka, 11 23 

Pall. 1 194-98, 201, 202, 266 n 10, 
266, 289 299 303 

— Ti oiks ol Cel] >n 289 

— sacrttl ] iiigii igo of Ceylon, 194 
palti, 11 3U 11 11 

Pdoiir, 1 149 (pldiu of), 2/6 (pliteau 
of) 

Pan, 11 1G2, 1G3 

Pan(l> i and 1 is Fishflag, stoi} of, n 
317 

Paiigonttoi 11 11) 110 
PA?jmi 1 S) 122, 298 (cld&«‘ic Sins- 
Iviit of), 11 101 li 46 
Pi/Ms, 11 188 
p lu/i l 11 >1 

PanAAl i-s Pi \\ ah ita 6- in ili, king of 
the, 11 312 

Pan/iitmtii ii 230, 231 
paut/ia 11 42 49 

Pantoiuinus II iileqiiiii ot oiu Chriiut- 
nias, 11 230 

paoti (Ih)}) not puti i, u 30 n 14, 31 
paotiea yil, ii 10 u 11 
papaldiui he mii-lmi‘'teis m.nio for 
loreigncis in Poljnfsia, ii 271 
piper, pipjc], )] 21,22 
Papua, Pi wm , i oO 
Pai (lool) 11 21 
PaiadisL, scipeiit in i 1^6 

— of the /oioMiian*^ i 1 j 6 
p4raniita i 208 

Par&sai i gi uideliild of Va‘*isli^/n n 
341 

— the of tho Kalijuga ^iitten 
bj, 11 3)4 

pari‘'U u 18 

Parasiuami pieathcio of the Piah- 
maiis, 11 3 IS 339 

PdreJL, the Gel in lu (the thieo Noines,), 
11 117 

— Teulome, 11 04 
parens, ii 24 

Parian} a, ii 333, 334, 336 (created 
by Brahman) 

Pagan} a, Uebei (Bulilei), i 23 n. 8 
Pariah, the lowest ^ pioiid to pie- 
scife his oiwi caste, II 361 
■ — formeih obbgtd lo can} a bell to 
give w^uning to the Bidhm'iii'* 3)6 
their name dein ed fioiu that hell, 
366 


PEB 

— Biahmans lu the south of India as 
black 327 

PansofTro}.!! 170,172 
Panshad i 302 
Paik, 11 . 243 
parser aux yeux^ i. SI 7 
Panta} t, i 33 

Pai«-ce, Paifci, of Bombay and Yezd, 

1 90, 138 

— language, i 93, 94, 118 n 1, 121 
137 

— life description of, 1. 165, 166 

— religion ot the, i 164 

— four ages of, l 163, 154 
ii«5Zd s 11 44 

aitieipie foimition of the Greek 
fell! pi*«t 11 137 
Pin iti 11 77 
TTfts, 11 69, 87 

Pa&t (A uidh, ra yeyoy^ra), li 64, 157 
210 

pisu 11 44 

pit 11, pitei, TTOTTjp, 11 22, 23, 77 
pith, pithi, path IS, 11 42, 49 
vadaSt 11 40 ii 24 
piti (Inisbmd), paini, u. 39-41 
Pitoisii 201, 263 • 

irdroff, 11 42 

pitiia pote‘«tas, ii 259, 269 
pittin, 11 39 

puiiushp}dtTa, human element in re- 
lelition, 1 18 
Pausimas, 11 71,72 
piian i (uind), ii 162, 259 
p&->u 11 23 
Pazend, i 126 

pecu, pecus pecku, ii 27, 44 
pecndium, ti 27 
peculni, peculiutn, ii 26 
ptiiinn, 11 27 
TTcSov (pedum) n 45 
Pegi«*o«5, 11 2, 144, 180 
Pehlevan, i 95 

Pehlevi or Huziaresh, i 91-93, 99 
122-24, 138-41, 151, 172, 175, 178, 
11 230 

— irin&lition of the Zend-Avesta, i 
122, 123, 138, 139, 140 n 16, 172, 
178 

Peipen. n 176 
Peleiades of Dodona, i 364 
Peleus, 11 33 
Penelope, ii. 54, 198 
penki, 11 53 
I wevTif 11 53 
vivBos, 11 49 n 24 
I Period, dialpctical, ii 10, 13 

— m}thological(m}thopoBic),ii 10,63 
I — nationtid, 11 . 13 
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FEB 

Period, Bhenatic, ii. 9 
n 89 n 4l 
Perkunas, i 23 
Pei^ephone ii 73 n 32 
Perseus, u 16-t, 170, 172 
Per«?ia, kings of i 97 , n 230 

— language of ii 226 257 

— litcriture of ii 4 13 
Per‘?ian epic ii 111 

— tiansluion of the Indian fables, n 
230, 231 

— religion i 9 > , reri\ al of the — 
reliJTion and liteiatme i 90 

— sun name of, u 172 

Pern Pr x\\ , (icligion of), i 211, 
243 244, 322 
Penuian, 11 116 n 54 
penim, ii 45 

]')e& (irovs, pad, pada) i 85 n 1 
Pesh lutr (Pou-Iou-cha-pou-lo), Puni- 
sh ipuii,i 272, 27 1 
Peshd idi in dj nast^, i 102 
petoi 1 11 o3 

Petti Pittei children of the house 
name of the 6udras in lamil ii 
3o9 

Petzholdt T fd is Biich der ^MOmi), 
1 315 n 3 316 

Phaedros of Phto n 1-3, 15, 72 

Phaedros fiblesin ii 235 

^aevva ii 104 n oO 

Phainis, cpigr im on, 11 11 

Phamaken ii 2 

Pharsili i of Lucan, i 23 n 7 

ipeAfii), 1 99 

ipfip, 1 99 

Philolog\, comp irative, ii oO n 25 
pi mu il of) 144 (Jomn il of), 153, 
168 229, 262 

Philosophy \yA}d, S&nkhya, VedAn- 
ti 11 309 
Philotes n 67 

11 142 n 64 

Phmbus, 11 7j, 173, Phoibos Apol- 
lon, ii 86 

ph6n phontes (killer) ii 176 
Phorkjs, 11 73 n 32 
^par^p, 11 22 ^parpla u 41 
tf>eovtp6s, ipdoPoSf 11 182 n 9 
11 63 

Pichardo s collection of American 
MSS , 1 326 

Pictet (Les Origines Indo-Euro- 
pccnn#‘s) 11 S*- 50 n 25 
Piff 11 44 
Pu/ 1 \ in i 11 340 
Pilf i\, Ics fibles de, ii 231 
Pindir 1 3 73,244, iul5 72 
Pipijal (l\cpul),Pippala,ii 206-8, 228 


TTOVC 

Pishon, 1 1 >7 

ir(arvp€S ii 53 

pitai pitn, 11 22, 23, 29 

Pitns, 11 205, 207 

Pitjs (pmo tice), 11 162,163 

Pijadasi, 1 257 

Planets, worshippers of the, i 326 
Planudes, mathematical works of, ii 
297 

Plato, Pr xwi ,1 02, 174 , n 3, 
lo, 16, 144, 158, 235 
Platonic ideas, ii 79 n 35 
Plotinus, u 295 
Pluto, 11 113,238 

pod, pons, pont, ponte, puente, ii 21 
poena, ii 2o9 

Poeti}, drimahe, 1 16 elegiac i 16, 
ih 3 ined — in England, i 17 
— rhjthmicil, 11 260 
vottipy 1 136 

irotfjLi}v Aawv, ii 28 

pole, 11 45 

voKefioto y«pvpatf i 136 
Poll ns 01 Puli> irs, i e flesh eaters, n 
328 

9roAi3f, 11 49 
ir5\i;, 11 42 
pol-lingo, r 183 n 12 
Polo-nai (Btuares), i 263 

va\oSt “ 

voKvHwicfiSt 11 104 

Polynesia, Pc jncsian Pr xn xxvii , 
11 219, 22( 209,271 
Poljonom}, 1 73 
iroArfs, iroAAOk li 176 
Polytheism Pi xviii u 3 , i 27, 28 
pomtis, 11 oS 

pons (see pod), ii 21, 42, 49 
ponti, 11 42 

Ponijs, couvade in the, ii 284 

? ontus, wdpTos, 11 49, 82 
*opul Vuh (book of the people), i 
314 n 41, 11 275 
pore, ir 6 pieos, porcus, ii 45 
Poseidon nocreiOwy, n 33, 149, 156 
woffiSj 11 39 
potens, 11 39 

potesta.s, patria, ii 259, 260 , regia, 
260 

pOtiB (ir5ris), irSTPia, ii 39 
Po-to (AvadAna), i 296 
Potri, 1 109 

Pott, 11 60 n 25, 86 n 38, 190, 191 
n 18,203 

^ (Etymologische Porschungen), 50 
n 25, 191 n 18 

Pou-lon-cha-poii-lo ( Purushapura, 
Peshawei), i 272 
irovSf 1 85 n 1 
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POU 

Pourushaapn, father of Zoi oii&tcr, i 1 79 
praesidium, piaobihum, piicsul, ii 
189 11 12 

Prd^ipati 1 30, 71, 72 85 n 1 
PnpTid p^rnmit^ (perfect ^vibdotn), i 
2b4, 287, 288 
Pra^etib, 11 Son 17 
Pr&kiit, 1 299, d03 ii 12 1 138 
Pras^n king of Ko* il i i 21 7, 250 

Pratiluitri 1 109 
Pratyeki I3uddhi i 207 289 
Pid'vaban i 6 ^iivil] n 342 
prdviPi (ci&tc) 11 303 
Piavntti 1 282 

Pii 3 er«; Lite cillcd duightcis of 
Zeii«5 11 73 

— of imin 5 itilit> n 268,269 
Preller (Oictk '\I>tholog}) ii 16 n 

7, 141 n 62 149, 17o n 1 
Premaie Pr \m 

Present (A oidh indi, ra yvra), ii 64, 
lo 7 , 210 

Priam Pinmo<! ii 87 170 
Pnost^ 1 9 109 109 ii 321 325, 
330-2 334 338 342 319 3 j0 

— fom clissfs ol — in Indn i 9 

— then contests Mith the uobilit}, ii 
325, 334 

— degi xded position of the P irste — , 
i 169 

Pnnseps Ihcor} of tlu oiigin of the 
Indi in figures ii 292 299 
pnsh, prishit p/i^hita, ii 89, 89 n 
41 

pmni, 11 89 n 41 

Prithni (pritlixi), the Earth, broad, i. 
27, 239 II 71 

prnatus n 3 a 

PioBtos n 17 a 
vpoKds 11 89 D 41 
Piokris n 88 , 90, 91 
Prometheus i 214 ii 185 
Proserpini ii 113, 238 
prosie, 11 44 

Protogeiiei i ii 83, 86 , 98 
Pio\en<;il n 76 

Proveib** ti insl ition of, i 321 (362) 
irpo^ vpti^ ji 89 89 11 41 
prush, iiii‘'h\a, puisliyA (drop) ii 89, 
89 n 41, 90 

Prussian, Old — , u 34, 39, 44, 53 

nrcinais, 11 139 

p5 , 11 163, 2o9 

pullus, 11 44 

pulu, 11 176 

punire, punishment, ii 259-61 
pupil, symbolic emblem of, i 319 
PurA? 2 1 , Cosmogony of the, ii 4 

— tliologj of the, 11 78 


RAJ 

PurA^m, The Veda and the Law books 
ox ei rule the, ii 322 
pun, 11 42 

Puiohita (priest), purohiti (priestly 
goxeinmciit), 11 331,340 
puiu, 11 176 

Puiuiixa** 11 81 101,104-8,117-20, 
122, 123, 128 130, 336 
puru«*lia, 1 288 

Purushapura (Pou-lou cha-pou-lo), 
Pe^haxiei, 1 272 
Puiu«>bottdmi, ]} 120 
puixa 11 176 177 
Push in, one of the old gods, ii 337 
putri 11 30 n 14, 31 
vvp 11 276 

Pxiilia irup^a, ii 12, 71, 72 
Pjthagoris 1 223, ii 11 
Pjthis, 11 72 


Q IHOLO'VI 1 334 
qinhii 11 22 

quan fang (uife cdtching>, ii 265 
Cluiticmt.ie 1 96 
quituor 11 o3 

Qu IS Cho 1 334 • 

Queen, 11 41 

Quiche 1 314 n 2 328,329,331 332 
334 838 340, 341 
quino, 11 41 
quinque, ii 53 
quirn ii 46 
iUU«», 11 46 


E ABENSCnLkCHT, ii 114 

Eico, different, origin of caste 
(etliDolugical caste), ii 324-6, 328, 
329 

Tdq 11 41 

Ea^igrihi i 214 216,217 
Ea^in}a or Eshatn}a, 11 312,341 
Ka^ai itnakaii, 1 194 
Ea^iishis 103 il bards, 21 334 
r \(/ IS (lo die), dust, 1 302 
rar/iti 11 47 
Pd^ax ill 1 194 
Righimuidina, 11 34, 35 n 17 
Bahauumtee Mazdiashua, Guide of the 
worshippers of God, 1 I 70 
Bohat, 1 286, 289 

BMiula (Ko-lo>keou-lo), sou of Bud- 
dha Pr sxv , 1 263 
Bajendralal Hittra, Babu, editor of 
the JLahta-Vistara, 1 201, 206, 207, 
300, 301 

Baipootam, Vakeels of 11 38 n 20, 
39 u 20 
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RAK 

ml 11 47 

Ham (exalted), i 364 

£&nia>d/m, 1 51,68, u 341 

Etimpbimtus, btor) of, u 232-4 

Eauha i lo7 

lap, u 104 

pavrcffj 11 47 

Easu 1 1j7 

Ei^k 1 81, 120, 163 

Ed'-tA Ivhcz 1 177 

Edth^^l'^kuL, 1 108 

TIM 11 104 

Euvw/d, 11 113 

Ei\<.nna bittloof, ii 114 

nil, 11 104 

Edw)in< 5 on SirHenr},! 91 130-2,264 
led 11 104 

Eed Indiins Ecd Skin*?, of >oith 
Ameiica i 314-7 322 327 
redivii icdiio leluMUin, ii 189 n 12 
iGgcic 11 261 

KgH potest IS 11 260 

reich reik**, ii 41 
Eoinaud, i 261 

Eeinccke Euch*. Ecnaid the Tox, ii 
21 d, 216 272, 273 
Eehcion krjan Pi xiii , ii 262 

— Buddhist 11 192 193 n 1 20 j 

— Census difficult leligiou*^ i 162 

— All impoit lilt — ‘^pi ing up in the 
East, 1 186 

— cld^ssification of i 21 23 

— Mankind divided according to i 
161 

— of Mexico P( ru Pr xi\ 

— Parsee — , i 161 seq 

— Science of Pi xi \ix -xxii , i 378 

— truth in lU, i 55 
Eemus ii 172 

Eemus it Abel Pr xvi n 2 , i 260, 
261 266 296 (fii:»t Chine««G scholar 
of his time) 

Eenan, Erne*.! i 342-51, 361, 362, 
36o, 370-2 37^-80 
Eesurrection belief in i 4 j, 128 
Eeicldtion, idea of, i 17 , 18, 230, 
373 374 11 SOd, 306 
rex, 11 41, 261 
Ehca 11 1*)6 
Ehematic Penod, ii 9 
Ehine, treisure of theNibelungemthe, 
11 113 

Eh) me, i 17 
rhythm, ii 266 
n 11 41 

7?ibliu II 130, 131, 184, 204, 206 
i?icli 1 10 
ridui& 11 177 
dll 1 33 


Jib's 

Eigvoda, Pr mi i\ , i 2, 6 , 8 . 10 » 
15-17, 47 71-3, 75, 77. 78, 80, 
100 104, lOS, loo, lo 8 , 242, 378, 
11 23, 31, 36 37 87, 89, 93, 101, 
103, 104,107,11211 63 131,134-9 
176-81, 183, 185 208 312, 420, 
321, 327, 328, 330-2, 3U 

— only real VoJ i, i 8, 378 

— Veda of (119 102 S) h>niiib pni-e 

I 10, 73, 113, 119, Id), 378, ii 
320, 321 

— contains 10 402 to 10 622 'ici^o*', 
ld3,826 words, 432,000 s}llable«' 

1 10 , 11 

— age of the, i 11, 13, 7 J 

— Iransl ition of the — (V ilson), ii 
332 11 1 

Ei/.ika, 11 339 
nksha, 11 44 

Eimmon woi ‘shippers of, i 346, 364 
iiogh, 11 41 

ifivhi 1 7, 17 36 47, 76 , 110 - 12 , ii 
20o, 306, 311, 312 
road, 11 42 

Eobeit ol Eeading ii 296 
Eobin Hood, ii 174 264 
Eoer, Dr , Abandog> i upani^had 
tnnslitcd b) ii 342 u 7 
rohita, 11 136, 1 J7 
Eojas, Don Ju m de, i 330 
Eoman Alpbibct, i 327 

— Gesta Eomanoium ii 234 

— langu ige ii 2o4 

— law 11 2o9 

— legend**, ii 162 
Eomance dialect*., ii 18-21, 63 

— nations, i 367 , n 21 
romasa ii 101 

Eomulus, 1 301 ii 170, 172 
Eo«.en, Dr Pnedrich, i 6 ii 310 
Eos)ied, stoiy of, n 228, 229 
rot, 11 104 

Eoth, Prof, 1 32 n 15, 41 n 19 47 
n 22, 87, 100 ii 36 n 17, 89 n 
41, 101 11 48, 102 n 48 

— Burial in Indii, 11 36 n 17 

— Ninikta, 11 102 n 48 

ru, ruber, ruelluia, rufus, u 104 
Eudaki, 11 230 

EadrB,EndTas,Pr xviii ( 5 iva),i 84-6 
(hymn to the Maruts), 100 , ii 76, 
336 (created by Brahman) 
Eumpelstilzchen, ii. 159 
rhpa (form), Eupee, rupya (silver), ii. 
180 

rusat, 11 181 

Eussia, 1 237 (Buddhism in), 238 n 3 , 

II 2o7 

Eustem, 1 96,97, n HI 
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SAB 


OABALA. n 186 
^ Sibaoih, woishippcrs of, i 
360 


846, 


sihivi 11 191 n 17 
Sibism Hinn, metropolis of, 1 lol 
Siciifice hunnn i oS 
Sic>, S^hc^-tic dt II 230 231,247 
S'emuiid colic ctoi ot tlio OltlLldi ii 
197 

P6gal cit\ of 1 289 
sihisii (liizt 1 1 ) <«^ba^ram i 83, 
11 o3 

siilis 11 i3 

St \.uo;ii«*tmc Pi M \\\i 1 20 jo 

St JReneclict ii 217 
&t Chii-'topli 1 II 169 
St C}piMn Pi \\\i 
St Hiliii Liithtlcnn i 18*^ n 1 
(Le Poudlhi tl iK licrnn) ISl 
188 1S9 1)6 201 202 201-6 


209 211,2 6 222 226 234 248 
2*)4 

S "Mil tin "M I I men do j 2l4ii 
8 27 ) 

St Pitn k 11 109 
Sdkhi (liif lent texts i lo 
Aiktii 11 3iO 
8 ikuntul i 1 68 

Sd]^M 1 187 210,217 219 227 299 
301 

— chn fiznil} of the, 210, 217, 
218 

&ikyi "Vluni (Dncldha) i 218 

sil, ‘‘ilih 11 49 

Sam 1 97 

sim i Ilii 1 208 

Siui'i/i i Pi \\i 

SaTn'iniins of the, i 97 

Sinunti Jikcsi>t II 338 

^\mirl ind i 272 

Sdiin Itch 1 8 (to bo sung) 9 73, 
113 

SAm i loch ‘‘inhiti i 9 lo 
Sambiri ii 191 
/Simi 11 206 
Simo m isl nul** ii 270 
Sinhiti collcctirn of h>mn&, i 10 
13 112 11 311 321 
,&inkiii, 11 209 

— AAdija 11 345 

SAnkh} I Pi XI ] 218, 219, 227, 
247, 2o4, 283, 288 

— philosoph}, 218, 219, 247, 254 
283, 288 

— sutias 227 

— SI stem Pi w 1 227 
Sioskiit iJphibit (42 single lotteis), 

1 29j 11 293 

— Chinese dictionnr} i 293 


SCA 

01 the Chinese Buddhists, i 302 

— f iblcs 11 230 

— gnmnm i 118, ii 2o7 

— gi immamn ii 137 

— kholojrj , II 76, 144 

— ^umel ils n o3, 292 293, 299 

— Chineso ti inslations of — texts, i 
292-304 

— ti in&l ition of the Zend-Aresta, i 
122 138 

lilts C luz del Quiche, i 328, 341 
^into Lomis Chiclucdsteninjo i 328 
Sin 1 icciite de Chiapis y 0iu.temali, 
I 328 

s-ip (i lot) sipiens, ii 249 
SipiLii n Indoiuin Vettium, ii 230 
Sqti II )3 

®5ipt i Hot 11 *. 1 109 n 2 
*•111 11 49 

*^11 in a Saiime}a, 11 143 n 64, 186, 
18S 

Su w}u, the diwn ii 1 j6, 1o7 184, 
204 

1 63 n 83 , ii 382 333 
Sul HI n 191 11 17 
Siidunpalus, 1 102 

21 44 / 

iSiuiuti'i 1 216 

‘.'ll pi i 1 18 , n 44 

‘.'111 i (*.0 po) 1 303 II 177 

Aiirii i •small (night), ^arrarika, ii 

ISi 186 

Sas«.in] in bilingual mscnptions of the 
— cniptrois,, 1 91 

— coin*. 1 91 

— dinistj, 1 90, 93, 151, 152, 162 

— epoch 1 89 n 3 

— 1 ui^i ige 1 93, 94 

— period 1 122, 124 156 

— irli^ioii of the, 1 89 n 3 

— 1 1 ansi ition of the Zend Aresta, i 
91 

— Zoi nastnan books preserved by the, 
1 17o 

•Jitim 11 >3 137 
Sitin 1 1j 6 167 ii 238 
iSiMpitlu biahmaiia, i lo8, ii 334, 
337 342 
^ithouil 1 317 
Sittra, 1 115 

Sat>ayuga, mythical age, 11 354 
Saudasa, n 340, 341 
iSuinaka, i 14 
sl\ in (savara), ii 186 
SaMtir (Santn), i 239 , it 140 
Saxon, 11 40 (Old—), 193, 247, 303, 
324 3^26 

SA}a«a UArja, 1 6, 7 74, 76 
scandere (bc\[d]la), i 85 n 1 
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SCA 

ScandiiiaMo Northmen of i C3 
Scandmwian Edda, 11 111 

— Folkeevent)!, 11 222 

— inh ibiHots of n 228 

Schelling i 233 n 149, 160 
Scherzci Di , i 329 

fcclilegel i 1 68 

Schleicliei (loimenlehre dor Kir- 
chen&ld\i ischeii ‘^piache), ii 41 n 
21 

Schmidt J J 1 194 

Schoolci itt 1 321 322 

Sthuld stlmldig n 64 63 

‘^ch\» inh ck 1 234 n lo 

^(.hwutz, 11 202 

S.h\Mitz «5choolof 11 3o5 

Sl enco of Religion, Pr xi xix w 

XXll XXI 11 

Sc\thnniice Couvade among the ii 
278 n 2 

— widon burning imong the, ii 264 
bci 11 49 “lO 276 279 

sodcre ii 189 n 12 
Scitiipotti 11 316 

Vleiio, 1 363 11 7j (mithe of — 

ind Eud^mion) 81, 83, 8> 161, 
'162 

*^eleucus ^icator i 14 92 224 
Self «?ubjecti\e, absolute i 216 217 
sell i 11 31 

Semitic cbaricter i 344 

— customs 11 26) 

— linginge«5 i 22 342, 3)7 3)8, 
366 374 iSO 

— monotheism i 342-80 
••eptem ii )3 

Septuigint 1 11, 133, 136 lo2 198 
(chionoloffi of the) 
septjiii 11 53 
Seraphim i IjS 
Stro'^h i 127 11 138 n 60 
seipens serpent i lo) (A7hidihaki\ 
1)6 lo8f*'aipi) 334 337, n 44 
Sen Azid fiom ileri i 97 
Mstn 11 22 

Siicn Riieis (Indii) i 63 83, 86 
11 79 

*-en,to II 46 17 
S(\ 11 53 

Ml ihar (cUvrn), i 363 
Shahn inieh Per«*iaii epic by Pirdusi, 
1 81 9) (edited b} Mohl), 97, 98, 
102 (tiaii^^l b> Atkinson), 103 , ii 
173 

sliil) <‘h ull skal skald, skuld, skulda, 
)]] 11 61, 8o n 1 

Sh nil in‘. Pi xx> , i 3, 238 n 3, 248 
n 0 >S) 

— 15ii I Ihism of the, Pr xxt 


SLU 

Shapurll,! 102 * 

shash 11 53 

She (Book of Poeti}, thud King), i. 

308, 309 
sheep, 11 44 

Shem, 1 148 154, 347, 364, ii 258 
Shemite, i 366 
Shet 1 364 

Shiraz, Gobar figures known at, ii 
298 

Shi«.liac, king of Eg}pt, i 187 
shito, 11 45 

Shoo (writing), four Shoe’s — , i 308 

309, 311 

Shoo (Book of History, second), King 

I 308 309 311 
Siam, 1 22, 196, 238 
sibic 1 336 

sibun, 11 o3 
siddha 1 219 

SiddliAnti of Brahmagupta ii 294 
Siddhfiithi nimc of Buddha lu his 
childhood 1 210 218, 219 
Siegbert, 11 114 11) 

Sifnt 11 no 111 11) 116 
Sigurd,! 244,11 110-16,173 192 
199, 264 
Sikh, 11 182 
SikshA, 1 302 
Simeon, ii 230 

Sin, consciousness, forgi>cncss of i 
41 

Sinaitic inscriptions i 377 
Siiidhind, Grc it, ii 294 
Sindliu 11 311 

Singhalese, i 194-8, 202 289 
Sioux, superstitions of the ii 276 
sister, Bvasar, qiwhar, soror, svistai 
sestra, siur, ii 22 , Weird Sisters, 

II 157 

Bister in-law, 11 31 
M5U, 11 139 
SitA, 11 113 
triToj, 11 45 
siuja 11 46 
blur, 11 22 

Siu to-lo (5fidra) i 263 
bi\ siu\-u, siwu 11 46 
6iva(Badra), Pr zvii , i 71f 72 , ii 
14, 77, 313, 316 317 
— ^no trace of — m the Veda, ii 313 
Si-yu-ki, 1 274 
skald, etymology of, i 85 n 1 
ffKaKeOeiVf ii 276 

skand, 1 85 n 1 

Skotos, The Ennj es daughters of ii 
72 n 32, 158 

vSkuld (Future) ii 64 1j7 210 
Sleeman, Colonel, ii. 358 
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SME 

Siiicrdis, i. 130, 131 
♦Smith, Vernon, i. 279 
Smoking, the Parsis abstain from, i. 
171 

Snirlti, tradition, i. 18 ; ii. 35 n. 17, 
305 

Sueewittclicn, ii. 159 
snocha, ii. 31 
Snow-white, ii. 228, 229 
snfir, snushii, ii. 31 
Bobaka, ii. 44 
Bocer, soerns, ii. 31 
S61, ii. 82 

Solar, ii. 81 (race), 96, 97 (heroes), 
99 (deity), 111 (n> 3 *the) 

Bolium, ii.‘l89 n, 12 
Soma (Homa), i. 28, 48 (prayer to), 
106 (sncrihccs to), 107 (taste of), 
159, 179, 239; ii. 135, 179. 181, 
183, 206-6, 328, 332 (guardian of 
the Brahman), 336 
Somadeva, ii. 247 
son, ii. 32, 155 
son-in-law, ii. 31 
Song-yun, i. 260 

Sonne, ii. 86 ii. 39, 104 n. 50, 180, 
182 

Sono (I nm), sum (sunt), sunt, soy, 
Bon, suis (1 am), ii. 18, see sum, 
19 

Sophia, i. 94 
Bophos, ii. 249 
soror, ii. 22 

South Sea, i. 52 ; ii. 276 
BOW, sii, vs, siis, su, svinia, stiig, ii. 
44 

spa, (Tsrdfca, ii. 44 

Spain, Couvade in — , ii. 278, 279, 284 

— Iberians of North, ii. 278 

— Inrasion of tho Mohammedans 
into, ii. 290 

Speir, Mrs., i. 258 
Spell, Pate and, i. 294 
Spentbmainyu, i. 141 
spider (Oiv/aiiAbha, apdxvrt, aranoa), 
ii. 47 

Spiegel, i. 33 n. 16, 84 n. 1, 87, 88 n. 
3,92-94, 120. 123, 125, 138, 140, 
141, 143 n. 1, 146-160 (Ei-an) 
spiritUB lenis, ii. 90 n. 42 
Spottiswoode, i. 237 n. 2 
Sprenger (Das Leben Mahommad’s), 
i. 219 n. 10 

Spring, mythological ti’aditions about 
the; ii. 237 
sraddhA,, i. 42 

sr5ma9m, i. 208, 209, 238 n. 3, 363 
(Chamcn) 

Sruvaka, i. 207 


SUN 

Sravaa (kX^os, cluo), i. 263 
(Si&\'astt, i. 207, 208, 217 (capital of 
Ko^nila), 263, 264 
Srotriya (Sraiiti), i. 106 ; ii. 361 
Sruti, Bovelation, i, 18, ii. 306 
srvara, ii. 191 n. 18 
stairo, .stairi, arupa (sterilis), ii. 44 
Stau-gyour, i. 238 n. 3 
stare, ii. 63 
Sthuna (place), i. 303 
Starkius, ii. 230 

steer, sthiira, eta ora, Tsvpos, taunis, 
stiur, taiira-s, tour, tor, ii. 44 
Stevenson, Dr., ii. 326 
sthavira (thaira, elder), ii. 303 
Stone-Age, ii. 288 
Storiology, ii. 252 

Storms (Maruts), i. 27 , 69, 100; ii. 
60, 263 

Strabo, Couvade mentioned by, ii. 278 
Straparole, ii. 233 

Stromata of Clemens, Pr. xxx. n. 8, n. 

9; i. 234 n. 14, 367 n. 3 
Stiirlasoii, SiiorTO, collector of the 
Young Edda, ii. 197 
Styx, ii. 73 n. 32 

su, to beget, root of sunn, sudub,'* 
suta, ii. 26, 30 n. 14 
Subjunctive, i.79 
Subrahmawya. i. 109 
Swecoth-bonoth, worshippers of, i. 346 
Sudas, ii. 331, 340 
♦Suddhitattava, ii. 35 n. 17 
♦S'uddliodana, i. 237, 288 
Smlra, blouse, i. 166, 167 
iudra (Siii-to-lo), i. 266, 263; ii. 181, 
311, 312, 321, 324, 325,' 327, ?3o- 
37, 343^8, 351, 353, 354, 356, 
357, 359 

— Vedic authority for .the degraded 
position of the — , ii. 311 

— was born from the feet of Brah- 
man, ii. 312 

— mociern word, only once used in 
the Veda, ii. 312, 327 

— on marriages between iS.and Aryas, 
see Marriages 

— the colour of the S, is said to he 
black, ii. 327 

— called in Tamil, the Petta Pittei', 
cliildren of the House, ii. 359 

— Dynasties, ii. 345 
iSudraka, ii. 37 n. 19 
Su6, Sufiism, i. 185, 281 
jai4'i, ii. 181 

Slim (I am), asmi, esmi, ahmi, 
ycsinc, im, em, ii. 19 ; see sono 
(I am), 18 

Sun, names of the — , Shrya, Savitfi, 
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SUN 

Vi'?h;m, jMitra.Eios, An at, 

1 239,11 87 136, 17i, 229,250,251 
Sun, rehsioii of the, i 241 

— uorsliippc Is of the sun, i 346 

— William Tell, 1 i^t retlcLtiou of tlio 
sun-god, u 236, 237 

sucu, sunu<s n 30 n 14 
^iinya (Nought) ii 289 
sun^at&i annihilation, i 282 
iSunyayadin i 285 
supar»a n 139 
Superstitions ii. 276 
supplicium, 11 259 
Suprabuddha, i 210 
Sunnam, Aiauaks of, ii. 281 
SuT}a (sun) i 27, 239 , ii 75, 136 
Suararas i 33 
sut&, 11 26 

Sfitra (Aplion'^m), i 10, 12-15, 17, 
76,76,105.110 111,114 182,197 
224 228, 284,288, 308 ii 16,17S, 
308 

— period 1 14 224 

— of K ipil i, 1 228 

— discourses of Buddha, i. 197, 284, 
288 

— compiled by Anind i, i 2S1 

— of the Jams i 182 

Suttee (widonr burning), ii 34, 38 n 
20, 39 n 20 

cvabhivdt b> it'*elf i 282 
SvAbhAviki 1 282 
svadh 11 matikr 11111 u 342 
BVdihia, 8\ uluo, 11 31 
svanAa, ii 134 
Sriiid (Herd), ii 182 
svdsar, 11 22, 25 
svasru, svajun, ii 31 
svasti, loy, happiness ii 25 
Svayambhu, belf-e\i sting, i 353 
svekr, s'ltknj, 11 31 
^eta, 11 45, 102 n 49 
iSvetaketu Aru/?ey% ii 342 
Swabian d}na&t}, i 17 

— epic (^lb(lunge), 11 192 
Swanhild, 11 11 1 

Sweden, i 237 (Buddhi‘5m in), 238 n. 

3, 11 242, 257 (kingu ige of) 260 
Swendsen, Brynjulf, ii, 197 
Swift, II. 95 
sword, 11 48 
py&la, sy&li, li 31, 32 
9}l\a, 11. 136 
Sykes, Colonel, i 279 
Sylvester II , Pope, ii 290 
S}non}me8, ii 74 , synonomy, ii 73 
Sjriic translations of Greek iind 
Christian writers, 1 92 
‘^^iinx, 11 162 


TEA 

ezeszi, li 53 
Bzimtas, 11 . 53 
Bzu, 11 . 44 


T AGR li. 189 n. 12 

Ta Heo, Gn at Leiming, second 
Shoo), 1 309, 311 
tailiim, taihiin t, ihund, ii o3 
Taittiri^a-t^ inhitd, 11 138 n 61 
tik(>han, 11 42 

Tamil,! 196 (conqueiois of Ceilon) 
11 326, 369 , ramulian people, ii 
177 

T imor of Sathoii il i 317 
Taiipir (IMin-ligMu, Tan-ff\ur), i 
193 

Tnntia, i 238, ii 308, 313 
Taoism, ChiiK<»e leluion, 1 51 
Taoist, 1 182 

T 10 «>se temple, i 216 n 9 
3 lO-te-Kiiig, 1 182 
Til, dcin itive «'Ufii\, II 23 32 
rdpaffora, Tapairrren', ii 19 
T lit ik, woi-'liippci', of, 1 346 
Tat 11 m iniK is ot tlu , ii 276 
Tat 11 -Khan i 2G9 
Tatis, caste of the, ii. 351 
Taule”, 1 281 

taiinis, Tavpos, ii 14 s.ee steer 
Tavild insciiptions, 11 299 
3chi-li (IWiittina), 1 263 
Tclioufi-liii 1 259 
Tecum, 1 330 

T€KTWI>, 11 42 

Tell, Williim, 11 176,236 
Tempt itiop and f ill of man, i 155 
ten, 11 228 

ttnfre, aiixiliuy\trb in ^pani^sh, ii 
63 

Too Vmovtli sacicd bock of the 
Toltccs, j 331 
Teptpiil, 1 330 
Tepi, 11 220 

T(iah 1 150 n 2, 158, 346 (desccii- 
(lanS of), 368 
Teraphini, i 308 

Tcsoio dt ] IS L( non is Quiche, Caktln- 
quel y Tzutohil, i. 328 
Test^ra, i 320 
Terropey, ii 53 

Tetzcuco, 10 } al family of, i. 326 
Teutonic gods, i 23, 186 , ii 192, 237 
— laws, 11 68, 264 
— m}thes,m}thology,Pr xii ,i 244, 
11 U, 79, 197, 264, 377 
tevtus, 1 308 
BdKatraa, ii 49, 82 
Tlianatos, ii 66 
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Oap 

OdpaO’ca, li. 40 

Thebes, Tales of T. and Argos, li. 
159 

Oday, 11 164 

Thei&m, Henotheism, ii. 352 
0^01, 1 99 
Themanites, i 376 
Theodonc the Gieat, ii 114, 116 
Theodorub, i 376 
Theodotus, i 376 
Theogony, ii 68, 78 85, 187 

— of Hesiod, 68 n 30, 178 

— the Veda, is the — of the Ai} in 
races, 78 

0e(fs (0eot), i 242, 370 , ii 154 (tt} 
mology of) 

04)p, 1 99 
Theseus, ii 174 
Thetis, 11 33, 82 
Theuth, 11 72 
Thllnkltlmn>^, i 339, 840 
Thor, 11 194, 195 
0c$pa|, 11 189 n 12 
Thoth, 1 223 

Thiaciin, bmiUDg of widows imong 
the, 11 254 

— Com ado imong the (0pdKia eOt/Tj), 

u 278 11 2 

Thiifetioni (Feridun),! 90-103, lo3, 

108 , 11 172 , 173 

tlneis, 11 53 
Thrinakia, 11 169 
Thnta,i 179 
Thugs, 1 278 
Thuiingii, 11 114, 227 
thusundi, 11 53 
6vydrr)p, n 22, 77 
0^pa, 11 42 

Tibaieni (Ti/Saprji/ls yata), tom idc 
among the, 11 27 S 
Tibet, Buddhism in i 2 )8 , 11 3 lo 

— Lami of — 1 190 

— 1 mgu igcs oi, 1 22 

i — Buddliist htciatuic of 1 200 
Tibet lu tianslition of tht Buddhist 
Canon,! 192 

Tigiis, 1 102, 113 n 1 115, US 
Till Euleii^iucgel, 11 210 
timijan, u. 42 
Tinnevelly, 1 306 
Turthaka, 1 . 284 n. 3 
Ti04i^at, 11 . 164 

Tithonos (the setting sun), 1 363 , 11 
86, 87, 108, 162 
Tobit, 1 148,149 
Todd, Colonel, 11 38 n 20 
Toltec, Tco-Anioxtli, svcicd book of 
the, 1 331 

Toicloro, king of, u 278 

VOL. II. 


TZA 

Torngarsuk, tho land of perpetual 
summer, 11 269 
To^aka, 1 301 

Totem, crest of an Indiw wamor, 1 . 
318 

Trnebys, 11 91 

trahere (traire), 11 26 

Traitana, 1 , lOL -3 

tiaivamika, 11 181 

Transmigration and metempsychosis, 

I 203 

trayas, 11 53 

Trees, the two Trees in the Garden of 
Eden, the Giokcrena, and tho Pain- 
less tree, 1 177 
ties, Tpeif, 11 63 
Ticta*age, ii 336 
TpiK€(paAos, 11 189 

Tnpi^aka (the Throe Baskets), Pr. 
ill XIV , 1 24, 182, 187, 197, 284, 
28011 4 

Tpi<T<iparos^ 11 189 
Trila, 1 09, 100, 11 173 
Tiithcn, Piof , 11 185 
TplroSf 11 109 n 62 
Iritsus, Vasish/Za leader of the white- ^ 
robed, 11 340 

Tiojin wai, 1 332 , u. 87, 169, 167 
Tio}, 11 85, 87 , 170 
tr>s, 11 53, 228 
Tsai-in,i 259 

Tsliiioki alphabet, li. 215 n 2 
Tuck, Piiai, II 174 
tuggo, 11 189 n 12 
tins (ft 1 , 11 53 
tuksLantis, ii 53 
Tul in, town of, 1 340, 341 
tun ^lown), zaun 11 28 
Till nil in, jUlophjlic or — tribes, ii, 
2o8 

— ■linginges, 1 22, 11 9,73 n. 30, 
181 n 8 , 258 
— iiligion, 1 23, 346 
Till IS, a class of /Sudras, 11 351 
Tuikie, Tuiki«Nh, 1 22, 93 
Tiukist in, 1 275 

Tuinoui, 1 189, 194-96, 199,206, 257 

II 11 

Till 7 13 Am, 1 33 
tusimtons, n 53 
tvai, tvaitigjus, tra-Iif, li 53 
ti aksh (taksh), 1 135 
Tiash/ar, 11 333 

Tylor, researches into the Eirly His- 
toiy of Mankind, 11 . 116 n. 64, 
253-288 

T>phtion, 11 187, 189 
Tjphon, 11 2 
Tz ikol, 1 334 
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TZE 

Tsse-Knng, i. S18 
Tze-tze, i. SIO 
Tzit6 tree, i. 336 
Tzatohil, 1. 328 


F GATAR, 1 108, 109 n 2 
Ddiimbara, i 207 n 7 
U^^A^ini, IL 295 
DAlakan}aiiii, u 216, 217t 218 
UAlakula, n 220 
tikhshan, ukshan, 11 41 
IJkuhlonipa, ii 220 
Ulphilas, 1 22,81,93,11 254,258 
Ul}sseb, Ul^xes, ii 168, 189 n 12, 
198, 237 
line, 11 44 

Unity of God, i 344, 371 
Unimsf*, emanation fiom Brahman, 
1 230, 11 210. 309 
Unknown God in Greece, i 244 
nnus nttdecim, 11 03 
Up&li, cotnpild of the 1 ini^ i of the 
Tiipifaka 1 28 1 
UpmiMiid, 1 240 11 209,342 
Uphim, Ikl 1 194 
Ur of the Childec*, i IJO a 2, 151 
lira, ui'i*hhri (1 tnigei), uram ithi 
(irolf) nri7?i (m in}, iiiawi (sheep), 
nrfl.ni (piot^ctoi}, ii 173, 179, 
183 , see ui/ia 

Ur<ino-. (V uu/ia), i 360, 36 j , ii 12, 
23, 67 68 

6i»A (wool), ur;?anflbha, fiu>a-nfi,hhi, 
ilrwa ^flbhi (spider), nr?ifl^u 
spider), 11 47 , 178-80 
iiro, 11 142 n 64 
nrsns,!! 44 

nru (ejpv), uru^i, 11 102 
Uruxiha 1 215 

nr\a, urvi, nnnfl.n 74, 101, 102 
Urvaii, 1 239 *11 101-8, 117-21, 
123, 124, 126-30 
nsh, usb9»i, usta, 11 142 n 64 
Ushfl 11 141 
Ubhflpati, II 141 

Ushas (dawn), 1 27, 36, 37(h'\mnto), 
09, 79 , Usliasa (Aurora), 239, 360 , 
ii. 102. 103, 133. 139. 142 n. 64. 
184 

Usiknlnmi, ii 219 
Uta (bell), i. 42 n 20 
Uzenibeni, 11 . 210 


Y AGASANEYIN, 1 85 n 1 
Vaideha, caste of the, 11 347 
Vaidja, caste of the, 11 317, 348 


VED 

Vaisflkha mouth, 1 115 
VaisAli, I. 214, 217 
Vdwya (householder), caste of the, 
11 39, 312, 327, 829, 336, 337, 344. 
346-48, 353, 359 

— from the thighs of Brahmin, 11 312 

— coloiu of the V 18 yellow, 11 327 

— or Aija, forms the bulk of the 
Brahmanic society, 329 

— the Vdwja caste in modern India, 
346 

Vaivasrati, 1 47 

Va7?isn9^a, 11 351 

Vangrida, 1 33 

yap, 1 e, wrab (to weare) 11 46 

%ar, Ml (loot), 11 68, 132, 178, 179 

iflii, 11 50 

vari'^asi, 11 102 

var«i (colour, caste), 11 180, 181, 
303, 327, 328 

Vaiw isinkan*. mixed castes 11 316 
varwi, gold 11 180 

Vani /11 (1 1 inos), 1 27-29 (h\mn to) 
38-45,48 239,360, 164 367,378, 
11 23, 08 100, 10 J, 181, 314 3l0, 

330, 336 (created b> Bialiman) 
Taiian 11 177, 178, 132 

^as (^ isis), \ isiim, 11 138 

— 1 1 S (^an iishi, 1 It), 11 134, 135 
vis (root), 11 90 n 42, 142 n 64 
VdsishMi 1 37 , 40 , 11 103 («*uperh- 

tne ot A iMi), 104, 314 (cow of), 

331, 440 311 
A’^asia 11 182 

vasti, Mstid, vestis, ^cr8i)s, fa^siadh, 
gwibk, 11 46 
vflstu (AtTTu}, 11 42 
vasu, bright. Superlative Vasish^Aa, 
11 103 

Vdsu, 11 136,333, 336 
lasupiti, 11 112 

— idt (lan, vati lat), 11 135 
^atM, 11 44 

Vela, okUat Book of the Aijans, 1 
4, 5, 24 

— reicaled by Bnhmin, therefore 
cilled 5iuti (rei olation). Pi 1 , 1 
18, II 305, 806 

— of the highest authority for the 
religion of the Brahmans, 11 . 305, 
306. 309, 322 

few Brahmans can road and nnder- 
sUnd it, and none could edit it, li. 
306, 310, 311 

— caste, no authority for the system 
of the castes in the, 11 311, 31 2 

^ English translation of the, ii. 311 
■ — idea of faith in the Veda, 1 36, 42 

— four Vedas, 1 8 
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YED 

— h}mB& and songa of the, i 4, 26, 
27, 124, 224 , n 46, 79, 137, 157, 
206, 200, 237, 311, 312, 314, 334 

' — belief 111 porbonal immoitality in 
the — , 11 45 , n 268 

— Language of the, ii 20 22 262, 
397 

— - Lanpfuage and Gramm'ir of the 
Veda diflfeient trom the common 
Sanskrit, ii 307 

— Life alter death, pn 3 eib foi, ii 
268 

— M image on see iiiiige 

— No metemps) cho&is in the i io 

— mythes, niytholog\ of the, ii 78, 
101 

— foimerly only One A ccla ii 336 

— on Wid;>iv biuning, ‘^co »Sultce, 
WidoTi 

Ved&nta, Pi xv (s}stem) \ 230 231, 
280 , 11 309 (philoboph} ) 

Vedantin, i 230 

Vedic (A^'iidik), Cilendii, i 115, 116 

— Ccieinoniil i 114 u 36 

— p u idi^e, 11 20o 206 

— pciiod 1 71 , 11 201 321,343 

— sicuficc* 1 10«)-7 

— Theogony and Cosmogony (by 
Muii), 1 11 n 19 

Vega, Gaicilj^so dc h ii 116 n 54 
Vei alphibet, 11 215 n 2 
1 eihs, 11 40 
vellere, ii 179 

vellns, mIIus, \olni, nuUi, ii 179 
Ve«i, caste of iniNici'ins tilled so 
irom\wX lyre ii 318 
Vendidid i 86, 88 n 3 39 n 3, 121 
148, 1G7, 17o, 177, 180 
Venus 11 167 

Verdhandi (Present), ii 64, 157, 210 

Verona or 33ern, ii 114 

lerto, 11 63 

\ esa (house), ii 40 

Vesta, II 142 n 61 

%estis, 11 40 

Veytia,! 32 j 

VICIIS 11 10 

\ id, 11 90 n 42 2t>4 
Videba, ii 334, 335, 312, 347 
Ti’dhaTd., husbandless, ii 34, 65 
Tidua, viduare, viduus, Tiduvo, vdoia, 
-widow, 11 3B, 34, 54, 55 
vidvAn, vidushi, ii 137 
Vieh, 11 27 
vieo, 11 46 
Yiginti, 11 53 

Vipn&na-Bhikshu, i 228 n 13 
Villemain, i 190 

ullosuBTillus,! 179 182 189 II 9 183 


AVER 

the lyre, 11 348 

Vinay a (first basket of the Tnpi^aka), 
compiled by Upkli, i, 297, 284 
A*ingolf, 11 199 
11 53 

Viikf, 1 94 

Vi5, -laijya, ii 39, 329 
Vishwu, Pi x-vui , 1 71, 72, 239 , u 
14, 35 n 17, 77, 120, 813, 316 
A^ishwu^armin, 11 247 
A'^isburat, equator or central day, i 
116 

Vispaiti, vispiti, Mspatni, u 40, 329 
Visp iiad or Vispered, i 121, 176, 177, 
180 

Vistua (VistAra), i 302 
Visti‘!p Nusk, 1 175 
Vifiamitri, ii 331, 332, 334, 339, 
340 343, 344 
Vi5\e Be-vas, ii 384, 336 
vitaprisli^^a ii 134 
vitulut, 11 44 

A^nadd-bhingAiwaia, 11 35 n 17 
Viiawh^at, Aivasiit j 98, 99, 179, 
11 342 (father of Hanii) 

"Volcker, 11 109 n o2 
A^oss, a 147 
Vidtyas ii 335 
V7ika, a 44, 178 
-viish, 11 89 

-vnshan, ii 102 n 49, 138 
Vnt, 11 63 
\rith4 , 11 182 n 9 

A^'ntra, i 82 n 11, 155 (fight between 
India and — ), 156, ii 97, 183, 
184, 187, 188, 191 
A’’ulcanus, i 359 , ii 167 
vulf, 11 44 
A^ulgite, 1 133 
-lulli 11 179 
A^uidh, II 64, 157, 210 
A’yiighra, ii 294 
Vyakai inB. (Ho-kia-lo), i 302 
A^-\A^a, u 322 


ABOJEEG, Ad]etat]g of, i 318 
AVdhd Khahf, a 293 
AValton, Biyan, i 136 
Warburton, i 45 

War-ru-gu-ra (evil fipinfc), i 42 n 20 
weave, to, n 46 
• AVeber, A , i 100 
AVedding-rmgf ii 285 
ArVeird sisters, u 167 
AVelcler (Greek mythology), ii 142 n 
64, 147-158, 160, 203 
AVeniaminow, i 339 
uerden n 63 
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WES 

Weslpyan missionary, i 195, 221 
Westergaaid, i 87, 120 123, 12o, 146, 
163, 2o5 n 10 

West Higlil inds, Popnlai tales of the 
— (J F Cimpbell), u 242-2d2 
West Indies, com ado in the, ii 2o2, 
284 

wheat, 11 45 
wich, 11 40 

Widow, vi-dliav4, Mdua, vidmo, 
feadbh ^ Jo^ i, "suddoTiii, i o8, ii 
33-39, 261 313, 31 J 318-20 

— on ■ — burning, (11 ilson Grimm, 
Roth, Bu&libj),! j 8, ii 33-39,264, 
313, 31o 

— the Rig Vedi doob not enfoico the 
burning of — , ii 36 315 

— marrngo not pioliil itod by the 
Veda, 11 313 31 j 318-20 

wienas wieno lika ii o3 
wi^sz-patis (loid), wit‘'Z patene (lidy), 
u 40, 329 

Wife, captuie of unes ii 265 
Wild Hunt'^mon (Giand Icneui), n 
236 

wilko-s, 11 44 
Wilkes, 1 59 
Wilkins, 1 68 

Wilson, H H , 1 7, 31 n 11, 34 n 
17, 74 (tianshtion of the Rigi ed i), 
119, 206, 218,227,282 296 ii 35 
n 17 (on widow burning), 36 n 18, 
37 n 19, 117 n oo 30ti, 332 n 4, 
336 

Wilson, Di , in Bombay, i 306 
Wind Pm, pmana, 11 162 
Windischmann, i 143 n 1, 153, 157 , 
u 173, 174 n 6 (Zoroa&trian 
studies) 

Winning, ii 60 n 25 
Winter, 11 69 237 
wisscn, 11 2o4 
wiz, 11 4a 

Wodan, i 23 186, 223 , ii 264 
Woepeke (Alcmoire sui la Piopiga- 
tion des ChifFres Inditus), ii 289- 
300 

wolf, 1 47 (the destroying) ii 44 
Worn in, marriage and position of the 
— in India, ii 318, 352, 355 
Wordswoith, ii 59, 60, 108, 123 n 
56 

worship, to, 

Wrangcl i 339 
Wuotan, 11 87 
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Y^ALANQUE,! 337 
A X( nopliaiies, i 367 


ZAR 

Xibalba, i 336 , ii 273, 274 
Ximcncs, Tithtr Francisco, i 328, 
329, 331 (Tcsoio de las Lenguas 
Quiche Cakchiquel y Tzutohil), 328 
11 96 u 24 


T AG-SAVALKYA, 11 335, 342 
YajTui-voda, i 8, 9 (to he mut- 
tered), 73, 111 113, 11 104, 320 
Yn^iscda sanhitd, i 9, 15 
'idgyA,! 111,112 
Yik 1 207 n 7 

■iami(Yimi), i 29, 47, 48 (Article 
on — by Dr Muir, 18 n 24), 99, 
100, 1)4, 212, 367, u 100, 186. 
201, 20*) 207, 208, 336 
laniund, ii 311 
Yaik ind, i 27 ) 

Yaski, 1 71, 76, 84 n 1 
Ya.sni, 1 88 n 3 89 n 3, 122, 125, 
139 U6 177, 179, 180 
— Comment incs on — (by Burnout), 
122, 12*), 116 
yitaris, 11 31 
yava, ii 45 
Yoiaites, i 270 
Yazashni, 1 175 
>011, Li 44 
Yemen, i 346 
Yen thsong, i 236 n. 1 
Yesht, 1 89 n 3 
Yezd 1 90, 94, 162 
— Number of P irsis in, 162 
Yezdegird, i 95| 96 
Yggdrasil, i 207, 209, 210 
Yih (Book of Changes, first), King, i 
308, 309 

Yima-Kshddta i 99 
yodha (warrior) ii 29 
Yogin, 1 184, 229 
yoni, 11 36 n 18, 37 
Yuga of the Brahmans, the four, i 
154 

Yupangui, 11 116 n, 64 
Yunnan, n 277 
Yuvosa, 11 101 


Z ABD (present), i. 368 
Zab^allah, i 368 
Zal,i 97 
Zaotar, i. 108 

Zarathustra, i. 88, 90-2, 08, 124, 127, 
154 (see Zoroaster) 

— his language, 90, 98 
— his doctiine, 90 
ZarthoBti Community, i. 173 
Zarvan, i 94 
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zAir 

Zaun (tiin, town), ii. 28 
/osi-s, ii. 44 
ii. 45 

to live, ii. 164 

tiif (Z^n), Z^y, ii. 164, 162 (see Zc^s) 
zeafLt ii. 41 

Zend, i. 82-5, 87-90, 98, 119-25, 
129-42, 146, 148, 159, 160, 164, 
165, 167, 1G8, 172; ii. 19, 20, 22, 
43-6, 63, 138 n. 60, 172, 190 

— an artificial language (?), i. 82 

— its relation to Sanskrit, i. 83, 84 

— its numerals up to 1,000, i. 84 
^.origin of the name — , i. 84 

— its relation to the language of the 
Cuneiform inscriptions, i. 88 

— its grammar, i. 121 
Zend-Avesta, Pr. xii. xiv, ; i. 24, 25, 

62, 80, 81-103, 129, 133, 134, 
137-9, 141-60, 163, 167-73, 178- 

80, 182, 187, 378; ii. 40, 173 n. 3, 
191 u. 17, 207, 213 

■ — reduced to writing before Alex- 
ander, i. 82, 90 

^ composed in the eastern provinces 
of Persia, i. 149 
Zenodotus, i. 376 
zephiro (nought), ii. 289 
Zerdush^ i. 93 (see Zoroaster) 

£rerno, 5’emov, ii. 45 
zero (zephiro), iu 289 
Zeus (Z«is), ii. 23, 26, 79, 241, 243, 
244, 358-60, 363-6, 367, 370; ii. 
1, 12, 16, 16. 23. 68, 69, 73, 76, 

81, 83, 86, 87. 91^10Z n. 49, 115, 
139, 142 n. 64, 161-6, 167, 181, 
184, 198, 227 


ZUT? 

zlato, zoloto, ii. 47 

Zo^, ii. 147 

Zohftk, i. 99, 101, 102; ii. 178, 174 

Zoheyr, Moalkka of, i. 378 

Zoroaster (see Zarathustra and Zer- 
dusht, Zurthosht), i. 24, 25, 82, 88, 
90, 91, 120, 123, 124, 128, 146, 
149-62, 169, 161, 162, 164, 167, 
171, 172, 174, 178, 179, 223, 378; 
ii. 264 

— born in Arran ? i. 149 

— writings of, i. 120 

— followers of (fire worshippers), i. 
162 

— faith of, i. 162 

— teaching of, i. 178 

Zoroastrians, tlicir abode in India, i. 86 

— ancestors of the, ii. 53 

— thoir books, road by Hermippus, i. 
90 

— destroyed by Alexander, i. 90, 175 

— their ceremonial, i. 108 

— their gods, i. 86 

^ their paradise, i. 166 

— their religion, Pr. xii. ; i. 138, 165, 
176 _ , 

< — their sacred writings, Pr. xxxiii. ; 
i. 163, 187 

— their separation from the worship- 
pers of the Vedas, i. 84 

Zulu, Pr, xxi.; ii. 211-221 

Zulu Nursery Tales, ii. 211—221 

— Animal fahles among the — , ii. 
215 

Zurfhosht, i. 167, 174 (Asphantamin 
Anoshiiw&n), 176, 176 (see Zoroas- 
ter) 
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